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The McGraw-Hill Publishing Idea—and What It 


Means to Textite Worip 


All Its Units Tied Together by a Vision 
of Broad Service to Industry as a Whole 


Ae F AFFILIATION with TEextILe 
Wor_Lp means merely the addi- 
tion of one more publication to 
the McGraw-Hill group, we do 

not want to be a party to it. There 

two questions which must be 
answered affirmatively. First, will as- 
sociation with TrextiLteE Worvp and 
the industry it represents mark an- 
other important step in rounding out 
the broad job we are trying to do for 

\merican industry as a whole? Sec- 

ond, are’there men on that publication 

whom we want as partners in the per- 
formance of this job?” 

These words, spoken by James H. 
MeGraw, president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., at the very start 
of the negotiations which led to the 
afhliation of Texting \worLD with 
that company, give probably the best 
interpretation of the basis for this 
association. They are particu- 
larly pertinent since they represent 
also the only objective which the pub- 
lishers of Textite Wortp had in con- 
nection with this new development. 

Neither side had any desire to be 
merely a party to a merger. The 
financial economies to be expected 
from larger-scale operation were not 
in themselves attractive, unless they 
could be used to broaden the oppor- 
‘unity for rendering the type of serv- 
ice which the business publication of 
today must give. 

lf TextTiLteE Wortv’'s readers and ad- 
vertisers are to appreciate just what 

affiliation in the realiza- 
of that end-point, they must have 
icture of the organization of which 

Trextite Worwp is now a part. 


are 


new 


means 


Size of Company Incidental 


n such a picture, details concerning 
size of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
Co. are merely incidental. It 
ressive to note, of course, that it 
prises 24 publications, six cata- 
s and a large number of direc- 


les? 


1S 


that a subsidiary company is 
e of the largest publishers of techni- 
hooks; that the combined circula- 
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completion of the picture. 


tion 
than 500,000; that there are 2,500 em- 


of its business papers is more 


ployes on its pay-roll; that its 128 
editors travelled more than 700,000 
miles last year; that in addition to 


these 128 staff editors there are 500 
special field correspondents; that the 
company operates its own paper mill 
and has its own 13-story building at 
roth Ave. and 36th St., New York, 
where the various publications have 
their headquarters and where there is 
also a complete plant for the mechani- 
cal production of these papers. 


A Basie Publishing Idea 


But these facts would have little 
significance if they meant merely a 
large and successful publishing ven- 
ture. They are of importance only 
insofar as they bear on the relation 
of McGraw-Hill publications to our 
national industrial development. 

Back of these 24 papers, there is a 
basic publishing idea. 

This idea is two-fold. There is first 
the vision of a single industry paper 
as a unit—a vision which does not 
recognize such a_ publication an 
extraneous enterprise but sees it as an 
integral part of the industry or pro- 
fession it serves. This is the outlook 
which the publishers of TEXTILE 
Wor tp, in common with the publishers 
of all effective business papers, have 
shared—in fact, have had to share if 
they were to perform their function as 
business publishers. 

Sut it is the other phase of the 


as 


In the previous issue of TEXTILE WORLD announcement 
was made of the affiliation of this publication with the McGraw- 
As a sequence to that announcement, the 
editors feel that the readers of TEXTILE WORLD will be inter- 
ested to know more about the reasons for the merger. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. has been built around a great 
economic idea—a harmonious plan of service to industry. | 
is the intent of this article briefly to tell what that plan is and | 
how TEXTILE WORLD fits into it as another step toward the | 






The | 
It 


McGraw-Hill idea that deserves em- 
phasis. Sensing the increasing inter- 
dependence of all businesses and all 
industries, the company has realized 
that individual publications, as integral 
parts of their respective industries, 
have a similar inter-relationship. 

This thought can be clarified by a 
consideration of some of. the business 
ramifications of today. 

There are, first of all, professions 
which, although individualistic as pro- 
fessions, form a of all 
The engineering profes- 
sion is an example. The 
engineer specialize 


cross-section 
industries. 
individual 
in power 
plants, in textile mill construction or 
lay-out, in road building or in any 
one of 
tivity. 


may 


a number of branches of 
Nevertheless, 


ac 
fundamental 
progress in the science of engineering 
affects each of these specialists, and 
each of the industries they serve. This 
holds true with the chemical and the 
mechanical metallurgist, 
the expert — and 
many others whose activities may be 


engineer, 
factory-planning 


said to affect business and industry 
functionally. The 


branches of engineering upon produc- 


influence of these 


tion in the textile industry is too ap- 


parent to our readers to need em 
phasis here. 
Similarly, there are industries 


which, though distinct as such, exist 


largely for the service of other indus- 





tries—and consequently may be con- 


sidered cross-sectional in their scope. 
The chemical industry, for example, 
has its own plants and its own capital 
investment, but its products go into 
practically every other industry in 
the country. Then the great fields of 
transportation, coal mining, electric 
power and light generation, etc., are 
distinct in themselves but serve all 
business and all industry directly. 
Even those vertical industries which 
appear to be separate entities, are links 
in this great national chain. To many, 
the textile industry represents the 
source of material for apparel pur- 
poses—and therefore quite unrelated 
to the engineering, mining, transporta- 
tion and other cross-sectional activi- 
ties. However, a very large part of 
the output of textile mills is yarn or 
fabric for mechanical and industrial 
use. Furthermore the progress 
textile manufacture, as in fact that of 
any basic industry, has a bearing upon 
the progress of practically every other 
phase of our national economic sys- 
tem. Increased consumption of cotton 
goods affects the cotton grower, whose 


of 


purchasing power in turn is a vital 
Simi 
larly, unemployment or part-time em- 
ployment in textile mills has the same 
sort of 


factor in business in general. 


reaction. 

Still another close link is that exist- 
ing between the production branch and 
the merchandising branch of the same 
industry. The manufacturer of elec 
trical equipment, for example, is vitally 
concerned with developments among 
distributors This 
intra-connection is becoming increas- 
ingly — intensified 


of his products. 


as competition 
becomes keener. 


What All This Means 


This almost bewildering interlock 
ing of interests affects the profession 
of business paper publishing and edit 
ing more acutely than it affects any 
The 
editor of a textile paper, for example, 


(45) 


other profession or business. 









technique of textile manutacture and 


stribution He must be 


developments in all the engineet 


ing and scientific professions; 1n al 


' 


( YTCal service maustries W111¢ 


section of out national 
life: im ill the vertical 
sell to, or 


nanufacturer; in all the 


industries 


though not direct 


textile buyers or sellers 


which, 
indirectly at 
fect the economic progress of the tex 
ile industry through their own pros- 
perity or lack of prosperity; in agri 
culture, whether it be the directly-con 
nected phase such as cotton growing, 
or the indirect phases; in merchandis- 
sales 


Che 


editor of every other industrial papet 


ing trends, involving direct 


agents, Wholesalers and retailers 


faces this same problem 


It is this vision which has been the 
the development 
Publishing Co 


merely to ac 


motivating force in 
ot the McGraw-Hill 
Instead of attempting 
miscellaneous 


cumulate a group ot 


business publications, that compan) 


has had as its goal the rounding out 
of an organization which would be in 


close touch with all these many inter 


related functions and industries. Each 
individual publication must not only 
be a dominant factor in the field it 


serves; it must represent its field in 
such a way as to tie it in with the in 
dustries and businesses served by all 
the other McGraw-Hill publications. 

The result of this vision is a group 
of 24 papers—each edited by experts 
in their particular subjects, but 
a part of an organization which looks 
on industry as a whole. Without los- 
ing the smallest fraction of his inde- 
pendence as the editor of his own 
paper, a McGraw-Hill editor can draw 
on the contacts and knowledge of 128 


each 


other editorial men, representing every 
important phase of industry and 


business. 
The McGraw-Hill Papers 
It is difficult to classify the publica 
tions which this unity of purpose has 


Possibly the simplest way 
three 


developed. 
is to divide them roughly into 
groups: i> 


dustry and business functionally ; 


Those which cover in 


(2) 
particular indus 


which covet 


and (3) those which 


those 
tries and trades; 
serve foreign and sectional fields of 
trade. This grouping 


industry and 


tollows 


1—Papers Serving Business and In 


dustry Functionally 
Vlagazine of Business 
Harvard Business Review 
Syste ml 

Factory ana nadust? 


1enient 


naustnrial feuginecring 
: : 
i eri ' s 
wu 
ee \ kv 
NST 4 ' s 
lk Fi 


The Harva 
published 


lishing Co. for the 


oft Business Admiunistratior 


TEXTILE WORLD 


I1I—Papers Serving Particular Indus- 
tries and Trades 

tlectrical World 

‘lectric Railway Journal 


] 
/ 
Bus Transportation 


Coal Age 

Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal 

TEXTILE WorRLD 


Food Industries 
Electrical Merchandising 
Radio Retailing 
I1I—Papers Serving and 
Sectional Fields of Indus- 
try and Trade 
Ingenieria Internacional 
El Automovil Americano 
American Automobile 
American Machinist 
pean Edition) 
Electrical West 
| Lhe first are 
published by an affiliated organization 
—the International 
Corporation. | 


Foreign 


( uro- 


three of this group 


Business Papers 
Space does not permit an analysis 
these 
their 


of the field covered by each of 


publications. In most cases, 

scope is suggested by their titles. 
should be 
made, to one of the papers 
in the first, or horizontal, group. The 


Vagazine of 


Particular reference 


however, 


with a circula- 
has for its pur- 
the 
layer of business executive thinking in 
the United States 


economic history has there been such 


Business, 


tion ot over 150,000, 


pose the interpretation of top 


Never before in our 
a need for this type of interpretation 


as exists The bewildering 
changes under way in production and 


today. 


marketing methods, as industry and 
have to adjust themselves 
continually to new production and 
marketing methods, to new levels of 
manufacturing efficiency, and to new 
and higher standards of living, call 
for thought leadership of the clearest 
kind. The increasing complexity of 
our industnialism many 
trends and cross-trends that a defihi- 
tion of our objectives is absolutely 


business 


involves so 


essential. 

The basic problems affecting all in- 
dustry and all business are too numer- 
ous to mention. As examples, might 
be cited the future position which the 
jobber will hold in the national pro- 
the 


the chain store method of 


gram of distribution: future of 
retail mer- 
chandising; the place of the small 
merchant im i 


business: the way in 


which the individual's interest in his 


job can be maintained and increased 


in the face of further mechanization 


of industry In connection with each 
of these problems, and many others, it 
is necessary for business to project 
itself into the future and to define pro 
grams for the years to come which 
will insure the greatest return, both in 
material gain and in personal satis 
the 


people in the country. 


faction, to greatest number of 


In performing this job of interpre 
: 


ind in detining the objectives 


me 

business and industry, the editor 
the Wagazine of Business can draw 
the thinking of 128 editors, in 
touch with all phases of industry and 


editors, in 


turn, can draw on the editor of the 
Vagasine of Business for the broad 
picture of our national economic 
system as a whole. In other words, 
that horizontal publication will act 
as a sieve through which the multi- 
tude of new business trends can pass. 
From this refinement there 
develops a clear idea of which ones 
are important and enduring—and how 
they will affect individual 
business. 

The _ textile 
gains from this new 
TEXTILE Wor_p with 
Hill Publishing Co. a 
of editorial 


process, 


each 


therefore, 
affiliation of 
the MeGraw- 
broader type 
type it 
needs and has reason to expect but 
which no individual publication can 
supply alone. 


industry, 


leadership—the 


Marketing Service 
Not only does the editorial staff of 
TEXTILE Wor.p profit by this new 
association, but the advertising staff is 
put in touch with the most 
constructive and progressive market- 


one of 


ing ideas ever developed. 

Realizing that American industry 
from the 
stage where it could sell anything it 
happened to make and has entered 
a stage where merchandis- 
ing methods essential as 
scientific manufacturing technique, 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. has 
visualized as one of its principal jobs 
the development of a marketing ser- 
vice which would clients 
to adjust themselves to this new order 
of things. 

The 


has permanently emerged 


scientific 


are as 


enable its 


idea back of it 


may be ex- 
pressed briefly as tollows: There are 
in this country thousands of indus- 
trial firms whose products go into 
a great variety of industries. Their 


greatest need is an accurate analysis 


of their market possibilities; of buy- 
ing practices in their various con- 
suming trades; and of broad trends 


which are affecting all businesses. 
Consequently, instead of approach- 
ing these cross-sectional industries as 
the representative of the metal-work- 
ing field or the chemical field or the 
textile field or any other specialized 
field, the MeGraw-Hill company, 
through its Marketing Counselors 
Staff, brings to them a coordinated 
picture of their markets as a whole. 
It is able to do this because of its 
background of the requirements and 
buving the various 
make up our eco 
\t the present time, 
the Marketing Counselors Staff is be- 
ing called manufacturers 
selling all types of products to indus- 


practices of all 
industries which 
nomic system. 


upon by 


try. It should be especially empha- 
sized that this service has for its 
primary purpose the rendering of 


that the 
details is 
matically a subordinate feature. 

In addition, firms handling special 


marketing advice and ques- 


tion of auto 


advertising 


ized equipment such as textile machin 
will service the 
marketing advice of the TEXTIL} 
WorLD staff, strengthened 
by the research facilities of McGraw- 
Hill. 


Probably no industry can appreciate 


ery, have at their 


technical 
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the need for this type of service 
clearly as can the textile indust 
since it is passing through a compl 
revolution in its merchandising pr 
ciples and methods. The contact | 


tween the McGraw-Hill Marketi 
Counselors Staff and those fir 
which sell to textile manufactur: 


will not only increase the efficie: 
of the latter but will have a very 1 
bearing upon the whole progress 
textile manutacture. 

A Gradual Evolution 

Che MeGraw-Hill publishing id 
which has been outlined briefly in t 
article, is not a new development. 
has had its growth during the 
years of Mr. MeGraw’s connecti 
with business publishing. Its evo 
tion has been aided by the concert 
contribution of thought on the part 
all those identified with the compa 
during its long career. 

TEXTILE WoRLD is now an integ 
part of the organization which is ‘ 
ing this broad type of thinking 
industry and business. Its publishers 
and editors bring to the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. their intimate know! 
edge of all branches of textile manu 
facture. They get from their new a: 
sociates contact with American indus 
try in general, and a knowledge 
the factors that are making for pri 
ress in every field. Through this 
terchange, every reader and adver 
tiser of TEXTILE WorRLp will benefit 
Mohawk Carpet in New Offices 
Nov. 1; New Prices, Nov. 12 
Lambie, general sales 
manager the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
announces the official opening of the 
new sales headquarters, the entire 
sixth floor of the Textile Building, 
295 Fifth Ave., New York city, on 
Thursday, Nov. 1. Mr. Lambie and 
his assistants are now occupying tem 
porary offices on the seventeenth floor. 

The contract arrangements with 
the wholesale department of W. & J. 
Sloane will be terminated Nov. 1 and 
all Mohawk products, comprising a 
complete line of Tapestry, Velvet, 
Axminster, Wilton and Chenille fab- 
rics, will be sold direct to jobbing. 
catalogue and retail trade. 

Prices on Mohawk rugs and cai 
pets for the spring season of 10920 
will be announced the morning 
Nov. 12 and in the interim all the 
merchandise on display will be offered 
to the trade at present prices guara: 
teed against prices that will be named 
Nov. 12. 





George 
for 


Flint River Power Dam _ near 
Cordele. Ga., Progressing 
CORDELE, Work is 


(SA 


MoV ~ 
rapidly forward on the constructio 
of the Crisp county hydro-elect 


plant on Ilint river, west of Corde! 
\pproximately 400 men are emplo 


on the work. 

Che actual construction on the 3 
foot dam will be in progress wit 
two weeks. It is planned to h 

I 


the plant in operation delivering 


and power within the next tw 


months. 
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A Cotton Hedging Plan That Avoids Speculative Extremes 
of “Blind Hedging” and an In-and-Out Policy 


General Adoption Would Make Manufacturing Less 


Hazardous and Tend to Stabilize Cotton 


rN HE use, or in some cases, mis- 

use of the cotton futures 

markets by cotton manufact- 

urers for the purposes of 
hedging against loss has been the sub- 
ject Of many interesting discussions, 
ind I find that very few men outside 
i the industry have a very clear 
idea of the purposes of these hedge 
operations. In fact, many holders of 
cotton mill stocks, and probably some 
directors of cotton mills, in their de- 
to avoid speculation, through 
nisunderstanding of the problems in- 
volved, lead management into policies 

it are highly speculative. 


sire 


Intelligently handled, the contract 
markets offer to gray goods manu- 
jacturers a fairly safe hedge against 
loss, Which might be incurred through 
the fluctuation in the price of cotton, 
but it should never be dealt with as a 

certain hedge. The greatest difficulty 

is due to the practice on the part of 

any manufacturers of using the con- 

t tract market, not so much for the pur- 
pose of hedging against loss, but of 
lowering their cost of cotton going 


‘Cs 

Fy into their finished goods. ‘These oper- 
itions are going on continually with 
or varying success, and, in the opinion of 
— many, constitute one of the major 
Y. (iffculties with which the industry 
ne has to contend. 

ire » 

a We so often wonder why our cloth 
es market will not show sufficient mar- 
al vin between the cost of cotton and 
0 net price of cloth to cover manufactur- 
a ing cost in our lowest cost mills. We 
th have the problem of adjusting supply 


to demand, which is not peculiar to 
cotton manufacturing, as we also have 
the same variation in cost among 


litterent mills prevailing in all indus- 


tries, due to varying degrees of ef- 

a licien¢cy in management and design. 

Ve also have more or less variation 

cost of production on account of 

a ocation, but all of these variations 

which are reflected in our merchan- 

aa (ising problems are to be found in 
* |] industries. 


\ Major Cotton Mill Problem 

ned \Where cotton manufacturing dif- 
s trom most other industries is in 

extreme variatien in cost of our 

‘ar raw stock, which long been 
ognized as probably our most dif- 


has 


ult problem. President Hines 

f The  Cotton-Textile Institute 
ognizes it as second in im- 

rtance of four major problems 
3 cotton goods merchandising. 
beat the cotton market seems 


he the principal object of a very 
ve percentage of cotton manufact- 
‘rs, and generally when they suc- 
d in beating it, and own cotton be- 
the market, they proceed to price 
sods on a basis that precludes their 





By George S. Harris 
President, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

























latter communications, 


ciation. 


competitors from buying cotton and 
selling goods within the same hour at 
figures that will show a profit. Some 
mills are smart enough to get in and 
out of cotton at the right time suf- 
ficiently often to average a profit on 
such operations year in and year out, 
but the large majority miss it as often 
They that it 
is a part of the procedure, and con- 
tinue to fight the game until they hit 


as they are right. feel 


it big (smart operators) or fail com 


pletely (foolish speculators ). 


If we had a more level cotton 


market, such operations would not be 
so generally practiced, nor would it be 


as easy at times to find, in this way, so 


great an advantage over one’s ccm- 
petitors. We can not expect, how 
ever, any very great diminution in 


the usual fluctuations in cotton and 
so long as we have these swings in 
price, it will be as impossible to stop 
speculative efforts of manufacturers 
as it has been to enforce prohibition 
the last ten. vears under the Volstead 
Act. 

It is perfectly 
manufacturer to buy cotton against 
his proposed future consumption if 
and when he thinks the price is going 
to advance. Likewise, it is legitimate 
for him to sell short if 
when he thinks the market is headed 
\ legitimate procedure 
is not always the safe one, but cotton 
manufacturers are often faced with a 
cotton and goods market running so 


legitimate for a 


cotton and 


for a decline 


clese together as to make it impossible 
to operate between them at other than 
a loss, and the usual speculation in 
the rises and falls of cotton offers the 


only chance of presenting to stock- 


however, have contained a 
structive and apparently practical suggestion for the use of cotton 
futures contracts for hedging than that of George 5S. 
president of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
former president of the American Cotton Manufacturer’s Asso- 


T was because of recognition by the Editors of TEXTILE 

WORLD that the frequent and extreme fluctuations of raw 
cotton prices constitute one of the major problems of cotton 
textile manufacturers, and of their belief that the proper use 
of futures contracts for hedging purposes offers at least a par- 
tial solution of the problem, that they prevailed upon George 
W. Fooshe, of Williams & Travers, New York City, to prepare 
a series of articles on the latter subject. 

Mr. Fooshe’s articles, of which three have already appeared, 
have attracted unusual interest among TEXTILE WORLD read- 
ers and many queries and comments from them. 


None of the 
more con- 


Harris. 


Mr. Harris presents a plan that avoids the extremes of specu- 
lation, that allows for full play of individual business judgment, 
and that, if generally adopted, should render cotton manufae- 
turing less hazardous and tend to stabilize raw cotton prices. 


holders a profit and loss statement in 
bl ick ink. 
The Danger of “Blind Hedging” 


| contend that American cotton 


manufacturers, as a group, are their 
own worst enemies, and largely on 
account of these speculative oper 


We find, I think, an increas 
number, this 
who are willing to discontinue cotton 


ations, 


ing particularly vear, 


speculation and take their chances 
between the two markets, depending 
upon their operating efficiency — to 
keep them on a_ profitable — basis. 


Under this plan, an even position as 


held. 


unsold 


between cotton and 


goods is 


\ny 


regardless of price level. 


goods are treated as the equivalent 
cotton and are hedged with short 
cotton contracts until the goods are 
sold, [It would, of course, result the 


same should the cotton not be priced, 
in which case the cotton merchant has 
short hedges outstanding until called 
by the spinner when goods are sold 
his is what I call “blind hedging,” 
and often is as dangerous as no hedg- 
ing at all. I would not 


. to Say 
that it is as dangerous as the practice 


want 
out ot 
cotton as the market rises or falls for 
the purpose of lowering the cost. | 
do and | from years 
experience, that “blind hedging” under 
existing market conditions can be the 
direct of the 
efficient mills. 
Less Hazardous, Stabilizing Plan 
As between the 
the speculation, and the 
other, “blind hedging’), I suggest a 
plan of operation which I believe, if 
adopted extensively, would not only 
make cotton manufacturing much less 


of attempting to get in and 


Say, speak ot 


cause losses in most 


two extremes (on 


one hand 


Prices 


hazardous, but would tend to stabilize 
the price of our raw stock. 

In the beginning of the cotton year, 
when we have sufficient facts to form 
some idea of the probable of 
price, we determine the two extremes 
we expect. At the low point we ar 
to be open with stock of cotton and 
goods, while at the high point we are 
to be fully hedged. ‘This assumes that 
we are carrying cotton and 


range 


~ 


goods 








George S. Harris 


ahead of cloth sales, as was usual in 
the last ten Should we have 
cloth sales ahead of cotton purchases, 
then the operation would be reversed. 
By that | mean at the low point we 


years. 


would be fully hedged with long 
cotton contracts, while at the high 
point we would be open. In othe 
words, at the high point we would be 
sold) short the full extent of cloth 
sales. 


An Hypothetical Llustration 





Purely in way of explaining thi 
method of operation, but without any 
idea of setting up figures, I give you 
below a table of percentages and 
prices as a euide: 

Stock at Cents per 

risk to be pound 

hedged Cotton Futures 

100% 

90% 
80% 
TON 
HON 
HOG, 
10% 
30% 
200%, 
10% 
U 
In this case, we conclude that the 


price could range between I5c, as an 
absolute minimum, and 25¢ as a maxi- 
mum. lurthermore, we conclude that 
the average price of the season should 
(Continued on page 103) 
(47) 








“It was the coldest Sept. 26 in 57 
years in this city—the local Weather 
Bureau's records only go back that far.” 
New York Times, Sept. 27, 1928. 


ACK of complete 
rormation 1s an 
It would 


tatistical in- 
awful bore. 
appear impossible, 
ior example, ror us to assure 
held day 


our readers that the annual 


of the National \ssociation of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners was 
held at the Manufacturers Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., on the coldest 
Sept. 26 in 58 years.” 

However, there is nothing that a 
data hound cannot dig out—given 
time and an ample expense ac 
count Ou pet researcher has 





in ex-president but not an EX-gracious 


host: Thomas H. Ball. 
learned that the temperature was 
lowe on Wednesday ot last week 
than on any spinners’ field day since 
847 OB. It should be explained 
that this does not mean that on Sept 
6, 847 B. C., the National Associa 
tion of Worsted and Woolen Spin 


ners held an outing under more frigid 


circumstances than on Sept. 26 


1928 
\. D. It merely means that there is 
no record, at least 


B ea 


is tar back as S47 
field day 
field 
a spinners’ 
Now 


we have explained all this, it 


a colder spinners’ 


or rather of a spinners’ coldet 
dav—or, we should sav. of 
| 


colder that 


that was 
seems 


quite simple, doesn’t it 


fo return, for the moment, from 


prehistoric times, a tribute should be 


paid to the enterprise and initiative ot 


See last paraxrs h ot rt 
} 4 
nendix) for re st : s t 
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With Net of 72 





Jim Shields Also Stars in Coldest Wor- 
sted Spinners’ Outing Since 847 B. C. 
By Jack Card 


No one can afford to be jocular in referring to the Presidential Foursome. 
a dignified voice, we announce that, left to right, are: 
of the National 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis.; John H. Waterhouse, president, Blackinton 
(Mass.) Co.; William H. Richardson, of Philadelphia, chairman of the Dinner 


Committee and genial host to many 


those textile associations which de 


1 } 
sleeping bags, 


leather pumps, 


vised underwear, socks, 


ear mutts, and 
other haberdashery for the 
Polat lull details 


specifications of this equipment 


patent 


Byrd 


expedition and 


} 
maive 


been published in) previous 


Issues O1 


Pextire Worip. (Dates and page 
numbers will be supplied upon” re- 
quest. ) 

For the nonce (that’s a_ repeater 


trom last vear, but we like it) we are 
subject 
purely as it affects—or rather did af 
fect—the Oreland field 


heat-giving device 


interested in this general 


day. Every 
-external, in 
was called 


ternal, or even isothermal 


into play 


And Yet They Played Golf 
The emergency of this. particular 
emergency will be appreciated more 
written 
previously on the Oreland course are 


clearly if theses we have 


re-read It will be recalled that a 
body ot water, facetious] called a 
creek but really resembling a river, 
runs over, under, around and across 


IS of the 
trom 


\ll of us know, 
days, that a 
whether it be a creek 


1g holes. 
graminar_ school 
body of water, 
or a river, freezes under extremely 
low temperature and that continued 
freezing produces icebergs and other 
forms of mundane eczema 

That, in brief, is an outline of the 
hazards, both mental and= moral, 
which faced the largest field of wool 
spinning golfers that 


ever gathered 


{ssociation of Worsted & Woolen Spinners; 





So in 
John Fisler, president 
4. W. Johnson, 


non-members who attended. 


together in one spot. We 
We don't 


more 


say “field.” 
total of 
golfers 


know whether a 


than three or four 


represents a “bevy” or a “herd” or a 
However, we 
presume that that’s relatively 


“covey’—or whiat-not 
imima- 
terial. 
Facing a biting gale, as we were 
saving, the congregation mashied its 
through the 


northernmost 


way frozen wastes of 
Oreland. The results 
will be appended, as they say. We're 


saving them for the denouement. 


And Also Arched 
Golf was only one of several win- 
ter sports on the Quite 
a lot archery. In 
fact, Ern. Townson, general general- 


“program.” 
was heard about 
issimo of the entire polar expedition, 
seemed to be quite keen about this 
particular feature. He even tried to 
get your correspondent to arch a bit. 
When gentlemanly persuasion failed, 
he resorted to some quip about fallen 


arches . . . The results will be 
appended 
Here’s a New One 
Seasoned golfers, like your corre 
spondent, realize that there are cer 


tain with the 
The addition of arti 
ficial obstacles does not appeal to us 
as one of the paramount 
issues involved in the present cam- 
paign. Consequently we cannot con- 
scientiously lend the full weight of 
our editorial support to the tennis-ball 


difficulties connected 


game of golf. 


economic 


s* Quittner Captures Oreland Polar Expedition Cup 


goli sponsored by the field day cor 
mittee. 

As we understand it, the idea w 
to play the first and ninth holes of th: 
course, using a tennis ball instead o} 
a golf ball, and manipulating only o1 
club—to be selected by the victim 
for all the strokes on the two hole 
Such honor as might accrue from 
performance of this character was 
judged on basis of time involved and 
number otf strokes required. We 
have nothing further to say on this 
subject except that the results w 
be appended. 

Phila. vs. Boston “Four-Ninths” 

\ baseball game between Boston 


and Philadelphia members was on t! 





This picture was taken for two reasons: 


(1) Because the subject is Andy Webb: 


(2) Because the ob ect is to show aspir- 


ing golfers how it is done. 


had full teams in tl! 
held ready and eager to go except that 


cards. Both 
Boston had to bor 
Philadelphians to make up 
its nine. The — superior 
Boston holds as a baseball cit 


at the last minute 
row five 
positi n 
which 
may be understood by reference to t! 
appendix 
We Eat 

Mess call was at 6.15 or thereatte 
Music was provided by a group 
talented artists under the direction 
Chas. Rittenhouse, of Chas. J. Web) 
Sons Co., Inc., assisted during part 
the evening by a member of the ass 
ciation who happened to have a fl 
for that sort of thing. 

The only formal address was ( 
“Hetz” Atherholt 
the presentation of 


livered by priot 
prizes. Spi 
permits us to run only those sectt 


(Contmucd on page 50 
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An excellent view of the clubhouse. 





The ball game: 





How the Spinners Looked and Acted at the Annual Field Day 





The forms of animal life obstructing the 
view are, reading West to East, A. E. Wolstenholme, of Thos. Wolstenholme 
Sons & Co., Inc. Philadelphia; Ernest R. Townson, of Kent Mfg. Co. Clifton 
Heights, Pa., and boss of all he surveys at these outings; Maurice Guerin, of 
Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. 1. (N. B. the sox); J. J. Nevins, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of Worsted & Woolen Spinners, who made 


a lower golf score than one of the men in his threesome; Warner J. Steel, 


Bristol, Pa., former vice-president of the association; G. R. Dugan, secretary of 


Dorence Worsted Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Edward Carnall, of Thomas H. Ball, 


Philadelphia; and Louis Galle, vice-president of Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket R. I. 





Maurice Guerin hitting a home run. (To repeat: N. B. the sox). 





ircherv: 


4. G. Soenning, of Philadelphia, missing the target before a gallery of 
notables. Look ‘em over. 


— 
2 


Tres 


Unfortunately, these gentlemen did not know they were having their pictures taken. 
We are sure you can appreciate that, from their casually indifferent expressions. 
They happen to be, from left to right, H. Pleet, of Yorkshire Worsted Mills, 
Lenni Mills, Pa.; J. B. Harrigan and C. H. Harrigan, both of Merion Worsted 
Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa.; Andrew S. Webb, president, S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia. 





nn 





The hardest thing, in a photographic sense, is to get a picture of Ernest Townson 
at one of these field days. It’s as difficult as photographing light rays, sound 
waves, or cod-liver oil vitamines. This is the best we could do. He's the 
perpetual-motion advocate in the foreground. 





What the well-dressed man will wear: 
Passaic, N. J.; H. E. Wasson of Wasson & O'Brien, Philadelphia; 


R. Mauersberger, of Garfield Worsted Mills, 
{ime Bonin, 

Kritler, of Prudential 
Vill, Woonsocket, R. 1. 


of Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Worsted Co., Philadelphia; John Lacouture. 


George 
{lsace 
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] speecl hich dealt fun 
damental textile problen hese 
follow 

Phe time as arrived . On 
behalf of the visiting firemen 
Ladie ind Gentlemen 

* * 
Soinew here in the tory (preter 


ibly in the first paragraph) mention 
the 


7 members and guests received 


should have been made oi fact 


nourishment at the dinner—the larg 


est number to attend any outing ever 


conducted by this association; that 
wer 100 plaved golf, that “movies” of 
the 1927 field dav were shown at the 
dinner; and that it was a good party. 
APPENDIX 

Golf Winners: President’s cup: 
“Eggs” Quittne: 

Low net prize lim Shield 

C thre low net prize winner \t 
thur Bubbins, Stuart |Louchheim, Jack 
Dav Phil Leff, John Harrigan, Ro 
land King, Hen Benedict, Albert 
Stursberg, Bob Todd, Id. Murphy, 
John MeGraw, John J. Hosev, Gor 
don Bottomley Henry Dursi kk 
Hallowell, John Waterhouse, Frit 
Quittner, H. S. Bottomley, A. W 
Johnson, Benjamin Britt, Fred Wohl 
H. S. Hicks and Arthur B. Otto 

hirst low gross “Hetz” Atherholt 

Other low gross winner Howard 
Young loe Rousseau nd (Creorge 
Barber 

Archery Contest: ist prize, Arthu 
Kritle: 2nd prize, Howard Bacon; 
third prize, Richard Mauersberge1 

Quoits: ist prize, louis Galle 
2nd prize, William Watkins 


Tennis-ball Golf: jst prize, Arthur 
Bubbins, 61. 
2nd prize, G. 1’. ( 


16 strokes ; 
Palbot, 8 


minutes and 


nunutes, 
19 strokes 


Baseball: “Boston” 40 Niladel 
phia 20 
COMMITTEES 
General Chairman of Field Day 
Committee: lownson 


Win. H. Rich 


ernest R 
Dinner Committee: 


ail dst 
Golf Committee: ||. ( Legge, 
(sordon Bottomley, Howard Bacon. 


Stanley R. Stager, Louis Bagnall, J 
B. Harrigan and G. H. Atherholt 


Entertainment Committee: ||. | 


Wasson and J. E. Duval 

Transportation Committee: . |.el) 
man, Ir., F. Krecker, ( (;. Heid, ¢ 
P. Murphy 

Baseball Committee: | kK. Keay 
and Joon | Hosey 

New England Committee: M 


(juerin, D 
1 


O'Brian. ( 


] dward | errve 


B. Rockwell 


\nd that happens to be that 


Textile Bag Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to Meet in’ Phila. 


lhe bi-monthly meeting of the 
Textil Bag Manutacturers \ssocta 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, Oct 
10, according to announcement. of 


Secretary VT. O. Doremu ot hicago 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Reject New Bedford Compromise 





Unions 


Involved Vote 4 to 3 


Against Accepting 5% Wage Cut 


NEW 
Bedford textile 
This was 


Mass. 

strike 
the edict 
of the seven craft unions ef the Tex- 
tile Council as a result of the vote 
taken last Monday on the question of 


BEDFORD, 


a HE New 


must go on 


accepting the 5% compromise offer 
urged by the State Board of Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration as a means 
to ending the controversy that is now 
in its 25th week. 

The 


acceptance of the compromise offer, 


vote was 4 to 3. against 


though the aggregate vote was con- 


iderably smaller than the vote of 
\pril 12 that precipitated the strike. 
lhe operatives are reported to be 


unionized to 


the extent of around 


$.000, but it is doubtful if more than 


2,000 cast their ballots Compared 
with the vote of April 12, the vote 
last Monday was not more than 66% 
ol the one cast on. the previous 


occasion 


It was announced by Secretary 
William KE. G. Batty of the Textile 
Council that the figures would not 
he given out 

Phe result is all matters,” he 
said 
The Vote by Unions 

The vote of at least four of the 
unions was known, however, that of 
the Weavers’ Union being 462 
against 299 for rejection Phe Loom 
Kixers’ Union voted 294 to 104 
against acceptance, and the Warp 
Twisters’ Union 53 to 45 for rejec 
tion The Carders’ Union — also 
voted against acceptance, this union 
being the last to announce its vote, 


which was the deciding factor in the 


issue The Mule Spinners’ Union, 
the Ring Twisters’ Union and the 
Slashers’ Union were all favorable 
to accepting the compromise, the 


slashers voting 7r to 24 in favor of 


it 

Though supposed to be held secret 
until the meeting of the Textile 
Council Monday afternoon, the re 


sults of the ballots 


around on the street, and some of the 


were noised 


council delegates questioned the neces 


sity of holding a session, but this 
was necessary, it was said, to discuss 
wavs and means of continuing the 
strike 

Che result came somewhat in the 


nature of a surprise, as the community 
in general had endorsed the compro 
mise offer of the State Board as being 
the only one that could bring about an 
amicable settlement without 


inv mate 
rial loss of prestige to either side 
Prominent businessmen and many of 


the ministers of the city had come out 
openly with appeals to the workers to 
the 5% the 
time being, and thus end the contro- 
versy that 


accept ofter, at least for 


is said to be costing the city 


at least one million dollars weekly. 


more than one-half of which is in loss 
of wages alone. 


Manufacturers’ Next Step Uncertain 


Following the decision of the 
unions, Andrew Raeburn, secretary o1 
the New Bedford Cotton Manufac- 


turers’ Association, speaking for the 
organization in the absence of Presi- 
dent John Sullivan, said that the next 
step of the 
certain. 


manufacturers was un- 

“We have been awaiting the out- 
come of the vote so no plans have been 
prepared as to future action by the 
manufacturers.” he announced. “I 
really do not know what to say. When 
the manufacturers voted to accept the 
compromise recommended by the joint 
committee, consideration was not 
would be done in the acd 


that it the 


given what 


vent was rejected by 


operatiy es.” 


No meeting had been scheduled by 


the manufacturers, he said, adding 
that it was impossible for him to state 
whether the 54 compromise offer 


would hold indefinitely or be voided 


at once 

It was reported during the day 
that appeals for aid were on the in- 
crease, and that contributions to the 


relief fund were showing a decrease 


October 6, 1928 
Turner-Halsey Co. Incorpo. 
rates Its Export Department 


Organization 
week of 


was completed this 
the Turner-Halsey Export 
Corp., a new company formed for the 
purpose of carrying on and expanding 
the business of the Turner-Halsey 
Co.’s export department. The com 
pany has been incorporated in New 
York State for $300,000. 


I’. S. Bruyn is president of the Tur 
ner-Halsey Export Corp.; N. S. W 
Vanderhoef is vice-president and 
treasurer; P. C. Carpenter is secretary 
and assistant-treasurer. Messrs. Bruyn 
and Vanderhoef, together with Spen 
D. W. Halsey and H 
M. Turner, comprise the board of di 
rectors. It is that 
Halsey’s export trade has been more 
This 


new organization will further promote 


cer Turner, C., 


said ‘Turner- 


than 10% of their total business. 


an already large shipment overseas. 


‘ . 
Correction 
lhe omission through printer’s error 
of a continuation line on page 187 of 
our last issue (Sept. 29), made the 


review of William Whitman's life 


published in that issue, appear to 
break off in the middle of a sentence. 
lhe article was, however, continued 


on page 217 on which page were given 
\Ir. Whitman's clubs and societies, a 
sketch of his family connections and 
the 


the pall bearers. 


mention of funeral services and 


N. A. GC. M. Convention Prograin 





Interesting Topics Set for 


Discussion by Authorities 


HE 


progress in creating new and ex- 


\merican cotton industry's 
tending present uses for its products 
in face of potential over-production 
throughout the world, will be a feature 
ot discussions at the convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Oct. 24-25. 

Hedging of cotton will be considered 
from the viewpoint of the mill trea 
surer, the cotton exchange and theory. 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of Merrimack 
Mtg. Co., Lowell, Mass., Samuel T. 
Hubbard, former president of the New 
York Cotton Prof. 
Melvin I. Copeland of Harvard, will 
be the speakers. 

Bok: 
Institute will explain what new uses 
have found 

how 


Exchange, and 


Morse of The Cotton-Textile 
for cotton in recent 
vears and fields that had been 
developed to a limited extent have 
heen expanded to use more yarn and 
cloth. Suggestions for further uses 
will be discussed during the opening 


Wednes- 


been 


session of the convention 


day afternoon, Oct. 24, which will be 
devoted to this subject. <A 
dance will be held in the evening. 


dinner 


Problems and new processes ot 
manufacturing in cotton mills will be 
the meeting Thursday 

Oct. President = G. 
Buxton will preside at the 
the New 


officers will be elected and reports sub 


discussed at 
Morning, 25. 
Edward 
session in afternoon. 
mitted previous to the discussion on 
hedging of cotton and an address on 
statistics by Dr. 
Youngblood of the U. S. 
of Agriculture. A 


cotton sonney 
Department 
the 


evening will bring the convention to a 


banquet in 


close. 

The Nominating Committee is as 
follows Robert Amory, Amory, 
Browne & Co., Boston; Alfred EF. 
Colby, treasurer, Pacific Mills, Boston, 


and W. B. MacColl, treasurer, Lor 
raine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Medal Committee follows: W. 
Irving Bullard, treasurer of E. H 
Jacobs Mtg. Co., 
Robert Amory ; 


Danielson, Conn 
treasurer, Draper Corp., 
Mass.; H. P. Kendall, president, Ken- 
dall Mills, 


Lowe 


Boston and Russell B 


8. H. Bristow Draper, 
Hopedale, 
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Bull Points Outweigh Bear Points 








HE price of cotton dropped too low last 


month. The average tor September was 

about 18.66c (spot middling at New York). 
The dip in the middle of the month was unwar- 
ranted by any fundamental conditions, and a 
more correct picture is gained by considering the 
prices prevailing at the beginning and end of 
the month, which were above I9c. The Sep- 
tember average was over 3c below a year ago, 
although the total supply of cotton is now not 
much more than 500,000 bales larger than then. 
On the whole, it is generally admitted that 
unfavorable conditions probably reduced the 
crop prospects during September. Also the 
effects of curtailment in cotton manufacturing 
hecame clearly apparent and a stronger market 
is observable in the case of cotton goods. The 
ability of cotton textiles to respond to the 
advance in the price of raw cotton is a favorable 
indication. 

A year ago the mills were in a position in 
which drastic curtailment of production was 
required, Now, after several months of such 
curtailment, the position is quite different. Any 
change from now on is likely to be in the direc- 
tion of expansion. It is to be hoped that any 
such expansion will be moderate. The mills 
have it in their power to enjoy a more stable 
business in 1929 than they have had in a good 
many years and at the same time to earn better 
profit margins, 


Bull Points 

The factors affecting the price of raw cotton 
ire predominantly bullish. The bull points may 
he listed as follows: 

(1) Deterioration in crop prospects during 
September. The tropical storms and attendant 
rains did much damage from Florida to North 
Carolina. Unseasonably low 
curred, and delayed the crop. Heavy rains in 
lexas did considerable damage. Reports of rot- 
ting and shedding are widespread. Pretty gen- 
eral agreement exists that the top crop will be 


poor. 


temperatures oc- 


(2) The reported ginnings down to Sept. 15 
were sufficiently low to support the contention 
that the crop is very late, especially east of the 
\lississippi river. 

(3) The prospects are that the crop will on the 
average be of relatively low grade. 


World Cotton Crop 








Gov't Crop Estimates - ~2 ww 


a 


xi 
Ginnings - Season 
Total to Date ~_ 
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Fie. 1. RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton Crop (estimated) 
{griculture. 


(Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 


World “Visible Supply 


Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for December indi- 
cate actual domestic crops (Dept. of Commerce). 
for season to end of month shown (Dept. of Commerce). 
Supply (American and total), as of the Saturday nearest the end of month 


in Cotton Situation, Says Dr. Haney 


(4) The visible supplies are small and have 
shown relatively small increases. Unsold stocks 
in factors’ hands are said to be small. 

(5) Mill stocks are small both here and in 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. For the first time in months, the 
bull points clearly outweigh the bear 


points. Raw cotton prices will prob- 
ably rise above 20c. 

2. Yarn and cloth markets have 
gained in strength. Yarn prices are 
likely to barely reflect advances in 
cotton. Gray goods prices seem more 
likely to show independent strength, as 
the statistics indicate a fundamental 
improvement in the demand and supply 
situation. 





Europe. I|n this country they are very low even 
considering the season and the level of mill con 
sumption. 

(6) Spot sales in the South have recently been 
quite large 

(7) The cotton business is reported to be 
more active in Manchester with good sales to 
India and yarns and goods firmer in price. 

(8) The high rate of activity in the automo 
bile industry has used up more cotton than usual. 

(9) Signs of improvement in the domestic 
textile trade are apparent. ‘Vhe mills report in- 
creased orders, and the diminished fear of lower 
New York 


cotton jobbers show increased sales in August 


cotton prices has stimulated buying. 


and wholesale dry goods sales rose sharply con- 
sidering the season. 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufac- 
Margin—Average 
Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal 





Pextile 
turning 
point has occurred with stocks of standard cotton 
cloths reduced and unfilled orders increased 

(11) Some settlement of the New Bedford 
strike seems near at hand. 

Bear Points 

The bear points are much less numerous and 
important. They may be stated as follows: 

(1) Exports for the season to date are smalle 
than in either of the last two years, and the same 
may be said of world takings. 


(10) The figures of the Cotton 


Merchants’ Association show that a 


(2) Domestic mill consumption is rather low. 

(3) The danger of speeding up production too 
rapidly, to the injury of a market for cotton 
textiles. 

(4) Yarn prices are still weak Manufactur- 
ers’ replacement margins, though showing a little 
improvement, continue too low to be satisfactory. 

(5) Difficulty is being experienced in getting 
higher prices for garments. 

(6) Both retailers and wholesalers are. still 
showing great caution and hesitation in buying 

(7) The technical position has been weakened 
by much short covering and possibly a good deal 
of speculative buying by the public. The period 
of the heaviest movement of the crop is at hand 
and much hedge selling lies ahead. 

I:vidently speculative setbacks are to be ex 
pected, but the cotton 
fundamentally stronger. 

Statistical Position 

The statistical position of raw cotton is only a 
little weaker than at the beginning of the season 
last year, 


market appears to be 


so little that a reduction in the gov 
ernment’s estimate, which is easily possible, may 
make the situation much the same. The carry 
over being a little over 2.5 million bales and the 
crop estimated at about 14.4 million bales, we 
have a total available supply of 16.9 million 
running bales of lint cotton. August domestic 
consumption accounted for about 527,000 bales 
and exports, including linters, amounted to a 
little over 259,000 bales, making a total disap 
pearance of about 786,000 bales. This leaves a 
balance as of September 1 of 16.1 million bales, 
or an average of 1,470 bales per month for the 
season 

\ year ago the available supply was 15.6 
million f 1,418 per 


bales, or an average of 


M 


ie 


. 
. 


«6 
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Manufacturers 
Margin 
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month for the remainder of the season. Thus 
there is only a little over 500,000 bales 
difference and the deterioration of the crop 





during September may wipe this out entirely. 
The consumption and export figures are lower 


than last year, but a year ago a declining trend 
as in prospect while this year we are at or near 
bottom and subsequent increases are to be 
expected 

The best guess that one can make now (and 
it is only a guess) would be that consumption 
uid exports this season will be about the same 

last year, or a total of about 14.5 million 
hales lf we ngure the available supply at 10.9 
nillion bales, this would leave a balance at the 
end of the season of about 2.4 million bales, 
probably less That is 


ituation not very 


the best guess at present 
uggests a ditferent from a 


the world supply of American cotton last 


vear was 20.5 million bales and we accept the 
consumption estimate as 15.4 million bales, we 
lave a world carry-over of about 5.1 million 
lale ’ against Fadl 


7.7 million bales a year ago. .Add- 
ing the estimated crop at 14.4, we t a total 
world supply of American cotton of 19.5 million 


{7 ¢ 
hales. 

On the usual basis of estimating, the probable 
general price level for the season of 1928-29 
would be between 20 and 21c. 


hows that a world supply of about 19 


Past expel ience 
million 


hales generally brings about that average figure 
during the season. 

\nother way of looking at it is to consider 
that last year the average price was 20.3c with 
t supply of 20.5 million bal This vear the 
upply is about one million bales smaller, which 
uggests a price as much as 2c higher than the 
average ot last veal 

\t least the rule of thumb methods indicate a 
further advance as the season progresses, par 
ticularly as any change in the supply seems 
probably to be in the direction of a reduction 


Crop Late; Visible Supplies Moderate 


he first of the accompanying charts shows 
that the estimated size of the new crop is about 
the same as the initial estimate tor the crop made 
In 1925 The ginnings down to Sept. 15) were 
much below a year ago, but were similar to the 
une period in 1920, Phe world visible supply 
of all cotton, estimated at 4,171,000 bales, is 
about 1.2 million bales under last vear but above 


1y25 Phe world visible supply of American 
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cotton, at about 2,668,000 bales, is about 1.5 
million under a year ago, and is lower even than 
in 1925. ‘The world visible showed about the 
usual seasonal increase in September. 

It is still too early to draw any conclusions on 
the basis of the ginning figures, other than that 
the new crop is very late in some sections. The 
visible supplies are moderate, and if world con- 
sumption is to be as large as last year, firm cotton 
markets are indicated. 

Several points in the domestic cotton supply 
Interior stocks are low in 
comparison with either of the last two years. 


are worth noting. 


The movement into sight down to the end of 
September was only about 2,282,700 bales in 
comparison with 3,073,000 bales last year and 
2,940,500 bales in 1926, Thus either the crop is 
late or is smaller than anticipated, or both. On 
the other hand, exports thus far in the season 
have been a good deal under the same period in 
1927 or in 1926.. World takings of American 
cotton have been only 1,931,000 bales, against 
2,312,000 bales last vear and 2,017,000 the year 
before. Thus there is room for a good deal of 


improvement in the distribution of the crop. 


Comparison With 1925 Suggests 20c 
Level Justified 


situation as illustrated in the 
second chart most nearly resembles the same 
At the end of August in that 
year, the average monthly supply available for 
about 1,540,000 bales. Last 
month, as already noted, we estimate the supply 
to have been 1,470,000 bales per month. The 
average daily mill consumption in August, 1925, 
this year it was 19,510 bales. 
Che manufacturers’ 


Perhaps the 
period In 1925. 


the season was 


Was 17,350 bales; 
replacement margins were 
higher in 1925 than they now are, being almost 
up to the average tor 1921-1926. In August this 
vear they were only 91% of that average. Thus 
the supply of cotton in the United States is now 
a little smaller than in the earlier year ana 
the domestic mill consumption is larger, while 
manufacturers’ margins are considerably lower. 
In both years, the trend of manufacturers’ re 
placement margins was upward toward the end 
and more than the seasonal expansion in mill con 
sumption occurred early in the fall. 

; 


he pomt in this comparison les in the light 


it throws on probable price levels. The average 
for the season 1925-1926 was 20.6c. This gives 
some reason, in view of the favorable comparison 
made by the statistics, for expecting that spot 


cotton at New York may average at least 20¢. 
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Of course, if the forthcoming Government 
estimate indicates a crop of only 14,000,000 bales 
or less, the 21c level would become more probable 

The offsetting factor lies in the low replace- 
ment margins of the spinners and manufacturers 
of most cloth. They are unable yet to get 
sufficient price for their products to cover costs 
and allow a profit. Accordingly, mill activity 
and the consumption of raw cotton are not likely 
to run high for some time. This will be les 
likely if the price rises above 20c for that woul 
tend to restrict consumer demand. 

On the whole, the trend suggests the possibility 
of a fairly stable situation with moderate produc 
tion and a little improvement in margins. 


Yarn and Gray Goods Market Stronger 


The Trextit—E Wortp index of cotton yar 
prices in September averaged 84.2% of tl 
monthly average for 1921-1925. This compare 
with an August average of 86.3, and with 96 
In some respects this showing 1 
misleading, however, as the trend of yarn pric: 
turned upward toward the end of September. 

Spindle activity increased more than usual i 
August, but is not now much out of line wit 
requirements. Stocks of carded sales yarns have 
declined and unfilled orders gained. 


a year ago. 


While the yarn situation is not as strong 
that of gray goods, and spinners’ margins ave 
age lower in September than in August, son 
improvement has already appeared and it seen 
practically certain that yarn markets will respon 
fully to gains in the price of raw cotton. 

According to the TEXtTiLt—E Worvp index, tl! 
average price of cotton cloth in September wa 
98.8% of the average for 1921, which compare 
with an index of 100% in August and 116.1 
There has been a decided improv: 
ment in the gray goods market which began 
about the middle of September. One of the more 
favorable indications in the cotton textile situa- 


vear ago. 


tion is the ability of gray goods to respond to 
advances in raw cotton. Moreover, the trend of 
wholesale dry goods sales was upward in August 
and the sales of New York cotton jobbers 
Above all, 
we would emphasize the decrease of stocks of 


showed a more than seasonal gain. 


standard cotton cloth, and the increase in un- 
filled orders. 


appear to have been well ahead of productior 


Sales during the past two mont! 


\s we have stated in previous analyses, tl 
development should mark a turn in the fortum 
of cotton textile manufacturers, 





Annual Meeting of New York ®* hemp manutacturing company con- ern Carolina will be represented at 
g ne: : 

this meeting; also as many representa 

manutacture of pro- tives of firms allied with 


Lowell Alumni , 
\ mull 


Phe second annual meeting of the 


ferred with the local tarmers 


ducts from hemp is in operation at 


the textile 
industry be present as possibly can. 


Gaston County Textile Manu- 


facturers Hold Annual Meeting 
GASTONIA, N. C.—At the annu 


' th call Tes meeting recently of the  Gastor 
New York Alumni of the Lowell Tex Sugartand. offering a market for ia cial ; ee , ei 
tile Institute will be held this even- 4 er the general heading of waste, County Textile Manufacturers As~ 
no (Oct. 6) at the Fraternities Club en ee the tollowing topics have been sug-  ejation, |. H. Separk was elected pre 
eis aii Ce hae: Wel gested by various superintendents in jdent, succeeding A. G. Myers, pres 
cist SOL) Eom CW ,OoOrTrK . ‘ . . ee . 2 . ‘ i ? o 
ry I henatuet ’ Kastern Carolina Div ision of Eastern North Carolina nulls: dent of the Citizens National Bz 
rere Will be a Danquet, election ol : ion = : 7 , 
otheers ind speeches by ( has. 1d] S. I. ® to Hold Meeting \Waste of Cotton in Process here; S. P. Stowe, Belmont, first vic 
; resident of th hool orl lhe Eastern Carolina Division of Waste of Labor—W aste ot Supplies president, and W. B. Rhyne, Cher 
ames, presiden Se, erin ee ae oS aliliiairet eaehil \ ee Waste of Human Effort—Waste oft “1 cone dalle oury a 
1 : ( > >» c SSO 1 » seco >. a > 
honorary member ot the alumni ind ae - ; aS . a 5 a t Money ville, secon ; ce-pre ent. 
} \ hok re o } he . » . . : direc “S : > vear: | 
by A. AL Stewart, class of 1900 vill hold meeting in the lextile What is considered a amount of Directors for one year: John 
ae ee oo. ait . , 6 . ° . wm lee , >* , eat 
lhe present officers are: Herbert .\ Department of the North Carolina waste per Spindle for Spinning, Twist- Rutledge, China Grove; two yea 
Currier 6 preside i Arthur State College, Raleigh, N. ( | riday, ing, Spooling, Reeling and Winding? Carl H. Potter. Tuxedo: three years 
iS donesterams oe vice-president : Ge Oct. 12, at 10.00 A. M What is the best method of reducing R. F. Craig, Stanley; Coit M. Robi 
‘ ean, oO0, ( rest it: eo . 


Bienstock, 24, 


R. R. Sleeper, ‘oq and Hl. M. Brigham, 


ecretarv-treasure 


"24, trustees 


preside Ove 


Farmers Near Beaumont. Texas. 


Will Plant Hemp 


sion, and 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS \ number ot fronted 
farmers in Jefferson county are should be 
to plant hemp The decision was brought out. 


reached after the representative of 


1). I’. Lanier, superintencent 
Oxtord Cotton Mills, Oxtord, N.C, 
is chairman of the division and will 
the meeting. 

Mr. Laniet 
will be the general topic for discus- 


with 


It is hoped that every mill in East 


of the the roving waste on the 
spinning room? 


caused from detective 


every mill man is con- 


this problem there 


ich helpful intormation 


on slashers 
measuring on 
tensions on 


Is the uneven run outs 


Warpers or from varying 
announces that waste beams in slashing? Best remedy? year, R. 

How may the waste made in starting 
up a slasher set be effectively reduced ? 


out in the Jon, Lowell: J. W. Stowe, Belmont 


C. D. Welch, Cramerton; W. H. Su 
tenfield, Statesville. 

Hold-over are: () 
Rankin, Gaston 


directors 
Grady 
Goldberg, Bessemer Cit 


Smyre and A. K. Winget. 


Robert 


Fred L. 


= Gastonia; two years, A. K. Hu 


Puritan Silk Co., Inc., Grottoes, Va., 


Cherryville; A. Q. Kale, Tuckaseigi 


has been succeeded by the Grottoes Silk Carl A. Rudisill, Cherryville; and \> 
P. Stowe, Belmont. 


Mills, Ine. 


ha 


an 
mi 
ha 
of 
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to 
fe 
th 
Wi 
fo 
ne 
cr 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf "We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








New Bedford’s Future 


HE arbitrary method with which New Bed- 

ford cotton manufacturers were accused of 
having declared a 10% reduction in wages last 
April and which action cost them the sympathy 
and moral support of a large part of that com- 
munity in the protracted strike that followed, 
has been made to appear as the most considerate 
of acts by comparison with the unrepresenta- 
tive voting method by which the seven unions 
forming the New Bedford Textile Council de- 
feated last Monday the magnanimous offer of 
the manufacturers to compromise on a 5% 
wage reduction. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the sympathy of New Bedford busi- 
ness men and landlords, whose granting of 
credit to the strikers has been largely responsi- 
ble for keeping the strike alive, should now be 
favoring the manufacturers. 


The voting method by which the New Bed- 
ford Textile Council decides such weighty ques- 
tions, and which in this instance has placed the 
very lives of thousands of that city’s workers, 
and the existence of most of,its textile mills, 
in jeopardy, is so preposterously unrepresenta- 
tive and un-American as to cause officials of 
the Russian Soviet to blush in envy. Approxi- 
mately 28,000 operatives are employed by the 
cotton mills of the city when running full time. 
By reason of very general short-time operation 
for several years and the protracted strike, large 
numbers have sought work elsewhere, and it is 
estimated that only 15,000 to 18,000 remain 
who are directly affected by the strike. It is 
also estimated that less than half of this num- 
her are unionists in good standing and thus 
qualified to vote, and it is also estimated that 
not over 25 per cent of those qualified voted 
lost Monday, many because the voting was 
stopped earlier than expected. 

[t would have been unrepresentative and 
arbitrary enough to allow the destinies of some 
16,000 mill workers to be decided by a vote of 
about 2,000 unionists who were willing and 
able to cast their ballots, but nothing so rep- 
resentative was allowed. There are seven 
separate unions represented in the Council, 
cach apparently owing its entity to precedent 
rather than to any logical classification. Rep- 
resentative of weaving and warp preparation 
are the weaver’s, loom-fixer’s, warp-twister’s 
and slasher’s union; representative of the spin- 
ning section of the industry are the carder’s, 
mule-spinner’s and ring-spinner’s unions. There 
is necessarilly a wide variation in their indi- 
vidual membership, but in the balloting upon as 
momentous a question as the ending or con- 
‘inuation of a strike that has already paralyzed 

city for six months, the votes of one or two 
lasher-tenders or warp-twisters were equal to 
hose of dozens of weavers or ring spinners. 

Four of the seven unions (weaver’s, loom- 
ixer’s, warp-twister’s and carder’s) voted 
gainst acceptance of the manufacturer’s com- 
romise offer, and three (mule-spinner’s, 
slasher-tender’s and ring-spinner’s) favored ac- 


ceptance. But an unofficial report of the vote 
of the unions opposing acceptance shows their 
total vote to have been 833 to 609, and that a 
change of only five votes in one of these unions, 
which recorded a total of only 98 ballots, would 
have changed the result to four to three in favor 
of going back to work at the 5% wage reduc- 
tion. 

No wonder that a long-suffering New Bed- 
ford public, including a large number of the 
mill workers, feel outraged by this preposterous 
exhibition of labor union tyranny. No wonder 
that the unions are being urged to reconsider 
and repeat balloting whose terms were evidently 
misunderstood by members, and no wonder that 
the manufacturers are being urged to reopen 
their mills on the compromise wage basis. 

It must be understood, however, that mills 
cannot resume operations upon a_ profitable 
basis without a certainty of steady business, 
and of a balanced operating force. Few, if any, 
New Bedford mills have any such assurance 
today. Furthermore, the point has been reached 
in this strike where it has become plain to any 
unprejudiced observer that the future of New 
Bedford, its cotton mill operatives and its mills 





THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: More general activity 
has continued in the goods market as con 
fidence spreads and chance of large cotton 
crop diminishes. Print cloths were very 
active last week but a shade quieter this 
week. Prints and percales sell in volume 
and makers are under contract to end of 
vear. Crop report to be issued Oct. 8 
awaited with interest. Gray goods reach 
new high levels for current movement. 

Wool Markets: Early cool weather has 
brought improved spot interest in both men’s 
and women’s wear fabrics. Coatings are 
center of interest. Stocks in secondary 
market appear light and greater retail activ 
itv promises to make inroads. Several men’s 
wear houses find revived interest in spring. 
In general the tone of the market is con 
siderably improved, but more confidence in 
raw wool would help situation. Fair to good 
demand for worsted yarns for quick 
delivery from all trades; prices steady. 

Knit Goods: \ctive turn in underwear 
market has developed with buvers seeking 
quick deliveries of seasonable merchandise. 
Trade hopes that apparent scarcity will be 
object lesson to buyers to operate earlier. 
lirmer cotton and cool weather have aided 
sellers. Hosiery remains spotty but with 
better demand and a few bright spots. Mer- 
chants feel that more skillful merchandisine 
is needed before hosiery can take full 
advantage of its market. 

Silk Markets: Broad silks record further 
improvement as demand continues and the 
raw material firms up. Orders latelv held 
back by buyers are being placed and primary 
market will doubtless come to end of sea- 
son with unusually complete clearance of 
stocks. Satin crepes hold assured position. 
Transparent velvets well — so'd. Many 
possible developments in novelty fabrics 
ahead. New prints well received. 


J@Y> 


depends upon whether it is to be dictated by the 
radical labor element, and by a small and 
tyrannical group of labor leaders who have 
given a glaring demonstration of their selfish 
ness and lack of fairness and ability. 

We eS 


A Common Language on Costs for 


Wool Mills 


HE Wool Institute has compiled a cost 

manual which promises much benefit to the 
industry which the Institute serves. The 
manual, which was described in these columns 
last week, offers uniform principles and termi- 
nology, where the greatest variation and con- 
fusion has heretofore existed. It sets a founda- 
tion which if fully utilized will enable the in- 
dustry to speak a common language and thus 
to reach a comprehension of conditions impos- 
sible of access when cost principles had no simi- 
larity. 

It not only offers uniformity but also mod- 
ernity of practice in cost matters. The manual 
is the product of well trained thought and in 
telligent survey and its proper use will in no 
way interfere with individual enterprise or 
initiative, though it may involve points on which 
there is difference of opinion among a 
countants. 

The big thing is that the Wool Institute's 
Manual offers a standard, a point of departure 
which should place all mills on an equal footing 
so far as knowledge of costs is concerned. “ No 
competition is as dangerous as that of igno- 
\nd no industry can 
afford to pay tribute to ignorance when the 


rance,’ says the manual. 


channel for enlightenment is openly offered. 


* «Kx 


International Wool Relations 
2? accredited representatives of wool deal 

er’s and manufacturer's organizations of 
this country do not attend future meetings of 
the International Wool Conference “through 
the open door,” as cordially invited by M. 
Maurice Dubrulle, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of this European organt- 
zation, instead of through the back door as 
unofficial observers, it will not be because ot 
any lack of effort or cordiality on the part of 
M. Dubrulle in presenting the official invitation. 
\t his meetings with the various trade associa- 
tions in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
M. Dubrulle made a most favorable impression 
and he was a charming host at the dinner that 
he gave representatives of the trade associa- 
tions in New York City last week. 

Undoubtedly M. Dubrulle now realizes that, 
unlike European trade associations, those of 
this country lack legal authority to make their 
acts binding upon mills and firms represented 
therein; also that in the arbitration of trade 
disputes wool dealers and manufacturers of 
this country have little in common with those 
of Europe, although heartily endorsing the 
Conference idea. M. Dubrulle also under- 
stands that there is keen interest here in the 
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efforts that are being made by his association 
levelop international wool statistics and a 
eral willingness to go the limit in coopera 
with the International \V ool Conference in 

e« consummation of such plans. 
In its broad powers, in its delegation of vot 
ing authority, and in its principal activities the 
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International Wool Conference is essentially association will have something more than the 
lkuropean and not international, and United moral support of our trade associations, and 
States’ intervention in European trade matters that, in the meantime, an unofficial alliance, 
would be unwarrantedly, if not offensively, in- similar to that of this country with the League 
trusive. M. Dubrulle has ample assurance that of Nations, will provide as intimate contact as 
when trade matters of international importance is desirable for the best interest of the wool 
arise in which this country is concerned his trade of Europe and the United States. 





Spun Silk Exhibit Rooms this research committee that the need terms are being worked out that will 

as been realized of changing many more clearly define and suggest to the 

Formally Opened by Researeh "ames now used by manufacturers of imagination the supple beauty of these 
Committee spun silk fabrics. More distinctive fabrics. 


rw new exhibition rooms of the 


wn Silk Research committee, at 386 ‘Textile Work Least Hazardous 


lourth Ave., New York, were opened 

Wednesday morning under the direc 

tion of Ralph Corbett and M \ 
th 


\n opportunity to view the rooms 





Russell T. Fisher and John A. Perkins 


Prove This at Safety Congress 


' , 
in advance was given to representa \FETY in cotton mills has reached trade papers carried a story based on a 
ves of the trade and fashion papers. the point where records of operat- report published by the American 
\l] buyers and merchandise managers ig without a single lost time accident Engineering Council to the effect that 


of retail stores have been invited to during a month or periods of three there were too many accidents in cot- 


it these artistic showrooms at any months are not unusual, declared Sec- ton mills. An examination of this re- 
ne retary Russell ‘T. Fisher of the Na- port shows that the investigators based 
was emphasized that in no sense tional Association of Cotton Manu- their conclusions on data from only 41 
were these rooms to have anvthing to facturers at the National Safety companies out of a total of over 6,348 
ell, but would be entirely devoted to Council Congress held in New York in the industry. It is not necessary to 
e collection and display of new and last Tuesday emphasize the unfairness and proba 
nteresting fabrics made entirely or it “Eighteen months without a lost bility of errors in judging an indus 
part of spun silk. From time to time time accident is the mark set by New try of the size of the textile industry 
thre will contain fabri ind) gat England Southern Mills at Lowell, on such a small group. 
weente ment from Par Italy and which has 400 emploves,” he told the “A study of the records of leading 
: erland lextile Section of the Congress in the accident insurance companies of the 
lhis committee is devoting its re Hotel Pennsylvania “The Luther country should indicate the true con- 
ources to perfecting and originating Mtg. Co., Fall River, with 500 em- ditions that prevail in the industry. 
ideas and uses for spun silk and ploves,” he continued, “has had but Through the courtesy of a number of 
he current exhibit contains beautiful one lost time accident in &1o days. leading insurance companies, the acci- 
ibrics in the modern trend, such as The plant operated 450 days without dent records covering the insurance 
nted silk moires, novelty printed a lost time accident, then had one and of about 400.000 employes or about a 
charmeuse in futuristic patterns, now has completed another vear with- billion man hours worked, have been 
heautiful spun silk upholstery fabrics, out a lost time accident examined. 
silk printed chiffon velvets, “During the last several months “On the basis of these records, 
cravat silks, and peacl down radium three mills of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc.. there are 20.4 accidents per million 
prints made into pajamas and loung Rhode Island, have gone five months man hours of exposure, ranging with 
ng robes without a lost time accident, a group the different insurance companies 
the accompanying picture shows of five mills of the same corporation from a low of 17.4 accidents, to 41.8 
the interior of the exhibit hall, which have gone three months without a lost) accidents per million man hours of 
is artistically furnished with modern- time accident Phe Kilburn) Mills, exposure. The analysis of accident 
istic style furniture set off by harmon- New Bedford, with 1300 employes. records of about 375,000 employes 


l 


zing cretonnes. Of especial interest went three months without a lost time shows .0418 accidents per employe per 


are the attractive window drapes of accident when the plant was in oper- year or 41.8 accidents per 1000 em 

printed charmeuse in futuristic pat ation previous to the strike in that city. ploves per vear. The severity of the 

tern, which give an air of luxurious Many New England mills average accidents figured from the same 

beauty to the entire decorative about two accidents pet 100 ~em- source of information shows the davs 

scheme ploves pet VéEal lost per emplove to be SS5 and the 
It was stated by the directors of “Within the last few months the days lost per accident as 21.1. 








“Insurance company officials agree 
that there has been great progress in 
safety work in mills in the last several 
years hey feel that practically 
evervthing that can be done to safe 
guard machinery has been done and 
that records show that accidents from 
mechanical causes are less frequent 
than in any other industry. They are 
now urging more educational work to 
cut down accidents from non-mechan- 
ical causes. 


Insurance Rates Decreased 

“An indication of the trend of 
accidents in the industry can be ob 
tained from a study of the basic rates 
established by the State insurance 
boards. In Massachusetts, for ex 
ample, since the first Working Men’s 
Compensation act was passed in 1921, 


Display of Spun Silk Products in New Exhibition Rooms of Spun Silk Research the benefits provided by law have been 


Committee 


(Continued on page 127) 


Ready for Greenville Show 


Improvements in Lighting of Hall 
and Other Facilities 

The improvements which will be 
noted at the Eighth Southern Textile 
Exposition to be held in Greenville, 
Ss. C., Oct. 15 to 20, not only consist 
in greater facilities for exhibitors and 
visitors, but in changes in Textile 
Hall itself. Chief among these is 
increased illumination, especially on 
the first floor where the exhibit of 
looms will occupy most of the space 
In place of the former method of in 
direct lighting a new system has been 
installed under the direction ot 
(ieorge Wrigley, head of the electrical 
department of J. E. Sirrine & Co. 

lo get a brilliant result Glassteel 
diffuser units have been used. The 
installation consists of 99-300-watt 
lamps, spaced approximately at 1o ft 
x 14 ft. intervals, giving a lighting 
intensity of 15 to 18 foot-candles with 
a power expenditure of 2 watts pet 
square foot. Mr. Wrigley gave per 
sonal attention to the placing of the 
fixtures which were contributed by the 
following manufacturers: Benjamin 
Ileetric Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Division 
of the Miller Co., Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Co. and Wheeler Re 
Hector Co. The Mazda lamps were 
donated by Edison Lamp Works ot 
the General Electric Co. and National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Co. The layout will be an excellent 
exhibit of modern factory lighting. 

The increased illumination will not 
be confined to the first floor. The 
same attention has been given to the 
second floor and to other parts of the 
building. Huntington & Guerry, Inc.. 
official electricians for the show, have 
done a large amount of new work 
\dequate power and lighting circuits 
are now in place sufficient to care for 
the requirements of the Exposition. 

The huge two story addition to 
Textile Hall was completed this week 
Many exhibits are arriving. The 
decorators have finished their work 
in the annex and are hanging festoons 
of bunting in the main building. 

Two hundred exhibitors are prepar- 
ing the most interesting collection of 
cotton mill machinery ever seen in one 
place. The old established shops in 
New England have taken large spaces 
Two of the exhibitors have contracted 
for 4.000 square feet each. Several 
others have reservations almost as ex 
tensive. Within these sections will be 
seen some marvelous inventions and 
devices. 

\mong the smaller exhibitors there 
are hundreds of interesting machines 
articles of equipment and varieties of 
supplies. Everything used in a cot 
ton mill may be seen at the Souther: 
lextile Exposition. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914. 100 100 100 100 100 =100 


January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 182 
BEE 645.9165 144 156 168 209 189 178 
Oe vssx0% 178 182 190 #200 195 189 
September .. 171 1S6 194 195 194 189 
October .... 177 192 206 201 203 197 
225 


January, 1923 22 225 220 230 225 225 
BOER oscc0's 231 239 224 242 233 46234 
CONF wuecees 217 197 190 236 8 212 211 
September .. 224 215 207 224 215 216 


October .... 237 222 212 225 219 219 


January, 1924 278 241 228 243 236 239 
BOT «.ccces 220 211 192 194 193 198 
SEE. ass anes 270 198 186 191 185 196 
September .. 197 191 188 190 189 190 


October .... 195 196 187 1389 188 199 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 187 


April ...... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
SONY vcccews 197 183 185 176 181 182 
September .. 18 191 192 174 183 185 


Uctover .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 


January, 1926 167 175 177 162 170 171 
CC ere 153 163 161 155 158 159 


July . oles 149 149 151 141 146 147 
September .. 137 158 158 144 151 152 
Uctober .... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
January, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
BOT cacscs 118 136 143 142 143 140 
OUT ac sseee 143 149 146 145 151 150 
September .. 176 180 187 166 177 177 


October ..... 168 176 184 169 176 176 


January, 1928 151 163 166 166 166 165 


February .... 148 159 163 166 165 163 
March chkece. Ge 159 161 166 163% 163 


BOTT seasons 164 160 160 165 162% 162 
Re 172 165 164 168 166 166 
June 172 163 161 168 164% 164 
«snes 174 167 165 168 16614 167 
August ..... 154 161 161 168 16414 164 
September 150 157 159 165 162 161 


INDEX NUMBERS FOR SEPTEMBER 
HE index numbers for wool manufactures 
showed but slight change during September, 

while both cotton yarns and cloths showed greater 

resistance to the temporary decline in raw cotton 
prices than they did during the more protracted 
decline extending through July and August. 

The low of the decline in cotton was touched 
during the third week of the month and was a 
drop of 11 points from the average for the fourth 
week of August; yarns in the meantime declined 
five points, gray goods three points and colored 
goods four points. The fourth week of the month 
showed a recovery of thirteen points in cotton 
with only two points in yarns and gray goods, 
and with colored goods unchanged, but since then 
there has been an advance in yarn and _ cloth 
values that is more nearly proportionate to the 
continued advance in raw cotton. The indexes 
for the fourth week of September were as fol 
lows: cotton, 155; yarn, 157; gray goods, 160; 
colored goods 165; group average, 160. 

Excepting for a decline of two points in both 
the wool and tops indexes those for the wool 
group are unchanged from August. For the last 
week of August they are identical with the 
average for the month except in the case of tops. 
which is one point down at 198. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 


WorLp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 





Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 
July 31, 1914...... 100 100 100 100 100 
January, 1922..... 128 163 179 182 173 
BE iat uae xeee 165 185 185 184 182 
eee 18 202 196 188 108 
September ........ 192 202 199 190 194 
CNMI ou 6 dawaccws 1yy 209 208 lvl lvy 
January, 19235. 227 208 213 
MO fas haeSe sd 225 228 
ee 228 228 
September ... 223 22 
October ....... 222 224 220 
January, 1924..... 217 221 22% 228 
RN aa taxes news 216 223 219 221 
a ECT rete 191 212 219 218 
September mae 217 221 220 
ee 227 224 226 22a 
January, 1925..... 264 268 253 228 244 
sg a ba reek gece 219 234 230 241 238 
GS ivicc cawniees 216 217 216 239 227 
September 2138 209 212 221 219 
WGN ok ais. dectewe 216 212 212 227 22u 
January, 1926..... 215 218 211 22 221 
OE weet cies 181 193 198 224 208 
July faserditt Ania igd! i hw ol 173 184 189 215 19 
September 177 182 190 09 197 
DORE oewiwewcss 178 186 193 209 19s 
January, 1927..... 178 187 190 2098 198 
ME eke anaen es 177 182 184 211 196 
EE ha atk Slee eti 180 183 183 211 196 
September 182 ISS 187 211 LYS 
Ge. kuiededices 185 185 189 211 199 
January, 1928...... 194 1938 186 212 201 
February ......... 196 202 191 214 205 
nc eee 198 206 198 215 207 
EN Ch eck W evetac ete ane 199 206 198 215 208 
Sra 02 208 200 215 209 
June 04 209 2038 215 210 
NUE Nat'a'a eoaleiass ee 204 206 203 214 209 
\ugust ‘ 200 201 203 212 “07 
September ... 198 199 203 212 206 





HE assumption of a month ago that the cot- 

ton industry was then entering upon a more 
active cycle finds ample confirmation in the Census 
Bureau figures of active spindleage for the month 
of August. The TexT1LE Wortp index of 117 for 
\ugust compares with 98 for July and is identical 
with the March figure for the whole country. 
\ll parts of the country have contributed to the 
increase, but it is a somewhat singular fact that, 
as compared with March figures, the New Eng 
land States showed the greatest increase in activity 
on the basis of spindles actually operated; how- 
ver, as has been the case for the last three months 
owing to the New Bedford strike less than half 
ot the spindles in Massachusetts have been oper- 
ited, thus reducing materially the total for New 


Ingland and increasing materially the active. 


— COTTON GROWING STATES 
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INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922 


100 226 
U.S. Cotton N. E. Mass. N.C. 


August, 1922.... 109 125 94 92 125 
August, 1923.... 100 125 76 74 128 
August, 1924.... 84 97 68 68 93 
August, 1925.... 98 115 80 80 116 
August, 1926.... 106 127 81 83 = 127 
August, 1927.... 123 149 92 95 146 
1927-28 
PIE 5 cecs aes #23149 92 95 146 
September ...... 120. 145 89 88 148 
ee eee 119 =142 90 87 145 
November ...... 119 +144 88 85 146 
December ...... 110 =128 85 81 126 
JORUATY 20.5.6. 115 140 83 78 «147 
February ....... Mi 6S 84 81137 
March ..... oo at SS 91 91 138 
NEES ssakastasn 106 =128 75 69 128 
Ps s:cis ayaceigie’ 121 + 140 92 90 138 
TURES cccvcccese AES 38 88 86 6124 
BE Fe c,h aie eaten 98 108 78 77 110 
ee 117 =:132 92 94 = 125 











AVERAGE 


spindle hours per active spindle. 


This unavoidable distortion, due to the method 
of figuring the Texrite Worip index, is not 
present in the index of The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute, which is based upon average activity for the 
days actually operated each month; their August 
index is 91.28 as compared with 83.04 for July 
and 92.457 for June and to2.11 for last March 

The important fact disclosed by both indexes is 
a substantial increase in activity as compared with 
July, and, taken in conjunction with cotton con 
sumption figures and with the statistics of the 
Cotton Textile Merchants Association of New 
York, tend to confirm the assumption that pro 
tracted curtailment of production has proved 
effective and that a period of more normal produc 


tion and consumption is approaching. 


Te 
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McMillan C. King, for 20 years pres 


ident and manager of the Pelham (S. 


(.) Mills, has become first vice president 
the recently organized Cothran, King 
& Co. cotton firm, of Greenville, S. C., 


ind has gone to that city to make his 


hom 


Charles F. Sloan, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Brighton Wor- 
sted Co. to succeed his father, Charles 
I’. Sloan, who died Sept. 1. John G. 
Stewart, secretary and treasurer of the 
mpany, remains as general manager at 
the mill. Mr. Sloan, Jr., tor some time 
has been on the board of directors. 
Henry A. Jackson, who is in charge 
of the New York sales office, was elected 
4 director to succeed the late Mr. Sloan. 


« 


J. T. Gardner has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Anniston, Ala., Yarn Mills a 
corporation which he organized in 1900, 
and E. W. Bullard, former secretary and 
treasurer of the company, has been pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy. Mr. Gardner, 
who is an officer and director of several 
other business concerns in Anniston and 
elsewhere, is retiring from business, it 


8 State d 


A. L. Emerson, president of the War- 
renusburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., Inc., has 
heen elected to the board of directors o1 
the Tait Paper & Color Industries ot 
Glens Falls for the coming yeat 


Isaac Andrews, president of the 
Standard Looms, Inc., and the Andrews 
Loom & Harness Co., of Spartanburg, 
S. C. who recently won the national 
trapshooting championship at Vanda 
lia. O., was honored at a luncheon re 
cently at Spartanburg. The arrangement 
committee was composed of C. P. Wof- 
ford, cotton broker of Spartanburg; W. 
S. Montgomery, president of the Spar 
tan Cotton Mills, and City Councilman 
L. K. Brice Former Congressman 
James F. Byrnes was the chicf speaker 
it the luncheon. 


LeRoy L. Querns, formerly secre 
tary-treasurer of the Artus 
Mills, Bristol, Va., is now doing sales 
work for the company in eastern terri 


Knitting 


tors It has been erroneously reported 
that Mr. Querns was 
Angelo Richmond. Mr. Richmond is 

the Artus Knitting 
pe sition of secre tary 


succeeded by 


superintendent of 
Mills and the 
treasurer has not yet been filled 


Charles L. Bridger, secretary and 
treasurer of the Bladenboro (N ee 
Mills, Inc., together with his 
in-law, Byron Edwards, vice 
president of the South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbus, 5S. (¢ 
in Philadelphia, attending the conven 
tion of the American Bankers 
tion. Mr. 
at the office of their sales representative 


Philadelphia 


Cotton 


brother 
, Spent some time 


\ssoc la 
Bridger also spent some time 


rorrest bros., 


F. J. Daly, assistant service Manager 
Russell Mig. Co.’s Clicago, UlL.. 


has been named service manager 


for the 
branel 
the proposed new mill at St. Johns, 


Oue., Canada 


Eugene Robbins, son of A. H. Rob- 
bins, vice president and general manager 
the Eureka Cotton Mill and Spring 
stein Mills, Chester, S. C., is now buving 


cottol 


for these two mills 
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J. W. Hames, Superintendent, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. Who Was 
Elected General Chairman of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia 
at Their Recent Meeting Reported in 
These Columns on Sept. 22 


George A. Cooper of the Mononga- 
hela West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., has been appointed as 
an assistant chief business specialist in 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, according to Ray M. Hud- 
son, assistant director in charge of Com- 
mercial Standards Group of the Bureau. 
Mr. Cooper was formerly superintendent 





| 1928. 
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Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association, Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 





October 6, 1928 








of materials of the Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co. 

F. K. Hall, who for the last year has 
been connected with the experimental 
laboratory of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce at Clemson College, S. C., 
has recently resigned to accept the ap- 
pointment of associate technologist in the 
textile section of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards at Washington. 


Stephen B. Lowe, president of the 
S. B. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., and a pioneer in the mill supply 
business in that city, celebrated last week 
the 45th anniversary of his entering this 
line of business in New Bedford. 

James Strang, popular sales representa- 
tive of Saco-Lowell Shops, and Mrs. 
Strang, celebrated their 40th wedding an- 
niversary at their home in Auburndale, 
Mass., recently with a quiet family party, 
and were the recipients of congratu- 
latory letters and messages from many 
friends in the industry. 


W. B. Kitchens has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Montala Mfg. Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., a position he has held 
for 19 years. 

L. R. Boyd, who for the last 20 years 
has been connected with the Neely- 
Travora Mills, York, S. C., has resigned 
to become head of the motor repair and 


maintenance department at the Arcade 
Cotton Mills at Rock Hill, S. C. 

T. C. King, superintendent of dyeing 
of the Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
has resigned. 

Albert N. Martin, who has been with 
the Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for 
the last 17 years, has resigned to become 


superintendent of the Alabama Mills Co., 
Russellville, Ala. 


John H. Hyland, who has been with 
the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., for 8 





Piedmont Section of American Association of Textile Chemists and Color 


ists, Annual Meeting, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 13, 1928. 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association Meeting, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 


| 1928, 


1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Oct. 12, 1928. 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


Master Mechanics Section, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Green- 


| ville, S. C., Oct. 16, 1928 


Associated Industries of 


Massachusetts, 13th 


Annual Meeting, Copley 


Plaza and Bruswick Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1928. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Second 


National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 
Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


| Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association. 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., November, 1928 (date to be set later). 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
American Association of Woolen 


and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 


1928. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





es 





years, has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the carding and spinning de 
partments. On Oct. 1 Mr. Hyland will 
begin new duties at the Pepperell Mills, 
Biddeford, Me., as assistant superintend 
ent of the new blanket department. N\ 
announcement of his successor at the 
York plant has yet been made. 


John M. Burnett, for the last two 
years superintendent of the May 
Woolen Mills Co., Millbury, Mass., has 


resigned his position with that company 


William F. Rawley, superintendent 
for the Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company to accept a similar position with 
the Homestead Woolen Mills, West 
Swanzey, N. H. Geo. C. Bower, for 
merly superintendent of the Homestead 
Woolen Mills, West Swanzey, N. H.. 
has accepted a position with the Hock- 
anum Co., Rockville, Conn, 


John Bond, formerly assistant super 
intendent at the Wyandotte Worsted Co.. 
Rochester, N. H., has been appointed 
night superintendent of the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. 


John R. Patterson has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Hannah 
Picket Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


H. M. Patterson, former finisher at 
the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is now southern sales representativ: 
for the National Gum & Mica Co., Har 
rison, N. J. 


Edward T. Pendergast, overseer for 
the Rivulet Spinning Co., Inc., North 
Uxbridge, Mass., is to have charge oi 
the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc.. 
recently acquired by the Uxbridg 
( Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. 

H. Grady Parks, former overseer oi 
slashing at the Muscogee Mfg. Co.. 
Columbus, Ga., has resigned to accept 
a similar place with the Pepperell Mig 
Co., Opelika, Ala. 

C. H. Hammond has become oversee: 
of the carding department of the Aragon 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotto: 
Mills, Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., succeeding 
J. B. Horton, who recently resigned. 

D. K. Dunn is now overseer of card 
ing and spinning at the Greenville 
( Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Co 

Earl Hamer has been promoted to 
overseer of spinning at the Hogansvilk 
(Ga.) Mills. 

Stanley J. Roberts has taken the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning for the Rock 
River Woolen Mills, Janesville, Wis., 
succeeding Alexander Watt, who re 
signed. Mr. Watt leaves for the Pacitic 
coast and will not re-enter the mill until 
the spring of 1929. 

J. R. Edens is now overseer of the 
weaving department of the Gleenwood 
Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C. 

R. E. Berry has been appointed ove: 
seer of finishing at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

J. W. Loggins has been made second 
hand in weaving at the Lullwater Mig 
Co., Thomson, Ga 


I. K. Stroud, second hand in weaving 
at the Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lex 


ington, N. C., has resigned. 


John A. Watson, designer for W. ] 
Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Md., has re 
signed his position with that company 








Many Imitations and Grades of Purity Among Fibers 


Make Identification by Microscope Best 


URING the last few years 

sO many improvements and 

discoveries have been made 

in the chemical and physical 
treatment of fibers that many chemi- 
cal tests which depended on_ the 
presence of an impurity to identify a 
nber are now useless. For instance, 
it was once possible to identify a 
cuprammonium § silk because of a 
slight trace of copper left in it; and 
it was once possible to distinguish bast 
fibers from cotton because of the 
lignin which it was then impracticable 
to remove. Practically all the ramie 
used now is a lignin-free and attempts 
we being made to manufacture pure 
hemp and jute. 

At the same time that the purity 
of the fibers was being increased, imi- 
tations of various fibers were coming 

x into the market so that we now have 
several kinds of artificial wools 
well as the artificial silks. The im- 
provements in carbonizing were and 
still are increasing the uses of shoddy. 


as 


Microscope Best 
It is obvious that with many 
imitations and grades of purity on the 
market, some means must be employed 
to identify and evaluate each. Chemi- 


so 


TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTILE 
\. Natural fibers 
1. Animal 
a. Hairs — wool, mohair, 
camel hair, alpaca, 
vicuna 
b Secretions 
i of worms—silk, tus- 
sah silk 
i1 of mussels—sea silk 
2. Vegetable 


FIBERS 


a. Cellular fibers —wood 
pulp 

b. Seed hairs —cotton, 
Kapok 


c. Bast fibers—flax, hemp, 
jute, ramie 


d. Leat fibers Manila 
hemp. Sisal ~~ hemp, 
New Zealand flax 
e. Fruit or nut fibers 
cocoanut 
3. Mineral—asbestos 
hi. Artificial fibers 
1. Inorganic 
a. Metal—wires, tinsel 
b. Silicates — glass wool, 
slag wool 
2. Organic 
a. Cellulose esters — ace- 


tate silk 

». Regenerated cellulose 
nitro, cupra, 
silks 


\loditied fibers 





Vise’ se 


1. Cotton—mercerized cotton 


an Wi " yl—shx nldy 








Appearance of Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon. 
Flax, Hemp. Jute, Ramie, Shoddy, and Others 


By John H. Skinkle 


cal tests cannot keep up with the new 
discoveries and improvements; and in 
any case, some substances differ only 
physically and not chemically, as for 


example, shoddy and worsted, or cot 
ton and pure ramie. The microscope 
therefore becomes the last, and best, 
resort. 


TABLE Il 
Microscopic APPEARANCE OF ANIMAL Hatrs 


Wool Mohair Camel hair 
Color... . White White Reddish-brown 
Length in centi-!2-50 eer 14-27... 6-22 
meters. | 
Breadth in microns. . |5-100, usually 13-40 12-154 usually 30-44 .. | 16-25 beard hairs 40-110. 
Seales... ... Usually 2 in circuit. Shape/Fine toothed edge. Do not|Diagonal, no teeth. Seales on 


varies, sometimes concave on 


t project from surface of fiber 
| the beard hairs 


beard hairs thick at edges and 
have distinct cross walls 


Number of scales per|90-120..........-00+e0.00. 50-60 65-90. 
millimeter of 
length. 


Other characteristics, |‘ Kemps " where the scales are|Sometimes longitudinal clefts in, Darker striations present 





| very indistinct. | surface. 
| 
TABLE III 
Microscopic APPEARANCE OF SILKs 

| True silk Tussah silk Sea silk 
ies see ee ; | 
Color |White to yellowish Grav-brown Brown (may be removed.) 
Length. |Continuous Continuous 4-6 en 
Breadth in microns |Single filament, 10-21 mostly 16|40-60 |18-25 and 40-60 
Cross-section ..|Round or half-round |Flattened circles |Elliptical. 


Other characteristics Transverse fissures in the sericin.|Longitudinal striations. Fre-|Often twisted. Fractures even or 
Occasional humps or con-| quent diagonal parallel lines.| in steps, never fibrous. 
strictions | Very narrow branch 

| Natural ends-rounded 


fibers 


TABLE IV 
Microscopic APPEARANCE OF VEGETABLE FIBERS — SEED ITArrs 


Cotton Mercerized cotton Kapok 


Color White to brown Light brown Yellowish-brown 

Length in centi-|Up to 5} Up to 54 ; 
meters 

Breadth in microns. ./15-22 20-35 20-37 

Lignin None None Present 

Lumen Broad Irregulzr in breadth sometimes| Broad 

invisible | 

Joints |None None None 

Lonzituding! — stria-| None None None 
tions 

Fissures None None. . ..|None. 

Ends Blunt, sometimes rounded Blunt Blunt 


Cross-section, shape. |Elliptical or crescent, never cir- Oval or round 
cular or polygonal. 


Cross-section, Lumen Line or very narrow 


-|Oval or round 


. Small, eircular ‘Large 


Special Collapsed, twisted tubes Uniform smooth rods, humps Cylindrical tubes with very thin 
and depressions if not merc.| walls. Frequent bends 
under tension 
TABLE \V 
Microscopic APPEARANCE OF VEGETABLE FIBERS STEM FIBERS 
Flax Hen p Jute Ra nie 
Color White. gray, light vellow Gray, vellowish. brown. . | Yellowish Grav. vellowist 
Length in centi- 20-150 Up to 300 Up to 300 15-25 
meters 
Breadth in mi- 12-30 16-50 17-23 20-89) 
crons 
Lignin Shght Slight Much Very slight 
Lumen Very narrow Broad, often indistinet..|Broad, veriable, often Broad 
constricted or closed 
Joints Present Present None Present 
Longitudinal stri- Present Present Present Present 
ations 
issures Diagonal where bruised. Transverse and longitu- None Transverse and longitu 
dinal dinal 
Ends Pointed Blunt or forked Round Blunt 
Cross-section Sharp polygons Rounded polygons Sharp polygons Elongated, rounded poly- 
shape gons 
Cross-section Small, round Cleft-shaped Oval or round Polygons with radial fis- 
Lumen sures 
Special ~ Tow has both broad and Frequent lateral branch- 


narrow lumens es 


latter, 


It is the purpose of the writer to 
give, in tabulated form, the appeat 
the more common. textile 
To do this, it would be well 
to classify the fibers in some manner. 


ance of 
fibers. 


lable I is such a classification. 

Since it would require a book or two 
to discuss all of these fibers, the rela 
tively unimportant ones will be omitted 
from the tables, as will those, such as 
tinsel or glass wool, which may be 
readily identified by the naked eye 
\lso, purposes of comparison, 
mercerized cotton will be placed in 


for 


the table alongside of ordinary cotton. 

It may be stated at this point, that 
these tables will not suffice to 
identify fibers unless the microscopist 


alone 


has had experience on known samples. 
They are intended to be of aid in 
pointing out peculiarities to be ob- 
served while obtaining this experience 
and as memoranda to recall them to 
mind afterward. 


Animal Fibers 

In Table II, the characteristics of 
the animal hairs are noted. [t may be 
seen that the most distinguishing fea- 
ture in this group is the shape and 
size of the scales, wool having the 
smallest scales and mohair the largest. 
The mohair have fine 
toothed edges and do not project from 
the fiber. This last characteristic ac 
counts for the poor felting qualities of 
mohair. Alpaca and vicuna have been 
omitted as of small commercial 
portance. 

In Table III, the appearance of the 
silks, sea silk while commercially un 
important is included because the data 
is seldom quickly available. Note 
that the distinguishing features of 
tussah silk are its color in the natural 
and the frequent diagonal 
parallel lines which are present. 

Up to this point, the observation of 
the the fiber is 
necessary. In the case of the vege- 
table the cross-section, while 
not necessary, may well 
used as a check on the final decision 
Its appearance is therefore given for 


scales also 


im 


state 


cross-section of un 


fibers 


always he 


these fibers. 
Vegetable Fibers 

In Tables IV, V, and VI are given 
the the vegetable 
fibers. subdivided into seed hairs, bast 
and leaf The 
used at for 
purposes, 


characteristics of 


or stem fibers, fibers. 


while not present 
included 


because of their great value for rope 


strictly textile are 


and twine. The colors given are those 
natural state, and the test for 
lignin (with aniline sulphate) is also 
of value only when the fiber is in the 


in the 


natural state, since modern decortica- 
tion is very thorough. 
The presence or absence of joints 


(57) 
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TABLE VI 
( ( & OF VEGETABLE FIBERS LEAF FIBERS 
{ Ss New Zea 
Br 12-4 17-28, m 22 10-18 
J P Preset Present 
Br Br Narrow 
‘ Nor None 
Pres None 
None Transverse None 
Pointe Blunt Pointed 
; Sharp polygons Round or tounded polygons 
r | le Rounded polygons Small, oval or round 
Calcum oxalate crysta olten 
present 
TABLE VII 
\Ircroscortc APPEARANCE OF RAYONS 
Acetat Nitr Cupra Viscose 
t Ir ble Insoluble Insoluble 
wit N Blue No color No color 
\ rance N w false lume Falsc en one-third of Smooth uniform. No | Flattened Numerous 
the diameter false lumen or stria-| longitudinal striations 
r l- a with Round or elliptical with) Round or elliptical. Few|Various shapes but al- 
N r ne r tw ndenta- indentations No ser-| ways serrated Mod- 
tior No serrations rations ern viscose.) 
\; \ N tere Brilliant interference col- Feeble-color changes to Various some give two 
} r complementary color colors, some are same 
on rotating analyzer as cupra, some give 
very little interference 
color 
TABLE VIII practice; in any case, the chemical 
Microscopic APPEARANCE OF SHODDY test with diphenylamine distinguishes 
\ppearance is that ot wool with the the nitro rayon. Several workers re 


following differences : 
1. Ends of fibers are torn 
», Rents at the bends 
3. Bruised spots are present 
}. Fibers of many colors are present 


fibers 


5. Usually there are cotton 
present. 

(It the carbonization has been very 
thorough there mav be no 


fibers left.) 


cotton 


and fissures 1s of enormous importance 


in identifving the fibers, as is the ap 
pearance of the lumen or canal. Note 
especially the large diameter of ramie. 
the frequent forked ends and side 


branches of hemp, and the absence of 
joints of jute 
and 


diameter of the 


In the comparison ot 


kapok cotton, note the large 


kapok and the thin 


walls, as well as the absence of twist 


lhe frequent bends of the kapok may 


it first resemble the twists of the cot 


ton, but atter a littl experience are 
soon differentiated ln the case of 
lereerized cotton Hate thre large. 
diameter, the irregulas ind narrow 
lumen, and the oval o1 und cross 
ction 
m4 ' ' 
lable VII, for the identification of 
‘ artificia silks includes — tw 
chemical tests Phe author has found 
these reliable md ot ereal uid in 
identitving ravons: the results, how 
CVO! <] ould he checked ly micro 
“opie exXNamimnation e section 
, : ' ch } 
( e ravon Ss pel ip t s1mplest 
€ | ; dentiticat } these 
ecti Ss iW 
¢ utin T'i¢ r t¢ 
' 
( e 101 eT t ito ire 
' 1 ' 
t ai tive } 
etat t k 
in } vol es c\ 
hut easily ditterentiated aft 


port good results with polarized light 
description of the 
rayons with polarized light is added to 
the table The makes of 
viscose, however, differ in such 


be confusing, so it would be 


oO a condensed 
various 
a Way 
as may 
well to check results by the examina 
Note that 
appear to 
solid, the 
indenta 


tion of the cross-sections 


acetate and nitro rayons 
have lumens, but really are 
false lumen being due to an 


tion in the rayon. 


Shoddy 
Table VI vives the chiet 
characteristics of shoddy \s noted 


in the table, too much weight must not 
be placed on the presence of cotton 
fibers, but rather on the presence of 


bruised fibers and torn ends Phe 


presence of several colors of fibers is 
also) significant, although not con 
clusive 

lor the benefit of those not familiar 


phraseology used in- the 


with the 

descriptions of the fibers, the follow 

Ing explanations are given 
Transverse” means across 


“Longitudinal” means lengthwise 


“Striations” are lines 

“Fissures” are clefts or cracks 

“Joints” are ridges present, resemb 
ling those in bamboo rods. 

“Lumens” are hollow canals some 


times present in fibers 


longitudinal striations’ 


Thus 


weans lines running lengthwise of the 
fiber: and “transverse fissures” means 
racks running across the fibet 
REFERENCES 

1. A, Olnes Chemical Technology 


ol | ibet aor 


Hanausek-Winton—" Microscopy of 


1 


echnical Products 


\latthews—"‘ Textile Fibers.’ 
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Lace Company Advertises Plant 





Clock Tower, Air Beacon, and 


Belfry Call Attention to Mill 


- Scranton, Pa.. The Scranton 
Lace Co., one of the largest in- 


dustries of the city, recently com- 
pleted a building program which has 
been practically continuous for well 


over three years. ‘The plant has not 





tower is a powerful light of the blue 
green color commonly used for thi 
purpose, and is visible for severa 
miles 

‘his tower is not only a monuniet 


to the progressiveness of the Scran 


Tha 


Priel 
kdb 
want aa 


tr 


{dvertising Idea Carried Out by Scranton Lace Co.; Clock Tower and Air Beacon 
Rises 125 Ft. Above Surrounding Buildings; Section Above Clock Is Covered 


with Gold Leaf 


only been modernized but capacity has 
been appreciably added to. 


The last building to be completed, 
designed and built by the Morton C. 
Tuttle Company, of Boston, offered an 
opportunity to carry out a rather un- 
usual advertising idea that had long 
\lthough 
from the center of the city, 
the company’s plant is in a low sec- 
tion and not prominently located. 
With the idea of giving the plant 
prominence, the last building was de- 


been under consideration. 


not far 


signed to include a clock tower and 
air beacon. 

This 
rising nearly 125 feet above the sur- 
rounding buildings. The tour clock 
faces are illuminated at night and are 


tower is of elaborate design, 


visible from an appreciable distance. 


immedi- 
ately above the clock is octagonal in 


The section of the tower 
shape, constructed of copper covered 
a most striking 
four urns at the 
mnected to 


with gold leat, giving 
ippearance The 
base of this section are ce 
steam pipes and experiments are be 


Ing made ln king TOW ird proving 
the beautv of the tower 


] 


at night by 
combining special lighting with steam 


issuing from the urns This section 


belfry in 
single bell strikes 


of the tower constitutes a 


which at present a 


hours and half hours. It is planned 
eventually to install chimes in this 
tower and to broadeast chime music 


as one of the company’s advertising 


features. 


Che air beacon at the 


peak of the 


ton Lace Company but also constitutes 
a valuable public improvement. 

Wool Caliper Measures Density 
of Fleece 

IpAHO.—.A 
makes possible the 
ment of the 
fleeces, 


Borsk, caliper, whicl 
actual 
density of 
recently perfected by 
Professor Julius E. Nordby, associate 
professor of animal husbandry in thx 
State College of Agriculture. 


measure 
wool in 
Was 


In their breeding programs to in 
crease fleece w eights, sheep breeders 
devote primary attention to the 
matter of fleece density. 

Because the study of fleece density 
is comparatively new, insofar as. thi 
methods — involving 
unit 
device perfected by Pr 
fessor Nordby is regarded a valuabl 


application of 


actual fibers per area is con 


cerned, the 


contribution to the sheep breedin 
industry 
In the past skilled judges 


Heeces have been fairly successful 


making workably satisfactory cot 
with she 


breeding rapidly becoming specializ: 


parisons in density, but 


breeders find it desirable to apply 
method that will obtain more spect! 
information 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, M 
Plans for the new cotton mill and v 
lage of this ec Talladega, -\! 
are pract’cally complete and contract: 
will he vited to bid shortly. J 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., ar 


ens 


mpany at 


meers 


y 








Effect on Squeezing-Rollers of Various Pressures, 


Cloth, Grinding, and Uneven Wear 


Tests Show Effect on Amount of Moisture 
Removed from Cloth and on Power Consumed 


Nap on 





NE of the fundamental opera- gard to the increased wear on the roll: 


By B. A. Thresher 





tions in piece-goods finishing 

is running the cloth between 

rollers under pressure in the 
open width, in order to squeeze out 
excess moisture as a preliminary to 
drying. Thus, the operation of a 
water mangle in the bleachery, some- 
times used for wetting-out in connec- 
tion with mercerizing, involves this 
problem. It also appears in connec- 
tion with drying cloth at the conclu- 
sion of the bleaching operations, and 
in dyeing on the padder, as well as in 
tentering for finish, where the applica- 
tion of the finishing mixture is 
effected by the same rollers which 
press out the excess solution as a pre- 
liminary to complete drying on dry 
ing-cans and on the tenter-frame. 


Starching——Drying— Tentering 


The accompanying charts indicate 
the results of rough tests under actua! 
running conditions to determine the 
percentage of water remaining in the 
cloth after this sort of squeezing in 
the open width. Chart I shows the 
results on a starch padder operating 
in range with drying-cans and finish 
ing tenter. The padding outfit used 
consisted of a hard rubber roller oper 
ating against a brass bottom roller, 
with pressure, obtained by means of a 
lever “set.” The leverage ratio of the 
machine was 26.4 to 1, so that the 
actual weights applied on the pressure 
levers must be multiplied by this factor 
to give the actual pressure exerted on 
the “nip.” 

While maple rollers are still used 
extensively in this sort of finishing 
operation, the results would only apply 
very approximately to that type of 
equipment. 


Effect of “Set” on Padder 


In Chart I, then, the horizontal axis 
shows varying degrees of ap 
plied to the padder, while the vertical 
axis indicates the percentage of mois 
ture remaining in the cloth after pas 
sage through the padder. The pro 
cedure used in making the measure- 
ments was as follows: The machine 
was operated with various amounts of 
weight on the levers, and a small patch 
cut out of the piece immediately after 
its passage through the “nip” (care 
being taken to do this only at the 
seams, sO as not to injure a length of 
cloth). The patch so cut out was im- 
mediately inserted in a small glass 
weighing bottle with air-tight stopper. 
Using a chemical balance, the weight 
ot the moist patch was thus obtained 
accurately, after which the patch was 
dried and the weight again taken. Thus 
the water remaining in the patch atter 
squeezing is accurately expressed as a 


**set”’ 


percentage on the dry weight of the 
cloth. 
Napped, Unnapped, Grinding 
The commonly understood principle 
in operating a padder of this sort is 
that water can be squeezed out be 
tween rollers much more cheaply than 
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Chart I 


it can be evaporated out, either on the 
surface of a drying cylinder or by 
means of hot air drying. This fact 
makes it important to get the most per- 
fect action possible between the rollers. 
In Chart I, the upper 
the squeezing action of various degrees 


curve shows 


” 


of “set” on a napped plain weave, ot 
weight 4.75. 
this cloth retains a 
moisture under a small pressure, as 


compared with an unnapped cloth of 


\s might be expected, 


high degree of 


the same weight (shown on the second 
curve). These two tests were made, 
however, on a padder which had run 
for several months without any grind 
ing to true up the rubber roller. In 
order to see the effect of such grind- 
ing, the lowest curve on Chart I was 
plotted from a further series of tests 
made after the roll had been freshly 
ground. The better drying is plainly 
to be seen, from the lower position ot 
the moisture curve 

But the most important question to 
be determined from the tests just de 
it pays to 
If we carry to 
its logical conclusion the principle that 
it is better to squeeze out water than 
to evaporate it, 


much “set” 


carry on the padder. 


scribed is how 


we would have to carr 
150 lbs. on each lever, which, as indi- 
cated on the lowest curve, would bring 
the moisture content down to 60% 
leaving the padder 


on 
But this means a 
total pressure of nearly four tons on 
that the diffi 
culty of starting, the increased powe1 
ind all, 
greater wear on the rollers make any 


the nip It is obvious 


consumption, above the 
such pressure as this impracticable. In 
practice, it was found that about 50 
Ibs. on the limit for 
With the rol- 
lers freshly trued up, this left little 
more than 65% moisture in the cloth 
on leaving the padder. 


each lever was 


economical operation. 


Phe remaining 
5° could be removed only at too great 
a cost of power and of wear on the 
installation, so that it 
better to evaporate it. 


was. after all, 
Thus the ques- 
tion is not primarily how much water 
can be squeezed out on the padder, but 
how much it pays to squeeze out over a 
long period of time, having due re- 






































due to increased pressure. 
Power and Uneven Wear 

\s bearing on the question of powe! 
consumption, Chart II gives some ad 
ditional information that is of intet 

this While not 
up from the same machine as 
considered illustrates the 


est in connection. 
made 


above, it 


general problem of power consump- 

tion under increasing “set” on the 

| ve | 

| 

te pee 

| rw na 
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Chart Ill 


rollers This 


test was made on a 
water mangle having husk rolls. As 
the chart clearly shows, for any rea 
sonable degree of “set,” the current 


consumed in running increases only to 
moderate increased 
weight on the levers, but the starting 
current increases much more rapidly, 
ind this constitutes the limiting fac 
tor on the power side of the problem. 

Chart [LI illustrates another side of 
the question; that is, the possibility of 
uneven wear on the rollers from side 
to side. In the tests thus far de- 
scribed, the patches cut out for the 
measurement were all taken from the 
center of the cloth. But here, three 
patches were taken from the two sides 
and middle, respectively, so as to esti- 


degree with 


mate the uniformity of drying across 
the entire width. In the diagram, the 
upper indicates moisture 
tent across the width of the cloth for 
a lighter 


curve con- 


“set,” and the lower curve 
The effect of freshly 
grinding and trueing up the rollers 
is clearly 

This 


there 


for a heavier. 


shown by the comparison. 

test further that 
is a certain amount of “bow” 
effect on the rollers, 


indicates 


due to the pres- 
sure being applied at the ends over 
the bearings. This tends to press the 
ends of the roller down more heavily 
than the center, so that, as the chart 
shows, the squeezing is more effective 
at the ends, and the 
content is reduced below what it is in 


the middle. 


two moisture 


(61) 











Characteristics of Superheated Steam, and Its 
Advantages in Textile Mills 


Effect on Engines, Turbines, Pipes, and 
Fittings—Limits for Different Conditions 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


HILE large turbine installa- 
tions have practically stand- 
ardized on superheated steam, 
smaller plants, 


particularly 
those equipped with 


reciprocating 
ngines, are still holding to the use 
t saturated 


perience 


steam. Practical ex- 
conclusively 
that superheated steam is especially 


shows almost 
idapted to the plant of comparatively 
small size, being the most effective in 
those which are the least economical 
efore its application. Plants of this 
general type make up by far the 
ughest percentage of the total steam 
orsepower used in this country, and 
nclude a large part of the industrial 
establishments generating their own 
owe}: 

lextile mills, for the most part, 
tall in this general class, although a 
number of the larger and more 
recently constructed power plants con 
nected with mills of this type repre 
sent the completeness of a central 
station on a smaller scale 

One reason why the benefits of 
superheated steam have not been taken 
idvantage of in plants already in use 
ind of older construction, has been the 
erroneous impression that unless the 
‘quipment was designed especially for 
igh temperatures, it could not be used 
tor this sort of service While it is 
not possible to employ steam at so 
high a degree of superheat in plants 
of this kind as in those of more 
uodern construction, practically any 
plant will stand from 75 to 100° of 
superheat and show economies well 
worth the cost of making the neces 
sary changes 

Characteristics of Superheat 
steam, as is. well 
known, is saturated steam removed 
trom the presence of the water in the 
boiler and heated to a higher degree 
than that corresponding to the pres 
sure of saturation For example, 
saturated steam at 150 lbs. gauge pres 


superheated 
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Fig. 2. Results Obtained with Turbine Operated with Saturated Steam and 200° 





sure always has a temperature of 
366°. 
drum of the boiler and heated to a 
temperature of 516°, it is said to have 
516—366=150° of superheat. 
Adding heat to steam in this man 
ner while maintaining a constant pres 
sure increases both the temperature 
and the volume of a given weight. A 
pound of saturated at 150 lbs. pres 


100 


If this be removed from the 


acteristics are of particular advan- 
tage in the power plant, and also in 
certain industries like textile mills. 
Consider first its use for the gen- 
eration of power in a steam engine. 
There are four principal losses otf 
heat in an engine, besides the heat 
carried away in the exhaust, which 
have an important effect in reducing 
its efficiency. These are initial con- 








150 200 250 


SUPERHEAT, DEGREES FAHR 


Fig. 1. Reduction in W ater Rate of Turbines for Different Degrees of Superheat 


sure has a volume of 2.75 cu. ft.; but, 
if superheated 150°, the volume will 
be increased to 3.43 cu. ft. 

There are four principal advan- 
tages of superheated steam over satu- 
rated, as follows: First, it can be 
cooled to the temperature of saturated 
steam, at the same pressure, without 
condensation taking place. Second, 
the volume of a given weight is greater 
than saturated steant at the same pres- 
sure, as already stated. Third, the 
thermal conductivity is less; that is, 
heat passes more slowly from the 
steam to the walls of a cylinder or 
pipe line. Fourth, superheated steam 
is always dry, under all ordinary 
conditions. 


Advantages of Superheat 


eet us now see how ese fo r Cnar- 
Let | these four cha 
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densation, condensation during expan- 
sion, leakage, and radiation. 

The greatest of these is initial con- 
densation, or that which takes place up 
to the point of cut-off, and ranges 
from 10 to 50% or more, with an 
average of 20 to 25%, depending upon 
the size and type of engine, speed, 
length of cut-off, valve design, tem- 
perature range, etc. Initial conden- 
sation is due to the transmission of 
heat to the comparatively cool surface 
of the cylinder, the temperature of 
which has been lowered on the preced- 
ing return stroke by contact with the 
low-pressure exhaust as it is forced 
trom the cylinder. This heat transfer 
is particularly rapid with saturated 
steam, because the cylinder walls are 
always wet, which increases the rate 
of transmission, and also because of 
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of Superheat 


the higher thermal conductivity of 
saturated steam as compared with that 
which is superheated. 

When steam which has been suth- 
ciently superheated is supplied to an 
engine, no condensation takes place up 
to the point of cut-off, because suffi- 
cient heat does not pass to the cylin- 
der walls to reduce the temperature 
to the point of saturation at the given 
pressure. Hence, the surfaces remain 
dry and the rate of heat transmission 
from steam to metal is much less than 
before, owing not only to the dryness 
of the cylinder walls but also to the 
lower thermal conductivity of the 
steam itself. 


Saving in Steam Consumption 

Many tests have been made upon 
engines using saturated and super- 
heated steam under varying conditions, 
and all show a certain amount of 
saving in steam consumption per unit 
of power developed. The ultimate 
gain, when cost of equipment, depre- 
ciation, operation, etc., are taken into 
account will vary; and, while usually 
it is a substantial one, there are cases 
where it may not cover the cost of 
making the necessary changes, so far 
as the engine alone is concerned. In 
making a study of a problem of this 
kind, however, the effect upon the en- 
tire plant should always be taken into 
consideration. 

Ordinarily, with 100 to 150° of 
superheat, the reduction in steam con- 
sumption will average about as fol- 
lows: Slow running throttling engines 
and direct-acting steam pumps, 40%; 
simple non-condensing, medium-speed 
engines and compound direct-acting 
pumps, 20%; compound condensing 
Corliss engines, 10%. 

The degree of superheat required to 
prevent condensation up to the point of 
cut-off will ordinarily run from 100 
to 200°, depending upon the type and 
size of engine and various operating 
conditions. In the average case, 150° 
will usually be sufficient, which, with 
steam at 150 lbs. pressure, will bring 
the final temperature up to 366+150= 
516°, which is practically the limit for 
the ordinary form of valve gear. 
With special designs, the maximum 
temperature may be raised to 600° or 
more. 

While the most important gain in 
connection with a steam engine is the 
reduction or elimination of cylinder 
condensation, the reduction in weight 
of the superheated steam used per 
stroke, due to its greater volume, is 
also a source of economy. For ex- 
ample, steam at 150 lbs. pressure has 
avolume of 2.75 cu. ft. per pound, and 
with 150° of superheat a volume of 


3-43 cu. ft., or a ratio of 3.43-+-2.75= 
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Fig. 3. Location of Superheater for a Moderate Degree of Superheat 


5 a gain of 25% The total 
heat in a pound of saturated steam at 
150 lbs. pressure is 1,195 B.t.u.; and 
in a pound at the same pressure, super- 
heated 150°, 1,278 B.t.u., giving a ratio 
of 1,278~1,195=1,069, or an increase 
of 6.9%. As the power developed by 
an engine varies with the volume of 
a given weight of steam at the given 
pressure, we have in the above case a 
gain in power of 25%, with an addi- 
tional heat expenditure of 6.9%. 
rhese figures are of course theoretical, 
hut they show the general effect to be 
expected. 


1.25, or 


Advantages with Turbines 
Steam superheated to a high degree 


iffects a turbine in different 


ways. 
Saturated steam, even if dry when 
entering the first stages, soon con 


denses sufficiently in the work of ex 
pansion to produce trouble in the low 

The effect of 
to frictional 
resistance and windage and also cause 


pressure stages. 


na turbine is 


water 
increase 


erosion of the blades. When the 
entering steam is sufficiently super 
heated, the amount of water in the 


low-pressure stages is reduced to a 
point where no trouble will be caused 
lf the saturated steam supplied to a 
turbine moisture, the effect 
of it is an appreciable lowering of its 
conomy, it being stated 
uthority that 1% of moisture in the 
team will reduce the economy ap- 
proximately 2%. 


contains 


on good 


The water-rate of a large economi- 
il turbine, supplied with superheated 
team, is reduced about 1% for each 
2° of superheat up to 200°. Up to 
100° the reduction is slightly greater, 
being about 1% for each 10° of super- 
eat, but beyond this point it gradu- 
lly falls off, as shown by the curve 
1 Fig. 1, which gives the reduction 

water-rate for different degrees of 
uperheat up to 250. 


The curves in Fig. 2 show the 
results obtained with a 200 kw. tur- 
bine at different loads when operated 
both with saturated and that 
having 200° of superheat. The curves 
in both Figs. 1 and 2 are for definite 
machines, of 
to relation 
results 
with 


steam 


lines but 


the 


or machines, 


serve show between 
the obtained with 
and superheated 


actual operating conditions. 


saturated 


steam under 


Effect on Boiler Efficiency 


the 
by the use of superheated steam, it is 


In considering 


saving possible 


often erroneously assumed that thi 
only saving is in connection with the 
prime movers, a saving which in turn 





Fig. 4 (Above). 
Superheat 


Fig. 5 (To Right). 
Above the Fire 


Arrangement for a Higher Degree of 


Superheater in the First Pass Directly 


is partially offset by an increase in 
fuel consumption of the boilers gen- 
erating the steam. 

In practice this works out some- 
thing With a properly 
designed superheater, where the com- 
bined of the boiler and 
superheater is at least equal to that 
ot the boiler the in 
coal consumption for producing a 
given weight of steam heated to dif- 
ferent temperatures, 


as tollows: 
efficiency 


alone, increase 


over that of satu- 


Fig. 6. 


rated steam at the same pressure, will 


be as given below: 

Decrees of Additional 

Superheat Fuel % 
in 1.38 
lie 5.69 
10 8.19 
"aM 10.58 


If, for example, 8.19% more fuel 1s 
required to generate and superheat to 
150° a definite weight of steam, over 
what would be required to produce 
the same weight of saturated steam, 
the steam that amount 


more of heat, so that nothing would 


will contain 
be gained or lost so far as the boilers 
were concerned. As a matter of fact, 
the efficiency ot a boiler and super 
heater is slightly greater than that ot 
the 
the superheater 1s 


a boiler alone, because a part o1 


heat thsorbed by 


drawn from gases which would other 


the 


Lleat 


a higher 
this 


wise pass to chimney at 


temperature obtained in 


wav is a clear gain, and while more 
fuel is burned when the steam 
superheated, the combined boiler and 


superheater work at a higher efficiency 
While this 


experience 


than the boiler alone 


vain is difficult to measure, 


st 


(1819) 65 


shows that with a modern turbine of 
fair size the saving in fuel due to 
both turbine and boiler combined, will 
amount to a substantial percentage. 
Other Advantages 

The advantages mentioned thus far 
have referred principally to the prime 
movers and to the boiler. Where the 
auxiliaries are of a design which can 
properly handle superheated steam, 
there will be a larger relative gain 
than in the case of the prime movers. 


Tube Unit of Superheater Shown in Figs. 3 to 5 


the fact that these 
ordinarily show the lowest economy 
of any steam apparatus in the plant, 
and the 
greatest gain in economy when sup 


Chis is due to 


are therefore capable ot 
plied with superheated steam 


\ considerable saving, as well as 
other advantages, is possible by super- 
heating steam before transmitting it 
through an extended system of piping. 
Owing to the low thermal conductivity 
and the of the 
radiation losses are considerably less, 


while dry 


absence moisture, 


or superheated is 
assured at engines, turbines, pumps, 
when located at a distance from 
the boilers. 


bility of 


steam 


XC. 
This prevents the possi 
hammer, 

conditions practically 
the of drainage 
at 
and steam traps, to say nothing 


undet 
elimi- 
with its 
drips 
of the 


water and 
prope Tr 
nates item 


accompanving Waste open 

care required to keep them im 
a 

condition. he 

from 


eood 


loss through drips 
condensation 
saturated 


is usually 


resulting line in 


the average plant using 


steam is one which largely 


under-estimated, and is frequently in 
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Your retail lumber deale can ful 
nish FMAM Maple, Beech or Bire! 
looring, or he can get it for you 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 
«obi & Mitchell, Inc Cadillac, M 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, W 
Cummer-Diggins Compan Cadillac Micl 
Flanner Company Blackwell, W 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Cx Melien, Wi 
Holt Hardwood Company Ocont Wis 
Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich 
Kneeland-Bigelow Compan Bay ¢ Micl 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber (« Phil Ww 
Mitchell Brothers Compan Cadilla M 
Nichols & Cox Lumber (¢ 
Grand Rap.ds, Micl 
North Brarch Flooring (« Chicago, I] 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumt ympan Glac M 
Osgood & 1 Mig. ¢ St. | Mint 
Oval W Corporation 
Tupper Lake N Y 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis 
Soo Lamber Company Glidden, Wis 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mic 
Ward Broth Big Rapids, Mich 
W \\ I er | ! 
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A sweep of a brush . . . and lint 
glides smoothly over a Northern 
Hard Maple Floor. It cannot cling 
to this unsplintering, unslivering 
hardwood flooring. 

Why unsplintering? Why unsliver- 
ing? Because Northern Hard Maple 
is extremely tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. And due to this unique 
structure, it is the most enduring of 
flooring materials. 

Neither heavy rolling trucks nor 
pounding, scraping feet can mar its 
even, unridged smoothness. Northern 
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Hard Maple actually outwears stone. i 
Add to these advantages the fact | 
that Northern Hard Maple provides | 
a warm, dry, comfortable floor for | 
workers to stand on, and you will | 
see why this unique flooring has | 
gained universal use in the textile | 
world. ‘ 


Keep floors clean; keep repair ex- 
penses down; keep workers healthy 


and contented 


by flooring your 


textile mill with Northern Hard 
Maple. You can lay it right over 


your present floor. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist 
you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Mapie Froor1inG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Building, Chicago 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M F M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





Floor with Maple 
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Section Through Return Bend 


‘ess Of 5% oi the steam generated. 
superheated steam is advantageous 
the textile mill for boiling the dye 
ts and in other processes, as dry 
im and good agitation can be de- 
ided upon in the kettles. 


Increasing Plant Capacity 


Increasing plant capacity is a mat- 
of considerable importance, both 


old and new plants. It is fre- 
| uently necessary in the case of old 
| 

lers to reduce the pressure some- 


it on account of depreciation due 

long service, which of course 
sults in capacity. A 

degree of syperheat may usually 
be employed in = such which 
vill enable them to meet the power 
the plant at the reduced 
pressure as well as  betore the 
change was made, while in some 
cases the capacity will be actually 
increased. In the event of new con- 
struction and enlargements, the 1n- 
stallation of superheaters tends ma- 
terially to lower the plant cost for a 
given capacity, as less boiler heating 


re- 
loss of moder- 


cases, 


demands of 


surface is required to deliver the 
saine power 
Roughly speaking, six boilers 


equipped with superheaters, furnish- 


Sa 





Method of Connecting Tubes with 
Supply and Return Headers 


(30° oi superheat, will carry the 
me load as seven boilers produc- 
ng saturated steam. On account of 
smaller auxiliary equipment 
iy be used, and the pipe, fittings, 
d valves reduced in size owing to 
higher velocities of flow possible 
th superheated steam. Going still 
irther, the building dimensions may 
less, owing to the‘smaller space 
uired for the equipment, cold 
rage, ete 


‘ 
} 
! 


Effect on Pipe and Fittings 
\ point which must be carefully 
ked into when changing over a 
nt from saturated to superheated 
un is whether the existing pipes, 
ings, and valves are suitable for 
higher temperature to which 
are to be subjected. In the case 
new work carrying high degrees 
superheat, the use of cast-steel 
ngs is recommended. Many 
uts, however, are operating satis- 
torily on steam temperatures of 
to 500° in which the piping is 
up with cast-iron fittings. It 
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that the 
a large propor 


is recommended, however, 
metal should contain 


tion of steel and be low in silicon 
(not over 1.5%) in order to resist 
expansion strains due to the high 


temperature. 


Experience seems to show that 


practically any well-constructed 
plant, which has’ been caretully 
planned as to flexibility, may be 
changed over trom saturated to 


moderate tem 


superheated steam of 
perature 
without difficulty. 

extremely 


(100 to 125 ot 


superheat ) 


While high tempera- 





Fig. 10. Superheater for a Return-Tubular 


Boiler 
tures tend to cause deterioration ot 
cast iron, there should be no par 
ticular danger from this cause for 
the temperatures noted above, when 
of the proper quality. 
Superheaters 
‘The superheaters ‘used in indus- 


trial power plants are practically al 


Fig. 11. 


ways installed in the boiler setting 
and form a part of the unit ‘hile 1 ba . . : 
| ; ge . Whi cording to their location with refer- 
separately hrec superheaters are | ° . . 
e ae per ih = ence to the turnace. Che first ot 
sometimes employed where limited ,, at Bess 
= : . ~.-, these is located away from the direct 
quantities of steam at a verv high ae ey toed ie 
z : action of the fire and receives its heat 
temperature are required for certain ;.. “4 cea 
: Irom contact with the hot gases, 


process work, and in certain cases in 
connection with turbines, 
their use is not general, and they will 
not be further considered in the 
present case. Superheaters of the 
first type are classed as “convection” 


while the second form is placed in, or 


and exposed 
radiant heat of the fire 
the types are 
combined in the same boiler setting, 


compoun ] ° i 

pow d along the turnace walls, 

to the direct 
In some 


cases two 


as this arrangement gives a practic 












and ‘‘radiant-heat” superheaters, ac- ° 
I 5 ally constant degree of superheat 
over a wide load variation on the 
CONNECTION TO BOILER STEAM NOZ boiler. For moderate degrees ot su 


the heater is 


placed as shown in Fig. 3, 


FREE FLANGE JOINT perheat commonly 
all or a 
greater part of the surface being in 
the second 


tubes. 


pass, above the boiler 
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Fig. 9. Another Form of Superheater 
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Combined Convection and Radiant-Heat Superheaters 


In Fig. 4 the superheater is placed 
in the first pass, but is shielded from 
the direct heat of the fire by a brick 
arch. In this case a higher temper- 
ature of steam will be obtained than 
with the arrangement shown in Fig. 
3. The superheater shown in Fig. 5 
is directly above the fire, in the first 
the first and 
banks of tubes, and has some of the 
characteristics of both the 
tion radiant-heat types. 
of this particular super- 
heater are shown in Figs. 6 to 8, in 
the unit, the 
second a section through one of the 


pass, between second 


convec- 
and 

Details 
tube 


which first is a 


return bands, while the last shows 
the method of connecting the tubes 
with the headers. Another type of 


superheater is shown complete in 
Fig. 9, and is sufficiently described 
by the notes on the drawing. 
built in 


practically 


This is 
different forms, adapted to 
all tvpes of standard boil- 
the particuiar 


ers, shown in 


Fig. 8 being especially for the form 


design 


of boiler shown in Fig. 3. 
\nother 
turn-tubular 
Fig 10. 
radiant-heat superheater, applied to a 
boiler 


dered coal, is shown in Fig. 11, 


design adapted to a re- 
illustrated in 


\ combined convection and 


boiler is 


designed for burning pow- 


the 
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AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, TEXTILE PLANT, ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


HE photograph above shows the beauty 

and excellent arrangement of the newly- 
built textile plant of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corp., at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


The greatest care was taken, of course, in 
selecting the materials of which this plant 
was to be built, and, where wood was to be 
used, Long Leaf Yellow Pine alone was 
specified. 


The Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers 
\ssociation furnished the builders of this 
plant with one and one-half million feet of 
heavy flooring and roofing plank, and the 
excellent material and speedy service drew 


the following commendation from Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., the engineers in charge: 


“We are very glad to state that all of this 
lumber was of the very best quality and 
that. so far as we know, it was not found 
necessary to reject a single piece. The co- 
operation and service which we received 
from your Association was most satisfactory. 
and we are very much pleased with the way 
the whole matter was handled.” 


To which the American Glanzstoff Corpora- 
tion adds the following: “We are pleased to 
join with the engineers in expressing our 
satisfaction with your material.” 


For general and technical information and for 


assistance in securing requirements. address 


LONG 


1501 S. Pert 


LEAF YELLOW 


VIARQUETTI 


PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Bibs. New ORLEANS. LA, 


[on Jeaf Yellow fine’ 
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radiant unit being placed at the rear 
of the furnace as indicated. 
Desuperheaters 
sometimes happens that exten- 
are made to existing plants 
where the new portion is designed 
operated as an independent unit, 
carrying much higher steam _pres- 
and temperatures than the 
vinal plant. In order to make it 
possible to supply steam to the older 
system from the new boilers in case 
emergency, a desuperheater and 
reducing valve are placed in the con- 
nection to bring both the pressure 
and temperature of the steam down 
to points suitable for operating the 
equipment. Desuperheating is 


s1ons 


Wre 
SuULCS 


older 
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done without loss, as the heat with- 
drawn from the steam is absorbed by 
water taken from the high-pressure 
boiler and again returned to it. 


Lubrication 
Owing to the higher temperature 
and different characteristics of su- 
perheated steam the matter of lubri- 
cation in the case of reciprocating 
engines and pumps must receive 
careful attention, both as regards the 
grade of cylinder oil used and _ its 
method of application. A detailed ac- 
count of this is beyond the scope of 
the present article, and should be 
considered as a separate detail in the 

use of superheated steam. 


How to Use Accident Statistics 





Locating Real Causes of Accidents and 


Comparing 


Records 


of Departments 


By W. Graham Cole 


FFICIENCY in accident preven- 

tion, as in any other industrial 
enterprise, requires a knowledge of 
facts. The facts concerning the acci- 
lent situation of a plant, gathered 
into statistical form, will help to pre- 
vent accidents by showing their prin- 


pal 


causes, and will furnish a 
rometer by which the progress of an 
‘ident prevention campaign may be 

measured, Such statistics are easily 

prepared, and are valuable in a small 
well as in a large plant. 

Most of the information which is 
needed can be obtained from the re- 
orts required by workmen’s compen- 
sation laws or by insurance com- 
panies carrying compensation or lia- 
bility insurance. Based upon this in- 
formation, essential accident statistics 
be prepared with little additional 


tort. 


Locating Real Causes 
(he primary function of accident 
tatistics is to show the causes of acci- 
dents which have occurred so that they 
be eliminated. 
statistics 


If, for example, 
show, in a_ particular 
lant, that most accidents occur in ma- 
rial handling, a concerted effort can 
be made to discover just how such 
iccidents can be avoided in the future. 
The apparent cause may not, however, 
the real cause, 
should be made to 
‘undamentally, is responsible. 
lhe following is an example of 

it might occur in almost any plant. 
man was walking through the aisle 
shop carrying a bundle of 
arms. The light 
king it impossible for him to see 
‘ad clearly. In the other end of the 
some machinery had been un- 
ted, and the boards piled onto a 
il truck which was 
ld them. When the 
shed the aisle one of the 
with a nail in it, fell to the 
r. The workman stepped on it and 
eived a slight injury. He neglected 
go to the plant doctor that day or 
next. The third day he was un- 
alle to walk. The doctor went to him, 


and an attempt 


discover what, 


tools 


his was poor, 


S 1) 


small to 
truck was 


too 


down 


‘* 
irds, 


and found that blood poisoning had 
set in, making it necessary to ampu 
tate the leg. What was the cause? 
Not merely that a man stepped on 
a nail. If the accident had been re- 
ported promptly and the injury treated 
immediately it would have been trivial. 
If the plant had been properly lighted, 
the workman would have seen the nail, 
and would not have stepped on it. We 
can go still further. If a truck large 
enough to hold the wood had been 
used, none would off to 
cause the injury. And if every work 
man was careful to turn down nails— 
which should be done—no 
injury could possibly have occurred, 


have fallen 





always 


despite all the other contributing fac 
tors. Thus, the primary cause in this 
case was the last: workmen were not 
making it a practice to turn down 
nails, and it this which, 
the other should 


corrected. 


was before 


things, have been 


Standing of Departments 


The second important use of acci 
dent statistics is to learn the relative 


standing of departments. This will 
indicate the effectiveness of super 
vision in the different departments, 


where additional 
mechanical guards or other means of 
accident needed. It 


Wwe rk, 


and show, often, 


prevention are 
will stimulate safety too, by 
creating a competitive spirit among 
the departments, 
achieve the best record. 


each trying to 

A third purpose of accident statis- 
tics is to show the trend of accidents 
in the entire plant from week to week, 
from month to month, and year to 
year, and thus provide an index to the 
effectiveness of the safety campaign 
in the entire plant. If a safety cam- 
paign is being conducted, and there is 
no reduction in the frequency and 
severity of accidents, it is clear that 
something is not being done properly, 
or that the wrong methods are being 
used. If, on the other hand, the sta- 
tistics show a steady decline in the 
number of accidents from month to 
month, it means that the particular 


safety methods in use are effective, 
and they should be continued. It is 
also valuable to know how the plant 
compares in accident experience with 
other plants doing the same kind of 
work. This comparison will serve as 
another guide to the effectiveness of 
the campaign. 


Gathering Information 
The gathering of accident informa 
tion for state and insurance reports, 
as well as for the company’s statis 
tics, will be facilitated by providing 
foremen with blank 
when 


forms to fill out 
accidents occur, Since a 
description of the exact nature of the 
injury must come from the doctor, the 
foreman’s report need not contain this 
information in detail. It should, how- 
ever, be specific concerning the man- 
ner in which the accident happens. 
The foreman will be greatly aided by 
inclusion on the form of such ques- 
tions as, “Did the accident happen on 
a machine? Was the machine 
guarded? Was it to defect in 
equipment or defect in construction? 
Can the defect be corrected ?” 


due 


It has proved very effective to in 
clude, also, after the question, “Can 
the defect the ques- 
tion “Will vou see that it is corrected, 
and 


be corrected ?” 


when?” For example, if the 
foreman, in filling out the form, says 
that John Jones was injured because 


there was no guard on a punch press, 


and answers “Yes” to the question 
“Can a guard be put on,” there is 
nothing left for the foreman to do 
but to say that he will put on the 


guard. In 
is used to 


this case, the report form 
help prevent accidents as 
the 
foreman is not present when an acci 
dent 


well as to give information. If 
occurs, the cause should be deter 
mined immediately thereafter through 
a thorough investigation by the fore 
man and whoever else is responsible 
for safety in the plant. 

It is 
tical 


essential to know, for statis 


purposes, how long a man was 
absent from work because of injury 
This be 
from the records of the timekeeper o1 
State boards and insur 


ance companies require the doctor to 


information may obtained 


ln TT ikkeeper. 


the in 
able to 
When the man does 
return, the doctor is required to fill 
out another 


prepare forms stating when 
jured man will probably be 


return to work. 


form 

\ccident reports can be tabulated in 
an ordinary day book, being posted 
with the man’s name, his work num 
ber, the date he was injured, the nature 
of the injury the cause of the 
accident. should checked 
at the stated period, and 


and 
These be 
end of a 
classified according to major causes 
It is often convenient to indicate the 
major causes of accidents by code 
A clerk can enter 


number in the book, and 


letters or numbers. 
the letter or 


they can be classified easily in this 
way. When there are only a few acci- 
dents each month, it is sufficient to 


keep the reports together, and classify 
them directly at the end of each 
The number of accidents from 
each cause and the time lost from each 


month. 
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cause should be tabulated, and the per- 
centage of the total which each repre- 
sents. 
Comparing Records 

lor the purpose of comparing acci- 
dents in one department with those in 
another, and for comparisons between 
companies, it is not enough to know 
just the number of accidents and the 
total time lost. For example, if one 
department employs 40 men, and an 
other employs 500, it would not 
accurate to 


he 
that the smaller de 
two accidents, had a 
better record than the larger depart- 
ment with 
reduce the 
denominator. 


say 
partment, with 
three. It is necessary to 
figures to some common 

For comparison of one 
company with another, it is not satis- 
factory even to figure accidents on the 
basis of the number 
hundred or 


occurring for 


each each thousand men, 
since the number of hours and even 
the number of days per week may 
differ. It is, therefore, desirable to 
figure accidents on the basis of the 
number of hours actual work, as indi- 
cated by the timekeeper’s records. A 
“frequency rate,” the number of acci 
dents per million man-hours’ work, is 
generally used in safety statistical 
work, and is recommended by the In 
ternational Board of Accident Con 
missions. 

Since the “frequency rate” does not 
take into account the time lost, 
called the 
which is derived from the num 
ber of days lost per thousand man- 
hours’ Both these rates 
standardized. <A 
stant rate of 6,000 has been accepted 


there 


is another rate. “severitv- 


rate” 


work have 


become fairly con- 
as the equivalent number of days lost 
for a fatal accident, and a comparable 
allowance in days lost, based on com- 
pensation law provisions, is made in 
the case of permanent disabilities. 
\ccident 
they 


valueless if 
are prepared and not used, as 
happens in many plants 
accident 


statistics are 


Copies of 


records and an analysis of 


them should be sent to the general 
manager and the superintendent, and 
foremen’s 
meetings and at workmen’s committee 
meetings. They may also be 
the bulletin board. A 

presentation makes more 
interesting and more easily understood 
by the 
total or a percentage can be shown by 
a straight line, the length of the line 
being in proportion to the figure. One 


they should be presented at 


posted 
on graphic 
statistics 


workmen. For example, a 


line can represent each department or 
each month, and the varying lengths 
will permit comparisons to be made at 
a glance. 


Atlanta Prison Made 
Yards Daily in August 

ATLANTA, GA.—The textile mill in 
the Federal Prison here, in August 
produced a daily average of 24,198 
yards of material. 

This is an increase in daily pro- 
duction of 1,861 yards over the daily 
average for July. The average 
number of prisoners employed in the 


plant was 877. 


24,198 
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Kreolite Redwood Commercial Type Floors 
Above is shown corner of the warehouse in the In- would be easy under the workmen’s feet as well as 
terwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va. Kreo- durable, clean and economical. Kreolite Redwood 
lite Redwood Block Floors were installed on all Floors are particularly suitable for the finer indus- 
floors above the basement. This mill has a floor tries such as Textile Mills. They are laid with the 
area of 214 acres. tough end grain up and wear slowly and evenly. Or 
Sold only completely laid in place by our experi- 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors were chosen to pro- enced engineers and carry our guarantee of satis- 
vide a clean, dustless, light-reflecting floor, one that factory service. 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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Acetylene Generators 


Oxweld Medium-Pressure Type of 
Increased Capacity 

lhree medium-pressure type acety- 
lene generators for welding and cut- 
ting have been placed on the market 
hy the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
gznd Street, New York City. The 
ype MP-2 Medium-Pressure Acety- 
lene Generator, built in two sizes hav- 
ng 50 and 100 Ibs. carbide capacity 
‘spectively replaces the earlier Me- 
ium-Pressure Acetylene Generator; 
while the Type MP-3, having 300 Ibs. 
carbide capacity is entirely new, no 


pressure-type generator of this size 
iving been manufactured by this 
company heretofore. These three 


generators are suitable for supplying 
pressure-type or medium-pressure 
welding and cutting blowpipes. 


The Type MP-2 generator is simi- 





Oxweld Medium-Pressure-Type Acetylene 
Generator of Improved Design 


in construction and operation to 
predecessor. The feed mechanism 
is been redesigned to make the car- 
de shut-off more positive than for- 
erly. A new method is used to stop 
e carbide feed positively in case the 
iphragm breaks or zero pressure ex- 
ts in the generator due to any other 
use. A new regulator, the Type 
40, is furnished instead of the line 
gulator formerly used. 

Che hydraulic back-pressure valve, 
‘ich has been simplified, and the fil- 
r are of seamless steel tubing assem- 
ed by bronze-welding and then gal- 
nized. The vertical pipe, leading 
wnward to the back pressure valve 
id extending below the surface of 
e water, is fitted with an angle check 
valve. In case back pressure is ex- 


} , 
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erted, water will be forced up the 
vertical pipe causing the check valve 
to close and preventing the possibility 
of back pressure or flash reaching the 
interior of the generator. 

The two relief valves, one mounted 
on the hydraulic back pressure valve 
and the other direct-connected to the 
have 
larger capacity, and are less lable to 
leak than the older devices. A desir- 
able feature interference 
levers 


generator, are of new design, 


consists of 


which unseat the relief valves 
every time the generator is recharged. 


With the 


comparatively 


more sensitive and 


ob- 


feed 
close regulation 
tained by means of the | 
Type R-40 Regulator, 
stant 


irge-capacity, 
a higher con- 
pressure is available 
than with the earlier model generator. 

The Type MP-3 Medium Pressure 
\cetylene Generator has been placed 
on the market to meet the demand for 


delivery 


a pressure-type generator of large ca- 
pacity that will supply with a 
minimum pressure fluctuation and with 
minimum expense for maintenance. 


ads 


The same principle of carbide feed 


that has proved satisfactory in the 
popular Oxweld Balance Seal Gen- 
erator is used in the Type MP-3. 
lhe feed is driven by a motor actu 


ated by a weight. A diaphragm pres 
sure control is used in connection with 
motor to regulate the feed 


maintain 


the and 


proper pressure in the 
generator. 

The hydraulic back-pressure valve 
is so arranged that it is always filled 
with water before the generator itself 
is entirely filled An ¢ 


check plug has been provided in order 


verflow-level 


that the operator may check the water 
level at any time. 

When recharging is necessary, the 
interference, which is of simple and 
sturdy construction, operates the relief 
valves, locks the feed motor so it can- 
not operate, and permits the carbide 
doors and water filling cock to be 
opened. 

The feed motor is rendered inopera- 
tive if zero pressure exists in the gen- 
erator because of a pronounced leak 
or any other contingency. 

The operating pressure can be 
changed by turning the adjusting nut 
on the feed control. During normal 
operation the set pressure will not vary 
more than about 1 Ib. 


To Combat Cotton Root Rot in 
Texas 

San Benito, TeEx.—An effort is to 
be made to cope with the increasing 
ravages of cotton root rot, which has 
taken heavy toll of cotton through- 
out the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas this year, and all cotton farm- 
ers of the section were invited to 
attend a meeting here recently under 
the auspices of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Experiment Station. 


WORLD 


NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


W orker’s Chair 


Designed to Support the Backbone 
Without Fatigue 
industrial has been 
placed on the market by the Angle 
a Mich. It 


as the “Pep Chair” 


\ new chair 


Steel Stool Plainwell, 


is known and is 





especially designed to correct wrong 
‘ 

| 

“Pep” Chair for Promoting Correct 

Posture 

posture It is claimed to give support 
to the spinal column at the correct 
point, and thereby maintain chest and 


abdomen in a normal position Phe 


operative using the 
claimed to experience a 


well-being, mental 


new chat 
feeling ol 
alertness, and in 
creased efficiency. 

The bs and 
swivels easily to accommodate various 
positions of the 


ickrest 1s self-adjusting 
occupant. It is also 
adjustable up and down. The seat is 
adjustable backward and forward and 


up and down. Easily swiveling ru- 
boid-tired casters are provided. The 
chair is solidly built with light but 


sturdy all-steel frame. 


A. 


Automatically Control Lighting 
and Power Circuits 


C. Magnetic Contactors 


\ complete new line of A. C. Mag- 


netic contactors, designed especially 


for controlling lighting and power cir- 
cuits automatically, and for miscel 
laneous applications, is announced by 





T hree-Pole, 40-Ampere, A. C. Contactors 
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The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee, Ws. The construction ot 
these new contactors includes the 
every latest developments in contacto1 
design. High efficiency hammer-head 
tvpe magnets with self al ening arma 
ture, continuous duty magnet coil, 


hardened steel bushings, tn 


dipped 


solid copper contacts, blow 


magnetic 
1 


hields are 


ires. In 


outs, and chimney type are 


some of the outstanding featt 


addition, the large sized contactors 
have the magnet frame supported on 
a spring plate which absorbs the shock 
of the magnet on closing 

lwo- or three-wire conti can be 
used With two-wire control, low- 


voltage release 1S provided ind with 


three-wire control, low 


tion is provided. A) wide riety of 
tvpes and sizes are available to fit any 
need Vhere are two tl re and 
four pol types witl in impere 
capacity neime tron t 13so am 
peres lhe contactor upplied 
mounted in a split enclost ise or o1 
a slate panel for swt 

ing 


RECENT TENTILE PATENTS 


CoTTor pp 1 Ox4 S 
Moore, Snyder, Texas 
1) VIN nd drafting Lit 
$993. James Jolly, Bolton, | land 
) lextile. 1,684,401 \\ S 
vrel New York, N 
IK PING machine Spring -beat l, 
684,583. Kk. Howie, Norristown, Pa 
\ssigned to Wildman Mar cturi 


C4 Norristown, Pa 


’ l, N4. 789 ( hy : 
bout france 

| ue dobby 1,685.06 .. Heard, New- 
ton, Mass Assigned to Draper Corp 


| lopedale / 


Looms, Harness hook for 1,084,733. 
B. Hetherington, Fall River, Mass. 
NEEDLE-selector jacquard for knitting 
machines. 1,684,586. K. Howie, Nor- 


ristown, 


Wildman 
Norristown, Pa. 


Pa. Assigned to 
Manufacturing Co., 


SuHutTtTLe, Self-threading. 1,684,780 and 
1,684,781. (. Ricard, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

SOFTENING silk, yarn, and the like, Ap- 
paratus for. 1,684,923. H. Mayer, 


Phila., Pa. 

THREAD handling mechanism. 1,684,945 
H. D. Colman, Rockford, Ill. Assigned 
to Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 

carded material, Method 

of and apparatus for. 1,684,890. J. 

Schimek, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 


‘TRANSFERRING 


to Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Wert detector in regularly moving 
transferrer. 1,683,214. R. G. Turner, 


Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

WINDING machines, Tension device for- 
1,682,796. W. E. Olson, Chicago, I11. 


I 400m 


Globe Bedding Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, has purchased the busi- 
ness of P. D. Sprung 


Ltd., Alberta. 


sedding Co. 


> 
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Wolmanized Roof 
Planks afford a ser- 








vice - expectancy 
of at least three 
times that of 
ordinary un- 
treated lum- 

ber. 












In order that you may know the full story 
of Wolmanized Lumber, we have pre- 
pared an interesting booklet. It’s yours 
for the asking. Just write for “Reducing 
Maintenance Costs.” 


American Wolmanized 


Lumber Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


DOES NOT DECAY 





WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Handling Silk after Soaking 
lechnical Editor : 
We are running our mill on silk crepe 
chines, having warps made of Japan 
20/22 silk. We soak our silk according 
to our customers’ instructions, but are 
it sure of the best way to handle it be- 
re winding. We have tried letting it 
lie for periods of not over two days in 
boxes directly from the extractor, and 
iso hanging the opened skeins on racks 
dry before winding. Please let us 
know which you consider the best way to 
indle this silk and why. (6595) 
The best way to handle 20/22 gum 
silk that is intended for warps to be 
woven in the gum is to dry the silk 
immediately after extracting. The rea- 
son is silk gum or sericin is softened 
in soaking and part of the cohesion is 
lestroyed. “The longer the thread re- 
mains wet the more cohesion is lost. 
(,00d weaving 
cohesion. 


depends on a_ high 
Cohesion is the property of 
he sericin, which 
filaments together 


binds the cocoon 
into a compact 
hread. When the cohesion is low the 
hread is more or less open and the 
filaments break off and collect as lint 
back of the reed 

* ok Ox 


Silk Thrown 


and harnesses. 
Twist in 
Hosiery 

chnical Editor : 

ls right or left twist most popular in 
silk thrown for hosiery manufacturing in 
he United States? (6596) 

A silk expert replies to this question 
is follows: 


for 


Right-hand twist is gen- 
erally used in America; left-hand twist 
the exception. As there is some 
onfusion as to what right and left 
twist are, we will say that in silk mill 
ictice the direction of 
rmined as follows: 
Take one end of a thread in the left 
ind and the other end in the right 
nd. Hold the thread in a horizontal 
sition. The thread which opens up 
hen turning away from the body 
with the right hand is left twist. The 
hread which opens when turning to- 

rd the body is right twist. When 
tanding over a spinning spindle, the 
spindle running clockwise is making 
leit twist, while the spindle running 

ti-clockwise is making right twist. 
* ok * 


Removal of Mildew Stains on 
Napped Goods 
lechnical Editor: 
_ Please advise if you know of anything 
will remove rust caused from mold 
mildew on napped goods. Do you 
w of anything that will remove this 
m blankets made of China cotton? 
(6590) 
he removal of rust from mold or 
lew on napped goods is usually a 
ieult proposition. Some types of 
ld are more difficult to eliminate 
m fabrics than other. However, 
use of a weak chlorine bleach 
liquor, followed by a treatment with a 
weak hot oxalic solution may be help- 
iu’ in removing the stains. 


s 


twist is de- 


d 


Worsted Drawing Layout to Make a Softer 


and Fuller Yarn 


Technical Editor: 


Will you kindly give us a drawing layout to make an average count of 2/24s 


guarter-blood knitting yarn on the Bradford system. 


We are familiar with the 


regular open sets but we are desirous of making a softer and fuller yarn 
Do you think this could be done by the use of some cone operations, or by the 
use of three or four gilling operations along the lines of the French system, by 


using fallers instead of porcupines? 
In the accompanying Table 1, three 
layouts are given, marked 4, B, and 
C. Layouts 4 and B differ only in the 
arrangement of the doublings. Layout 
C has seven operations and uses two 
ends up behind the rover. 4 is run- 
ning at the present time, the yarns 
however are going into woven fabrics. 
We suggest 
for knitting 
flvers are 
operation. 


B as being more suitable 
varns, especially if the 
reversed on the fourth 
lt a very even and better 
wearing knitted fabric is desired, 
suggest C, reversing the flyers on the 
fifth and third operations. 


The softness and fullness of a yarn 
cannot be controlled in the gilling 
operations. These characteristics are 
entirely dependent upon the doublings, 
drafts, and twists used after the gilling 
operations. The draft used in the 
spinning is also a vital factor. The 
last four operations are the most im 
portant, controlling the characteristics 
of a worsted varn apart from beardi 
ness, the latter being 
largely affected by method of spinning 
conditions, spindle speed, diameter of 


balloon, ete. A 


yarn is ideal for spinning because it 


characteristic 


cap or ring, Krench 
is made from a roving which contains 
no internal twist. 


Whatever qualities are in the roving 


will appear in the yarn The twist 
used in open and cone drawing is 


cumulative. External twist in one 
process becomes internal twist in the 
next process, due to the doublings and 
direction of twist. When two single 
yarns are twisted together with direc 
tion of twist alike in both single and 
ply, a very hard, harsh, wiry, and firm 
yarn is produced. The general practice 
is to twist the ply varn in the opposite 
direction to that in the single. In this 
way, the twist in single is wholly or 
partially removed, and the ply yarn as 
a result has a satisfactory handle and 
fullness. We use this illustration to 








(6594) 
TABLE 1—Surraste Drawing Layouvrs to Propuct 
7.5 Dram Rovine rrom 5 oz., One-Quarrer Boop 
Top; Counts 1=24s; Spinnina Drarr 10 
Layout A 
Weight 
Figured of end 
One ( ds — . . tems 3 
peration | Ends Ll draft "ta seat Remark 
40 Yds 
Can Gill 6 6.75 569 drs. For 1-30s—6 drs 
2-Sp. Gill 4 6.75 337 use 4 ends at 
Drawing ) 7.25 232 fourth opera- 
W. Box 5 7.5 155 tion 
Finisher 3 7.35 60 
Rover l s 7.5 
Spinning 1 10 
La tB 
Can G ( 6 75 560 cry For 1-30s 6drs 
2-Sp. Gil 5 6.75 | 421 4 ends at 
W. Box ) 7 25 200 third operatior 
Drawing } 7.5 155 
Finishe 7.75 til 
Rove | 8.0 5 
! { 
Can G t 7.0 DAY For 1-30s — 6 drs 
2-Sp.G b 7.0 $71 ise 4 ends at 
W. Box 5 1.2 324 fourth opera- 
Drawing 5 7.5 1H tior 
Finisher 4 7.6 115 
Reducer 2 7 75 0 
Rover 2 8 0 7.5 
focus attention upon the effect pro 


duced in the last four operations ot 


drawing when the flvers are all run 
ning in one direction. 

The internal structure of the roving 
will depend entirely upon the drawing 


lavout used. We present as a_ fact 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—We wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for 
the trouble to which you have 
gone in securing a list of 


Such a list is exactly what we 
had in mind, and while we do not 
know at the present time how we 


may reciprocate this favor, trust 
you will not hesitate to call on us 


if we 
you. 


can be of any assistance to 


Yours very truly. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ROAD. 
(Signed) A.D. Holman, 
District Freight Agent. 


THE RAIL- 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





TABL COMPARISON OF ROVING SPINDLES 
USED IN FOUR MILLS 
Bradt Fret 
Mill A Mill B Mill C Mill D 
Count 40's 10s t 40s 
Dr ift t t Ss 
Dram Wt 2.2 2 
furns per | 4 S N 
Flyer Speed 1, 800 1,3 1,8 


that any change made in drawing lay 
out or blend of wool in top, whereby 
less twist can be used in the last four 
will produce a 
whiter or 


operations, 
and 
For this 


fuller, 
softer, brighter yarn. 


reason many drawing over 
seers prefer to use a single end behind 
the rover. The ends 


are much 


finisher 
and 
greater in diameter, thus requiring less 
twist. Suppose a layout is arranged 
so that A, 3, 2; am 


the last four operations. Ii the 


from 


and reducer heavier 


2 ends are used on 
ends 


are changed to 3, 2, 2, and 2 without 


modification of the drafts there will 
be a radical change in the appearance 
of the varn \ greater change will 


be noticeable, however, if the ends are 
changed using 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

Following out the principle involved, 
increase the 
drafts on the last tour operations, es 
blood 
overdrafted in the 
Naturally, if the draits are 
and the 


it-may be possible to 


pecially on one-quarter wools 


which are rarely 
drawing. 
remain 


the same, the weight of end from each 


increased doublings 
operation so affected will be increased 
with the exception of the rover, where 
a certain dram weight is essential. 

evident 
that the spinning draft is also a very 
important factor in the type of yarn 
produced. Where the use of a good 
staple top and intelligent drawing per 
mits a high spinning draft, the yarn 


From this explanation it is 


will be fuller, softer, loftier, and 
brighter. In addition, drawing pro- 
ductions are increased and costs are 
lowered, fewer roving and reducer 


We give at 


a comparison of the roving 


spindles being required. 
Table 2 
spindles required in four mills using 
different drafts, to produce a similar 
amount of roving. 

The difference between A and C is 
and this table should be 
convincing proof that in these days 
low spinning drafts do not pay. 


enormous, 


Having emphasized the importance 
of twist and draft as factors control- 
ling costs, production, and yarn char- 
acteristics, we can 
phases. 


discuss other 

Is it possible to obtain a fuller and 
better handling yarn eminently suit- 
able for knit goods without changing 
the drawing layout or spinning draft? 
Yes. The use of cone drawing on the 
last three or four operations reduces 
the amount of twist necessary to wind. 
(10 to 15% less twist may be used. ) 
The effect upon the fabric, whether 
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Winged Messengers of Decay 


Tue breezes that pass through 
your mill are laden with countless 
spores from fruiting fungi. Like 
winged messengers of destruction 
these spores fall upon untreated 
sub-floors and timbers and, being 
parasites, they immediately begin 
to prey upon the tissues of the 
wood. Soon they, too, are send- 
ing out other millions of spores to 
carry on their vandal business. 
The moist, warm air in the textile 
plant serves but to accelerate their 
germination and growth. No 
piece of untreated timber is safe. 


Complete destruction is only a 





The destructive work of one of the 


many species of fungi. Fruit bodies 
developing on parts of a floor. 





Wood-rotting fungi, as shown in Bulletin 
510, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. An 
advanced case of the actiwiaty of the 
mill owner’s foe, “Merulius Lachrymans.” 


Then sub-floors 
Soon the 


matter of time. 
fail and timbers fall. 
full measure of the fungi toll will 


have to be paid. 


These insidious fungi that cause 
“dry rot” exact annually a toll of 
millions of dollars from the textile 
industry. Fortunately, the pre- 
vention of “dry rot’’ is now a very 


The mill built 


with Creo-pine need never fear its 


simple matter. 
ravages. For Creo-pine is poison 
to all decay producing fungi. 
Spores that lodge upon it can 
never germinate. Creo-pine sub- 
flooring and timbers are proof 
against their onslaughts through- 


out the life of the mill. 


Creo-pine is treated by the 
vaccum-pressure process which 
first draws out all the sap from the 
live-felled wood and then under 
tremendous pressure forces the 
hot creosote oil deep into the 
pores of the wood, deeper than 
any surface checks that are ever 
likely to develop. So economical 
is Creo-pine and so certain its pro- 
tective treatment that textile archi- 
tects and engineers now generally 
specify it wherever wood is to be 
used in mill construction. 


In the nearest Southern Wood 
Preserving Company office is a 
competent wood preservation 
authority who will be glad to con- 
fer with you in person or by letter 
regarding your problems and re- 
quirements. 


xe iets 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 


Se) ane 4: 6a 





SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants EAST Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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nitted or when cone-drawn 
ing is used is remarkable. One 
ianufacturer who put in a set with 
ll cone frames after the gill boxes 
caid that an entirely different fabric 
esulted in feel, handle, and appear- 
Personally we do not recom- 
iend the cone system except on the 
ist three operations. 

Another simple method used to pro- 
uce a suitable knitting yarn is to 
reverse the direction of the flyer on 
me Or more operations. As a result 
i experiments we have found that 
the reversing of flyers used need only 
pply to one or two of the last four 
perations. The operations affected 
lepend upon the doublings. Examples : 


woven, 


nce. 


Ends 

First finisher ; Ca hinet hi aeee eI t 
Second finisher code Te aoe hea opnipuwe tees « 3 
ducer 2 
ver 2 


Reverse flyers on first finisher and 
educer 


Ends 

First finisher . xkeewe + 
Second finisher 3 
Reducer ” 
OF i ivecscdsansqeweekscosensns ‘ 1 


Reverse flyers on second finisher. 

We do not recommend the use of 
more than two gilling operations, un- 
We 
have given the reasons why certain 
procedures in 


ess a brighter yarn is desired. 


worsted drawing will 
ffect the characteristics of the yarn. 
\ test or tests using any or all of the 
following suggestions will be convince 

(1) Select a top which meets the 
requirements in yarn and permits the 
desired manipulation in the drawing. 

(2) Use as high a spinning draft as 
possible. 


(3) Reduce operations to a min 
imum. 
(4) Arrange doublings and drafts 


so that a maximum weight end is pro 
luced from each of the last 
perations. 


four 


(5) Soften all twists where possi- 

ble. (A soft twist on last two opera 
tions is not advisable when spinning 
to the limit. ) 
(6) Use cone drawing on the last 
ree or four operations, using 
less twist than is necessary for open 
lrawing. 


+] -o/ 
5 /C 


(7) Reverse direction of flyers on 
first finisher and reducer when using 
two ends behind rover. When using 
ne end behind rover reverse direction 
of flyer on second finisher. 


Joun C. Lowe. 
x* * * 


Bars Across Rayon Knit Fabric 
lechnical Editor : 
We are sending you a sample of a 
spring needle piece dyed rayon fabric. 
on examination you will notice bars 
ining across this fabric. Can you in- 
m us whether such bars are caused by 
ven yarn, tension in the winding, ten- 
sion on the knitter, or dyeing. We would 
‘ppreciate information as to the cause of 
these bars in the finished fabric. 
(6597) 
Our investigation satisfies us that 
s trouble is not due to uneven yarns. 
‘t might be due to various tensions in 
winding. We think the knitting ten- 
‘ions are properly regulated and feel 
that the dyeing is not at fault. Where 


1 


thre is no question of mixing differ- 
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ent rayons, it seems most likely that 
the fault is in the rayon itself. Rayons 
of different ages will give differences 
like this, which may account for the 
trouble here. This trouble has been 


less common in the last two or three 
years. 

The fabric certainly seems to have 
some sort of oil on it. It may be 


that this varn is treated when spun 
and that the treatment is not always 
the same, or that age seriously affects 
the material of the treatment. Nothing 
definite can established even by 
chemical examination, and only opin 
ions can be offered. Some dyes are 
better than others for covering up this 
defect, and a discussion of this angle 


be 


appears in the Sept. 29 issue of 
TEXTILE Wor-p. 

oa: S 
Process for Bleaching Jute 


rT ~ 
Yarns and Cloth 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly advise us if a 
thoroughly satisfactory process has been 
perfected for bleaching jute in yarns and 
woven goods. (6598) 

In reply to this question, leading 
jute product manufacturers state that 
they know Gi no process which has 
been perfected for this pur] 


sends tl e 


ose 


An experienced bleachet 


following: [ doubt very much whether 
a really satisfactory commercial 
method of bleaching jute yarns or 
fabrics has been developed to produce 
anything like a “white” for the market. 
My experience has always been that 
attempts to obtain a “white” on jute, 


through the medium of chemicals 
usually result in rotting the 


fore whitening. 


} 
fiber be 


\ chemist who has made a study of 
this subject replies as follows lhe 
satisfactory bleaching of jute is a 


more or less complicated process. There 
are methods in The 


most economical process is that whicl 


several togue. 
makes use of potassium permanganate. 

The jute yarn or first 
scoured at 150° F. for 2 hrs. with 5% 
soda ash, rinsed with warm water, and 
thoroughly drained or squeezed. It is 
then immersed in a 5° solution (by 
volume) of potassium permanganate 
for 30 min. Then drain and rinse and 
work for min. in dilute muriatic 
acid solution containing a _— small 
amount of either bisulphite of soda or 
hydrogen peroxide. 


fabric is 


20 


Rinse thoroughly, 


and if necessary repeat the whole 
operation. 

Another method which gives very 
good results is as follows: \iter 


scouring with the soda ash, immerse 
the material in a 2° Be. solution of 
sodium hypochlorite for 20 to 30 min., 
wring or squeeze, rinse well, and sour 
in weak acetic acid, rinse and steep 
for one hour in a 14% solution (by 
volume) of potassium permanganate, 
rinse thoroughly, and treat in a 3% 
(by volume ) solution of bisulphite of 
soda for 45 min. well and 
finish up with a warm soap bath to 
which a small amount of bluing has 
been added. This final treatment adds 
to the luster and the 


finish. 


Rinse 


clearness of 


Width Contraction in Weaving 

™ ~ . 

Crepe de Chine 
Technical Editor : 

We are making a quality of crepe de 
chine with a 59/2/3 reed, 5100 ends, 
32/2 edge tabby, 4-shait taffeta, 76 picks, 
4-thread crepe. Theoretically the article 
should come out about 43.70 in. How- 
ever, when measuring the width close to 
the reed most of the time we do not get 
more than 43.40 in. 

Second, most of these goods 
loom shrink to a width of 42% in. or a 
maximum of 423; in. In other words, 
from the theoretical width in the reed to 
the actual width of pieces from the loom, 
the cloth loses one entire inch. Is this 
legitimate? We have certain customers 
who object to this rather big shrinkage 
and claim it should not be Pherefore, 
we want to have the tact established as 
to whether this is usually found in the 
trade or whether we are just an excep 
tion to the rule 

Another question we would like to have 
answered is whether this kind, 
after lying on the shelf for about a month 
can lose '4 in. in width. In other 


trom the 


goods ot 


ir so, 


words, can these goods, which measure 
4234 in. from the loom, measure 42 
in. in the width after being in the vault 
a few months (6600) 
The construction mentioned above 
should not draw in during weaving 
more than % to 5g 1n., if the loom 1s 
set properly. I[t 1s unnecessary to run 
temples on a construction of this kind 
and we believe if vou will set vou 
harnesses a little late1 tw il] hold out 
to the reed width better. In other 
words, we sugge lis construc 
tion that the harnesses be level and 
change when the reed it the fell ot 
the cloth. This allows the filling to 
remain loose as long iossible an 
permits the reed to bring out the clot 
to the correct wictl betore the fillin: 


is locked by the changing of th 
\s a rule, 


much on this construction after weay 


goods will not 


ing, but if held in a damp storehouse 
it is possible that they may | 


ee 


extra 1 or '4 in. in width. 


“New Uses” Idea Not New 
Discussed by Writer Way Back 


in 1846 

Not even the “New Uses for Cot 
ton” idea is new. Witness the fol- 
lowing excerpt from an article pub 
lished in March, 1846. It was 
unearthed by Miss Harriet L. Her- 
ring, research associate of the 
Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Caro 


lina, Chapel Hill, N. C 
Pope, John, “Agricultural and Manufac- 


turing Prospects of the South and 
West.” 
DeBow’'s Review, Vol. I, p. 236. 
March, 1846. 
P. 236-237. 
[NOTE: The writer is considering 


the current problems 
of cotton.] 


“As essentially connected with the pre 


f over-production 


ceding views, we deem it incumbent on 
us here to disclose any new sources for 
the consumption of cotton that may 
have been discovered. In the report of 
Mr. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents, 
a most invaluable document that should 
be found in the hands of every planter, 
we find a new source of consumption 
proposed, which, if reduced to practice, 


a | 
uw 


(1829) 


would 


{ 


tl the whole 


more ian absorb 
product of the American crop 
Though this suggestion on the face 

it has so much the air of 
its practicability is so highly 
mended by experiment and calculation, 
that we feel it our duty to express our 
convictions in its favor. This 
source of consumption is founded on 
the proposition ‘that cotton is the 
cheapest, most comfortable, and most 
healthy material for bedding, 
known to the civilized world.’ Bold as 
this proposition seems to be, it is full) 
sustained by the 
the 


annual 


extravagance, 


recom- 


that is 


following statement of 
bed or mattress 
made of different materials, as exhibited 
in Mr. report Cost i 

mattress, at 50c. per Ib., 30 or 40 Ibs., 
Wool do., at 30c. per 


relative cost of a 
Ellsworth’s 


from $15 to $20. 


lb., cost $11 to $12. Feathers do., 40 
Ibs. at 30c. per Ib., cost $12 Moss 
shuck mattress ready made, $12. Cot 
ton do., 30 Ibs. at 8c. per Ib., cost $6.65 
The cost ot ticking at 12 c per vd., 
labor, thread, etc., are included in the 
ibove. The superior comfort and clean 
liness of these beds are moreover lly 
established by the testimony of spect 
able individuals who have been using 
them. For it is added, ‘vermin will not 
abide in them: there is no grease in 
them as in hair or wool; they do not 
get stale and acquire an unpleasant 
dor, as teathers often do. Besides the 
idvai iges m all these particular I 

re im many cases medicinal, it bet 


raw cotton w 


parts affected, is one of the best 
ost effectual cures for rheumatic afte 


tions.” Again, 


many of us can testifv 


to the superior comfort and cheapn 
t an article that 1s coming into very 
mmon domestre use, most aptly call 
the omfort,’ made of ‘cotton bats’ 
etween envelopes of calico—an article 
that should have long ere this entirel 
supplanted the ise of blankets 
thern plantations: for it encourages 
the consumption in a two-fold sense, b 


both its raw 
the formation of 
them, at an too, of 
dollar and cents, 
fully equivalent in its 
lars worth of blankets. 
“In illustrating 
consumption of 


cotton in 


combining 
manufactured state in 


expense, only one 


thirty for an article 


use to four dol 


amount of the 
this 
application of it, the report proceeds as 
‘The United States, at this 
time, is supposed to have 20,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 


the 
cotton by new 
follows: 


It is fair to presume that, 
upon an average, it requires a bed for 
every three persons. This, then, would 
say in numbers, 7,000,000 
To make that num- 
her, then, at thirty pounds to the mat 


give, round 


beds or mattresses. 





tress it would take 210,000,000 lbs of 
cotton, which, at 400 Ibs. to the bale. 
gives 525,000 bales.’ And further, ‘sup- 


pose Europe, which now consumes four 


fiiths of our raw cotton, should embrace 


these views and substitute it as an 
article of bedding, imagination could 
hardly conceive, and = arithmetic ould 
hardly calculate, the amount it would 
take to supply the demand.’ This ex 


hibition of facts and reasoning is cer- 


tainly entitled to the most serious con 


sideration of the whole cotton planting 
community. Deeply interested as we are 
in the opening of every possible 
to the 
great staple, we are here called upon by 
the strongest inducements to enforce and 
sustain the correctness of the 


avenue 


increased consumption of our 


above 


views.” 
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Plant of the Chicop 
Vanufacturing § ( 
oration, Gainesvilli 
reorgia. Celotex was 
ised in this mamimotl 
mill to prevent 
mdensation : a 
Sirrine and Comtpai 






=, 


Pe } 


f-ngineers ; Fiske-( 
r Construction C 






pany, General Con 
actors; J. A Pipe 
roofing Com 1 
Roofers 


Condensation 
‘Prevented a 


In the modern plant of the 





Prominent engineers Use “interior view of the Chicope: 


Chicopee \ianufacturing Mills. showing the vast root 


Company, Gainesville. Celotex in building roo} area, all of which is insulated 


: . 3 with Celotexr Roof Insulation 
Georgia, Celotex Root of mammoth Georgia mill Board.” 


Insulation Board has been 


used to prevent roof condensation. | weave sheds, dryers, and individual | Write us for the most recent data on 
rooms and chambers. Celotex for textile mills. Our engi- 


selecting Celote . E. Sirrine :; 
In selecting Celotex, J. I neers will gladly cooperate with you 


Celotex, engineers find, solves all 
or your authorized agents. 


and Company, engineers for the a 
these problems more efficiently than 


project, were guided by past re 


any other material on the market. i ate 
eeees eee seae seine — In many mills Celotex also has be- CELOTEX 
"ws he} anew that \etotex come the accepted material for insu- ome trademark ot and indicates “Manufacture by 
offered superior insulation at smaller jating tentering machines. The ease | 
cost, permanence and resistance to with which Celotex is handled and ee eee a 
moisture. applied means small labor cost. And ce on 2 ee ie 


(See telephone books for addresses) 


its extremely low heat conductivity kee’ Seinen Micechces eke Wectt 


\lany varying tvpes of construction ~ 
. : » vr means high operating efficiency. In Canada; Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


ire encountered in the textile indus- 
try. These frequently involve the 
control of humidity and tempera- 


ture, correction of roof condensation BRAND 


and the reduction of heat transmis- INSULATING CANE BOARD 


sion, particularly in the case of ROOF INSULATION 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
will build a branch plant at St. Johns, 
Quebec, according to report, to supply 
the Canadian trade with brake linings. 
Webbing, belting and aviation specialties 
will also be manufactured. The Cana- 
dian plant will have about 80,000 sq, ft. 
ot floor space. 

*Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La., have taken bids on general 
contract and will soon make award for 
a three-story brick and frame mill at 
Calliope and Magazine Sts., rolling 
doors, steel sash, to cost about $35,000. 
Emile Weil, Inc., Whitney 
New Orleans, is architect. 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
The machinery which is being moved 
trom Lowell, Mass., to the Biddetord 
plant of this company is being installed 
rapidly and will be in operation in the 
near future. Carding and spinning de- 
partments at this mill are on a curtailed 
schedule, while the weaving department 
is operating on a full time with 
some night work. It is understood that 
a new dyehouse will be erected. 


Sank Bldg., 


basis 


*Bemis Bros. Bag. Co., Boston, Mass., 
sent out plans on Sept. 28 through its 
engineers, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., for its new cotton manuiac- 
turing plant at Bemiston, Ala., near Tal- 
ladega. Bids have been called for Oct. 
16. The units in the Bemiston plant will 
be steel frame structures, with brick 
walls, daylight sash, and wooden floors 
and roofs. The plant has been designed 
for straight line production. The units 
in the plant consist of a main mill build- 
ing, two stories high, 638x149 it.; 
weave-shed, one story, 659x147 it.; dye- 
house, one-story, 175x28 it.; picker 
building, two stories, 182x82 it.; boiler 
house, one-story, 49x49 ft.; and ware- 
house, one-story, 800x100 it. Reservoir 
holding 500,000 gallons of water will be 
constructed for fire protection. An- 
nouncement as to plans for the employes’ 
village at Bemiston will be made later. 


*Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
expects to have its one-story, 30x40 ft. 
office building completed within 3 weeks. 

Pomona Mills, 
N. C., have recently 
Draper looms. 

*La France Textile Industries, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., which re- 
cently purchased the Pendleton Mig. Co 
\utun, S. C., have construction under 
vay of a new weave shed to house addi- 
tional looms and a dye plant to cost about 
S40,000. The company is spending $200,- 
000 for enlargement of the Autun plant 
ind has purchased or obtained options on 
real estate adjacent to the mill property 
to provide for future expansion. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Inc., are the engineers in 
harge of the project. The corporation 
vill discontinue producing its own power 
t Autun and has made a contract with 
the Duke Power Co. at Pendleton, S. C. 


_*Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, 
Ss. C. The addition which this company 


Inc., Greensboro, 


installed 160 new 


’ 


building will be finished in about 2 - 


\ eeks. 


“Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C,, 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


has awarded contract for construction of 
60 new houses to the Townsend Lumber 
Co., Anderson, S. C., through the offices 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Inc., engineers. 
It is said that the total contract was be- 
tween $90,CO00 and $100,000. 


Ciudad, Juarez, Mexico. Purchase 
of machinery to complete the equipment 
of a textile mill and commission house 
in Juarez, Mexico, was made recently by 
Perry Burrus, of Dallas, Texas. This 
plant has previously been engaged only 
in weaving denim. New equipment will 
supply a dyeing plant as well as enlarge 
the weaving by 3,500 spindles. Jack 
Burrus is president of this mill, A. Al- 
varez and C. R. Miller, of Dallas, vice 
presidents. 

Fact and Gossip 


“Naugatuck 
which recently 


(Conn.) 


acquired 


Mills, 
the 


Inc., 
Dunham 


Co. Naugatuck, are expected to begin 
operations about Oct. 10. Cloth lining 
for rubber shoes will be manufactured. 


Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
(sa. Most of the equipment in this plant 
is running 4+ days a week with some on 
a 54-day schedule. 

Harden Mfg. Co., 
W. T. and S. A. 
been appointed receivers 
pany. 

Schuylkill Plush Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Appraisal of assets of this firm, 
manutacturers of cotton plushes, Main 
and Dawson Sts., has been completed 
and will released at a meeting of 
creditors to be held in the near future, 
when offers which have received 
to buy the mill, will be considered. 

John M. Schwehm’s Sons, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Contract has 
been awarded by this concern, manutac- 
turers of hair cloth and silk upholstery 


eoods, 


Worth, N. C. 
Robinson have 
for 


Love 


this com- 


be 


been 


for minor alterations to be made 
to their plant, 13 \Wister St. 


— 
John Farnum Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
resuinecd operations Oct. 1, following a 


curtailment for the past 3 months. 


Enoree (S. C.) Mills have been pur- 
chased by J. A. Chapman, who is contin- 


uing operations with no change of pol 


ICN Oiticers of the new company are 
}. A. Chapman, Sr., president and treas 
urer; J. A. Chapman, Jr., vice president 
and assistant treasurer, and Clarkson V 


Morton, secretary. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Both 
the plants of this company will begin 
iull time operation at once 

WOOL 
New Construction and Additions 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 

Shelton, Conn., have awarded contract 


to the Turner Construction Co., Boston, 
Mass., for a two-story, 63x156 ft. ‘unit 
of reinforced concrete construction. 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is reported to have started con- 
struction of a new building to cost 
$60,000 to replace several small ones 
that have been razed or abandoned and 
in which the machinery will be enclosed 
in a smaller area to increase efficiency. 
*Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., 
which recently purchased the plant of 
the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Co., is 
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Over 375,000 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 


Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 


In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom neces- 
sary, can be made by removing the 


valve cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Before 
Leaving Factory 


Hydraulic Pressure 


Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 


O. | 


DELAWARE 
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New Features 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY + 2245 E. Allegheny Ave. ; PHILADELPHIA 


(1832) TEXTILE WORLD October 6, 1928 


: 
upton Looping Machine Tables 





ETS eS De ETT 


New economy of aisle room. No 
out-swinging doors to take up 
space. 








Record and Conti- 
Record Looping Machines 
are used on tables 9 ft. 84 in 
long, 34 in. high, 13% in. front to back or 

9 ft. 84 in. long, 30 in. high and 18in. front to 
back, asdesired. Hepworth, green and black models, Beattie 
Nonpareil, right and left hand drives, Steady Dial and Sotco Looping 
Machines are used on tables 9ft. 8% in. long, 38in. high and 13% in. front 
to back. All tables are fitted with shaftings and ball bearing hangers, but 
pulleys and couplings are supplied by purchaser. Tables can be arranged to 
accommodate any make Looping machine. Tables arranged for Steady Dial 
and Sotco carried in stock. 






Finished work and ravellrng bins 









easily accessible for collection 
and in view of supervisors 











Top of smooth furniture steel. No 





exposed edges nor rough spots 


an enerle enadk HE Lupton Looping Machine Table shown here is the only all-steel com- 
partment table on the market. Always efficient, it has this year been improved 
Two-tone color combination to set a new standard of high performance. 


Top in cream, balance in velvet- 


With Lupton Tables, no work comes in contact with the floor, oily machinery or 
green enamel, baked-on. 


splinters. Operators are protected from moving machinery and are made more 
efficient because required movements are short and natural. This results in fewer 


Ravellings compartments help to > : 
5 f F seconds and increased production. 


keep mill cleaner and reduce fire : 
hazard. Send for Catalogue T. E. 881 showing the complete Lupton line of steel equipment. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


P A Y N E Ww I N D E R fe, Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 138” to 26” in diameter of any de- 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 


| built in sizes from 245” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
IMPROV | variety of fabrics. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
UPRIG T SPOOLERS astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


' Made in sizes from 75” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge: these 
To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers measurements being back to back of cylinder needles : 

; Ss Sok The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright athletic goods ; cals end 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin Ring These machines are second to none on the market. 

: a } Ss & | The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles. Cop Skewers, 


Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired “It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Q . 7 , _ | , . 
at Short Notice. Best Are None Too Good.”’— Our Motto 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. ||_ LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS — cxsitife}ems 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. | CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Mill News—Continued 


discarding fancy woolen looms aad re- 
them with automatic looms 
nsferred from the company’s Glen- 


ark mill at Woonsocket, R. I. 
Wm. Scholes & Sons, Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa, Contract for the construc- 
f a storage shed has been awarded 


pacing 


1on oF 


this firm, spinners of worsted and 
olen yarns, to Harry Gill, Jr. It 
will be located on Palethrop St., north 


Cambria. 


John Zimmerman & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The proposed struc- 
ture to be erected for this concern, 
manufacturers of mohairs and velours, 


lorredale Ave. and Castor St. will 
be of reinforced concrete, flat-slab con- 
struction with brick spandrel walls and 
base with terra cotta coping and 
caps. The Ballinger Co. has 
charge of plans for the new building, 


stone 


cement 


which will be started immediately by 
Barclay, White & Co., constructors, 
who have received contract for this 
work. 


Fact and Gossip 


Guerin Mills, Inc., Mechanicsville, 
Conn. It is reported that this mill, 
which has been closed down for some 
time, will be revamped and put in opera- 
tion in the near future. 


Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
is now operating on a curtailed schedule 
of 3 and 4 days a week. 


Cordaville (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
This property was sold at public auc- 
tion on Sept. 25, to Bennie Cotton, a 
Worcester, Mass., junk dealer, for 
$9500. This is one-fourth of the 
issessed valuation. The new owner plans 
to operate the plant for the manufacture 

shoddy. Eleven mill houses, store- 
houses, a store and vacant land were 

ll to different individuals. Samuel 

freeman & Co., Boston and Phila- 

hia, had charge of the sale. 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 


urned mortgagee’s sale of this 
perty, in bankruptey, was further 
irned on Sept. 27 until Oct. 25, 


nding decision on the validity of the 


Lave 


American Woolen Co.,_ Enfield, 
NX. H. The mills of this company at 
ufeld have been closed and operations 
iereased at the Lebanon and 
. H., plants. 


Brighton Worsted Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Charles F. Sloan, Jr., has 
elected president of this concern, 
manufacturers of woolens and worsteds, 
iwcceed his father who died Sept. 1. 
was announced by John G. Stewart, 
tary and treasurer of the firm, who 
remains as general manager of the mill. 
Sloan has been identified with the 
usiness for a number of years, having 
Previously been secretary-treasurer, the 
thee now held by Mr. Stewart. Henry 
‘kson, who is in charge of the New 
sales office, has been elected a di- 
rector to succeed the late Charles F. 
The policies 6f the company will 
ntinued in the future without 
inge, according to Mr. Stewart. 
Jarret Bros. Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
has been chartered with a capital 
0,000, to take over and succeed to 
of same name, operating a 
mill on Mason St. The incor- 


Porators ineclude- Gurney Edwards and 
‘onald B. Smith. 


Mascoma. 


ites previous mention of project. 





KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

Manchester Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., are reported to have 
taken over 5,000 sq. ft. additional floor 
space in an adjoining building which will 
be used for a finishing room 

*Archer Hosiery Mills, 
Ga. Work on the new building which 
this company is building has begun. It 
is expected that the new plant will be in 
operation within 120 days. All equip- 
ment will be moved to the new building 
upon completion. 


*Contour Hosiery Mills, 


Columbus, 


Rockford, 


Ill., have awarded general contract to 
Scandroli & Son, Rockford, for pro 
posed new knitting mill at 1616 South 
Main St., to be one-story, 991x100 ft., 
brick and steel type. W. J. Van der 


Meer, Rockford, is architect. 

Harris Silk Hosiery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., is reported to be contemplating 
building an addition in the spring. The 
operating force is being increased. 


Sterling Mills, Ilion, N. Y., are mak- 
ing extensive improvements which in- 
clude installation of an automatic 
sprinkler system throughout the plant. 


*Belmont 
have begun operations. The plant is 
equipped with 20 machines for the man- 
ufacture of men’s silk hose. 


*Nebel 
N.. C.,. has 


Knitting Co., 


announced that it has 


ton, N. C., as was recently 

*Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C., has awarded contract to William 
I’, Lotz, Philadelphia, for its three-story 
107x130 ft. reinforced concrete building 
about $100,000. The new mill 
100 full-fashioned 


reported. 


to cost 
will accommodate 
knitting machines. 


*Mountcastle Knitting Co., Lexing 
ton, N. C. The two-story brick building 
of the Mountcastle Knitting Co. has 
been completed and 45 of the 50 knitting 
machines have been installed 
is expected to be 


shortly. 


The plant 


put im operation 


*Ajax Hosiery Mills, [hiladelphia, 
Pa. This concern, Jasper & Orleans 
Sts., manufacturers of 
hosiery, will move main offices to their 
subsidiary mill, the Phoenixville (Pa.) 
Hosiery Mills, where machinery and 
equipment of their Philadelphia mill has 
been installed. They will maintain an 
office in Philadelphia to be under the di- 
rection of S. W. Trifield, vice-president 
and sales manager. The. large addition 
to the Phoenixville plant is being rapidly 


completed and the two mills will house | 


100 machines. 


*Tulip Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


This concern, manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery, Tulip and Van Kirk 
Sts., will operating 11] full 
fashioned machines. Their new 


soon be 


was designed to permit them to increase 
their equipment to 30 machines when 
this becomes necessary. 

Alanna Knitting Co., Inc., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. It is reported 
this concern, manufacturers of full 
fashioned hosiery, will shortly add 14 


machines to their present equipment 


which consists of 42 gauge machines. 


Whitehall Knitting Mills, Frankford, | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


This firm, manufac- 


| 


| 
noone! | 


(N. C.) Hosiery Mills | 


Charlotte, | 
no | 
plans to establish a branch at Wilming- | 


full-fashioned | 


building 
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at ts expressed tn practical hence 


ECAUSE of DeVilbiss 

leadership in the de- 
velopment of methods and 
equipment for spray-paint- 
ing the maximum benefits 
of this new and better 
practice are afforded to 


nance cost of buildings; is 
rendered more independent 
of working conditions and 
is able to carry on all such 
work with his available or- 
ganization and at the mini- 
mum of cost. Let us show 





every field having a paint- you the advantages of 
ing or finishing problem. DeVilbiss Spray-Painting 
Equipment. There is a 
The textile manufacturer DeVilbiss outfit made for 
and mill owner is able to your particular individual / 
sharply reduce mainte-_ need. | 
THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
236 PHILLIPS AVENUE TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales and Service Branches 
New York cue Gergens __, Done een 


D 


\ 


Dwrect factory represencatives in all other werritores 


Vilbiss 


Spray-einisuime Systemy 





MEN 


DOES THE 
_ ——————————————————————— 


worRk 


OF FIVE 





OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. 
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; turers of full-fashioned hosiery, is oper- 

ating their 19 machines full time, night 
|}and day and plan to add 3 new full- 
' fashioned machines in the near future, 
completely filling their building. 


, Dannemann Kuehnert Hosiery Co., 


Cheltenham, Pa., will soon take bids on 
oe 
} Pi 
€ | 


general contract for a one-story mill ad- 


dition on Jefferson Ave. J. Maris, 2047 
the ballots are cast for Latch 


Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa., is archi- 
tect. 
S. D. Bausher & Son, Inc., Hamburg, 


Pa. This company has bought’ for $85,- 


00 the building and machinery of the 
Schwartz Motor Truck Co., Reading, 
which had gone into receiver’s hands. 


It is expected that the building will be 
used eventually to extend manufacturing 
operations. 


‘Pottstown (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Ajax Hosiery 
Mills, are installing initial machinery and 
equipment which will be increased in the 





near future to bring the total to 32 
full-fashioned machines. 
Fact and Gossip 

Contoocook Mills Corp., Hillsboro, 


N. H., has purchased the Pawtucket (R. 
1.) Hosiery Co. and will operate it as 
the Pawtucket Hosiery Division of the 
Contoocook Mills Corp. 

Boonton (N. J.) Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., recently formed with 
capital of $300,000, and 7000 shares 
common stock, no par value, to operate 


Needles the result is “in the 


bag”, as the saying goes. 





a local mill, will be represented by 
7 Fie. f f ail J t] ‘ James V. Beam, 714 Main St., Boon- 
Orringtons, Of Course. JUS y |ton. The incorporators include George 


E. and both of 


Boonton. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. 
| B. Threapleton, superintendent of the 
Triple Wear Hosiery Mills, Frankford, 


is incorporating a new 


Harry G. Fichtner, 


so, for they produce depend- 


ably excellent knitting results. 


which 


company 
will engage in hosiery manufacturing in 
the near future. The new firm will be 
part of the building now 

the Triple Wear Hosiery 


located in 
ra. cupied by 


Mills. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

*W. F. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa., 
construction on Oct. 1 of a one 
100 x 175 ft. addition to be in 
operation on Jan. 1. 





began 

The red box 
with the 
green label 


story, 


Contract has been 


|awarded to Hughes Foulkroud Co., 
Philadelphia, through the offices of 
Lockwood Greene & Co., Inc 





kact and Gossip 
Saxony Weavers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


a 
® . . 
e ormin ton AN Pant have gone out of business and_ all 
c assets have been sold. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 > 
. G USA John Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., Massena, 
orrington, OM, UDA. | N. Y. This plant is now in operation 
BRANCHES | on a 4 day schedule after a 9 weeks 
THE TORMINGION COMPANY C-8. CAREER @ CO..LTS. LOS PABRICANTES UNIDOS | shutdown. It is expected that the plant 
CMERRY AND JUNIPER ST 140.144 W. 22N0 STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANY © - . 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES will be run on full time schedule soon, 


FACTORIES AT 


COVENTRY ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 


Care 
LEN 


Pen Argyl (Pa.) Silk Co. has re- 
sumed operations on close to normal basis 
at its mill, following a curtailment for a 

|'number of weeks. It is expected to 
maintain present schedule for an indefi- 


TORRINGTON CONN 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


| nite period. 

Tioga Silk Co., York, Pa., is reported 
being organized by local interests, headed 
by Joseph and Charles Baten, York, with 
capital of $100,000, to establish a mill in 
the city. A site is being selected. 


See cise 
———(ATAL06——"— 


| *Indicates previous mention of project. 
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| RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

Celanese Corp. of America, In-., 
Amcelle, Md., will soon take bids f 
new turbine plant addition at local n 
estimated to cost approximately $150, 
with equipment. F. T. Small is « 
engineer. 


Fact and Gossip 
A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, 


lington, N. C., is reported to be the 
under which a charter has been gra 

to the new rayon company at Bur! 
ton. Authorized capital stock is 1.0) 
shares with no par value subscribe 
William S. Coulter, Thomas D. C 
and Eva Burke Clapp. 


Knox 


Corp 1as 


American Enka Corp., 
Tenn. The American Enka 
contracted to buy a site of 260 acri 
Knoxville. It was stated at the oftices 
of the corporation in New York that this 
purchase of land is merely for purpos: 
of protection against requirements for 
expansion in the future; that no plan 
are now being made for the building 
plant at Knoxville. 


4 


7 





|} DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





eee 5 


New Construction and Additions 

Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery. !'lans 
are under way for the immediate 
lation of piece dyeing equipment at the 
Thomaston Bleachery. The machine: 
has been purchased and space is being 
provided for it in the plant. 


*Helvetia Dye Works, Inc., [’ater- 
son, N. J. Machinery is now being 
stalled in this mill. It is expected tl 
operation will begin early in October 

Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co. has 


taken bids for installation of a new filter 
plant unit at its mill. Bids will be ask 


soon for heating and electrical work 
Charles T. Main, Boston, Mass ngi- 
neer, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

*Coast Braid Mfg. Corp., L 
Cal., recently organized, has 
cated its plant at 917 South Maple A 
One hundred machines have been shipp 
from the east and are now being 
stalled, and it is expected that operat 
will begin shortly. The new corpot 
tion is headed by William C. Aldn 
New York, formerly a_ partner 
New York Braid Corp., and 
Steinbach, also of New York 
secretary-treasurer. 

Slade Products, Inc., Waterviitt 
N. Y., will commence erection of a ne 
plant immediately on a tract of land 
Tibbits Ave. The building will 
concrete and construction, 
100 ft., and will house considerab|: 
machinery. 


geles, 


steel 


Carolina Bag & Bagging © 
Columbia, S. C., is a new comp I 
ported to have been organized wl! 
will erect a plant at Lincoln and | {am 
ton Sts., for the manufacture t 


bagging. 
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Knit Underwear Statistics for 
Month of August 


\VASHINGTON, DD. 


C. — Orders 
pooked for knit underwear during 
August were considerably larger than 
in the preceding month, reports to the 
Department of Commerce from 139 
establishments showing a total of 1,- 
154,729 dozens, against 852,139 
dozens in July. There was a corre- 
sponding increase in shipments from 
941,745 during July to 1,273,044 dur- 
ing August. Unfilled orders were 
slightly smaller at the end than at the 
beginning of the month, totaling 1,- 
815,187, against 1,946,929 dozens. 

According to reports received from 
123 establishments, August operations 
did not compare favorably with busi- 
ness in the corresponding month of 
last year. New business booked dur- 
ing the month amounted to 1,077,372 
dozens, against 1,449,455 a year ago. 
Shipments totaled 1,200,560, as com- 
pared with 1,340,004 dozens in August 
last year. Unfilled orders at the end 
of August amounting to 1,767,914 
dozens, represent a decrease of 729,- 
-74 dozens as compared with the total 
at the end of August, 1927. 


W. B. Davis & Sons Offers Half 
Hose With Fancy Ribbed Tops 


The first mill to place on the market 
the products of the new rib machine 
perfected by the Fidelity Machine Co. 
ot Philadelphia, that knits designs in 
ribbed tops, is the W. B. Davis & 
Sons Co., Inc. 

\ range of patterns is being made 
and samples seen at their selling office 
attractive, having the pattern 
worked out along the line of the neat 
all-over embroidered effects in five 
colors and the leg in a corresponding 
reverse plaited pattern. 

\ccording to Mr. Davis the produc- 
tion is already sold up well in ad- 
vance and he states that this idea of 
a neat fancy rib will add attractive- 
ness both as a sales appeal on the 
counter and give a more artistic effect 
when worn, than mere plain top. Fur- 
ther in favor of the machine making 
this style it is claimed that the cost 
of production is no greater than when 
making a plain style. 


are 


Each Coil of Imported Cordage, 
Rope, Twine. ete., Must Bear 
Country of Origin 

\VasHineton, D. C_—The Customs 
Bureau has ruled that imported rope, 
cordage and twine of any kind must 


d€ inarked with the country of origin 
stencilled or securely tagged on each 
dal 


coil, reel, or skein, as well as 
Stencilled on, or tagged on burlap or 
Other coverings. 

|). the past, the mark on the cover- 
as been considered sufficient. 


ing 
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KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Stull Backward 





More Skill in Merchandising 
Is Needed in Many Quarters 


YPICAL of the general hosiery 

situation was the remark made by 
a selling agent who said, “Well, we’re 
sold up until tomorrow.” 

Notwithstanding the continued 
hand-to-mouth business which still 
prevails for the most part, conditions 
have improved and reports from pro- 
ducers of women’s  full-fashioned, 
children’s, and men’s half-hose are to 
the effect that the last week’s increase 
in business is of a very appreciable 
nature. 

Orders are increasing daily for im- 
mediate delivery on wool and woolen 
mixed half-hose and this phase of the 
trade should ultimately see a_ fair 
volume by the end of the season if 
the brisk weather continues. 

Styles in the better quality wool 
numbers are attractive and prices are 
right, so there does not seem to be 
any reason for buyers holding back 
any longer to complete their stocks 
for the season. It is stated by mills 
making the pullover style of cuff 
type hose that they have received a 
very satisfactory amount of business 
especially in wool styles and a fair 
amount of business has been placed 
for spring in rayon, silk and cotton 
styles. 


Better Styling in Half Hose 


New styles continue to appear in 
fancy half hose and the trend seems 
to indicate that a real understanding 
of styling is being realized and that 
in some cases genuine initiative is 
being used. 

There is still room for ingenuity 
and when mills do study this angle 
carefully and take the care to produce 
original ideas, or even to take advan- 
tage among the first of new machin- 
ery enabling them to produce new 
ideas, it seems that at least they had 
a clear enough conception of mer- 
chandising to produce such goods in 
higher priced numbers only and to 
maintain such quality. 


fut such does not work out in prac- 
tice, for although many mills are now 
alive to new ideas and taking more 
care in styling, they have practically 
no idea of the merchandising value of 
producing goods to sell at $1.00 or 
above. , 


The Dollar Full-Fashioned 


The claim is made by a leading 
factor in the trade that he can foresee 
the death of the dollar full-fashioned 
hose, and it is his contention that re- 
tailers will kill this class of merchan- 
dise because of the very low mark up, 
which, coupled with manufacturers’ 
final realization of the lack of profit 
in producing such goods and the dis- 


satisfaction on the part of consumers, 
will cause all concerned to leave this 
field to seamless producers. The latter 
can give real quality to fill the need 
of this price class of goods. 

Mills making the higher grades of 
both half hose and full fashioned, still 
continue to be sold well in advance, 
with the real demand being for a 
range in half hose to retail for 75¢ 
and $1.00 and styled in patterns hav- 
ing clocks, all-over, small embroi- 
dered effects and vertical stripes. 

Colors in women’s hosiery which 
lead in sale are light gun metal. 
Seasan, Manon, Pawnee, Tan San and 
some of the beige shades. 

For use at winter resorts with the 
new pastel sun tan shades in dress 
silks which blend with sun burned 
complexions and reported as forming 
the high light vogue of the season, it 
is evident that shades of hosiery 
which will give the idea ‘of sun burn 
and also blend well in contrast with the 
new colors will be extremely popular. 
Some of these hosiery shades which 
will give this natural appearance and 
form a proper contrast, are Seasan, 
Cuban Sand, Rose Beige, Tan San, 
Grain and Shadow for both evening 
and day wear. 


School for Full-Fashioned Knit- 
ters Opened 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first school of 
its kind to be established in this city 
was opened this week when the Peer- 
less Machine Co. started a course in 
full-fashioned knitting with an enroll- 
ment of 50 pupils. It is located in the 
Lomax Bldg., at Jasper and Orleans 
streets, also offering instruction in 
seaming, looping and topping. Charge 
is $10 per week and it is estimated 
the average student will be able to 
complete the course in 30 weeks. 
Seamers pay $2.00 per lesson. Day 
and night classes are planned by Harry 
R. Fisher, the directing head, who in- 
tends eventually to conduct an employ- 
ment department in connection with 
the school. 


Asked 50% Increase in Tariff 
on Flax 

WaASHINTON, D. C.—An_ increase 
in the tariff on flax of 50%, allowed 
under the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act, has been urged on Presi- 
dent Coolidge by Senators L. J. 
Frazier and G. P. Nye, of North 
Dakota. It is understood by the 
Senators that the Tariff Commission 
which has been considering the matter 
will report favorably on it soon. 


(1839) 
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Underwear Rushed 
by Late Fall Orders 


Trade Hopes Jobbers Will Learn 

Lesson from Present Scarcity 

of Goods 

Outstandingftn the current under- 
wear market “is the fact that mill 
selling agents are virtually being 
flooded by orders coming in from 
jobbers whigh constitute delayed 
business on heavyweight numbers. 

It was statgd by several leading 
factors in this trade that they could 
not possibly ee how buyers’ wants 
could be ta care of at this late 
period for immég@iate shipment mer- 
chandise. 

As one selling agent expressed it, 
ay part of this present demand would 
fhave beeft received with expressions 
@i great joy as short a time ago as 
A®gust and at that time they advised, 
warned and almost begged jobbers to 
place orders for their complete re- 
quirements, but to no avail for these 
buyers would be very wise and hold 
off to the last minute thinking that 
production would be large and prices 
low. 


At the present time indications 
would suggest that the selling period 


on heavyweights will be extended 
nearly through to the end of the 
year. 

Although it is an upsetting con- 


dition for mills to be forced into, at 
least they will regain the position 
rightfully theirs of maintaining the 
price situation, for jobbers’ stocks 
during the last two weeks of brisk 
cool weather have been cleaned and 
now they must experience a reversed 
condition to their usual one. 

This present situation should be a 
lesson to jobbers but past seasons 
have proven that they will only re- 
solve now not to let it happen again 
and when next year comes the exact 
conditions will be repeated unless 
manufacturers take a definite step to 
counteract such existing conditions 
which throw the entire industry out 
of balance. 


Just how manufacturers can ! best 
meet such conditions is a problem 
which they are trying by every 
method to learn. 

Unless buyers will learn that they 
must return to methods of buying in 
advance such as existed years ago, 
producers will either find it necessary 
to continue maintaining a warehouse 
to carry a complete range of sizes 
and styles, or else teach the jobber 
a lesson that he will not soon forget 
by controlling production to the ex- 
tent that prices will be dictated by 
manufacturers and making it actually 
hard for buyers to obtain 
chandise. 


mer- 


Overproduction has put the price 
buyer in command and caused the 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


tirmly entrenched hand-to-mouth 
nethod of buying to become es- 
iblished. 


In the lightweight and nainsook 
field merely routine business is taking 
place, but most selling houses expect 
i. lively demand from jobbers during 
the coming two months. Of course 
nany buyers have placed a fair per- 
centage of their business and have 
shown the lines to their customers 
along with the more seasonable styles 
but as soon as they have finished 
heavier numbers they will feel more 
inclined to place orders that will more 
closely approach real volume. 


N.C. Full-Fashioned Growth 


In 20 Comparatively New Plants 
Are 351 F.F. Hosiery Machines 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—No branch of 

the North Carolina textile industry 
has made such rapid progress during 
the last two years, and particularly 
during the last year, as has been 
noted in the full-fashioned silk hos- 
iery industry. 





No information from Governmental 
sources about the growth of this in- 
dustry in North Carolina has been 
made public, but from information 
gathered from the twenty plants now 
established or being established, it is 
seen that a total of 351 machines are 
now installed and operating and that 
these represent an investment, in 
machinery and plant of considerably 
over $5,000,000. 

\t the same time a total of 116 
machines, which will represent an 
investment in plant and machinery of 
an additional $1,500,000, have been 
contracted for installation this year 
or early in 1929. 

These figures do not cover money 
represented in inventory, and while 
they are not absolutely accurate 
because of reluctance of a number of 
manufacturers to give figures on 
plant costs, the totals given are at 
least conservative. 

There are plants in North Carolina 
today as follows: Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham; Bossong Mills, Ashe- 
boro; Elizabeth City Hosiery Mills, 
Elizabeth City; Golden Belt Mfg. 
Co., Durham; Acme Mills, Asheboro ; 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, Newton; 
May Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Mc- 
Ewen Hosiery Mills, Burlington; 
Forest City Hosiery Mills, Forest 
City; Waldensian Hosiery Mills, 
Valdese; Wiscassett Mills, Albe- 
marle; Mock-Judson-Voerringher 
Mills, Greensboro; Greensboro Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Greens- 
boro; Hoover Hosiery Mills, Con- 
cord; Lillian Knitting Mills, Albe- 
marle; Morganton Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Morganton; Hatch 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., Bel- 
mont; Charlotte Knitting Mills, Nebel 
Hosiery Mills and Hudson Silk Mills, 
all of Charlotte. 

mly a few years back Wiscassett, 
which today has 61 machines installed, 


representing total investment of $1,- 
000,000; Hoover Hosiery Mills of 
Concord, and Durham Hosiery Mills 
were the only plants in the State 
making full fashioned silk hosiery. 
It was about 1921 that Wiscassett 
and Hoover installed their first ma- 
chines and Durham at about the same 
time. 

In the above list Hatch Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Co., of Belmont, in- 
forms the writer that they have just 
decided to erect their own _ plant, 
rather than lease a part of Belmont 
Fabric Mills plant, and that 15 ma- 
chines have been ordered. Plant will 
have capacity for 50 machines and 
Mr. Hatch states they will continue 
to put in machines as fast as opera- 
tives may be trained to handle the 
work. They will sell through jobbers 
in the East and West and possibly 
through department stores in the 
South. They plan also to build their 
own finishing plant. 

May Hosiery Mills, according to 
previous announcement, will build a 
million dollar plant. They have 13 
machines on order, the first ones 
coming in about Oct. Io. 

Hudson Silk Mills of Charlotte will 
shortly move into a new plant of their 
own, which with machinery, will cost 
$300,000. 

Lillian Knitting Mills of Albe- 
marle has about completed an addi- 
tion to its mill and is installing full- 
fashioned machinery. Nebel Hosiery 
Mills of Charlotte built a large new 
plant of their own during the year 
and Morganton Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills of Morganton are in a 
modern concrete and steel plant of 
their own. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, one of the 
oldest of the industry in the State, 
has a modern five-story building 
where their full-fashioned hosiery is 
being made. 

Bossong Hosiery Mills Co., Ashe- 
boro, have six machines in and 15 
on order. 

Elizabeth City Hosiery Mills, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., havé six 
machines running and six more to be 
installed by the end of the year. 

Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, 
N. C., have 30 machines bought, 15 
of which are in their plant and Io 
of these now running. 

Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, 
N. C., will spend approximately 
$200,000 on the installation of 18 
new machines. 

Several other expansion programs 
are being worked out, but details are 
withheld for the present. 

Manufacturers interviewed are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the native 
labor of North Carolina because of 
quickness and ability quickly to 
become efficient. 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Addison 
and Manchester Green, Conn. Both of 
these mills, which have been closed down, 
will resume operation in the near future. 


(1841) 








PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all] 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms: for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


See os 


——CATALOG— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Double Point 







HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
featuring the Single, Double and Triple 


Perfect Point. 
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Single Point Triple Point 
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Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. ——— CATALOG—— High Point, N. c. . 
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New Publications 
Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING 
TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, 1928, compiled by TEXTILE 
Wor.ip; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Inc.; price post paid $2.00. 


For the 46th year, this annual authori- 
tative publication makes its bow to the 
trade. The 1928 edition represents as 
usual a complete revision of the data 
contained in the previous edition, so that 
all information published in the book 
regarding hosiery and knit goods manu- 
iacturers in the United States and 
Canada is entirely up-to-date and accu- 
rate. 

The most important section of the 
book is, of course, the compilation of 
these manufacturers grouped by States 
and alphabetically by towns under each 
State. In addition the complete alpha- 
betical index to all these manufacturers 
enables easy 
geographical section. 

A feature of the book which 
proved of great value in past years is 
the classified directory of knit 
manufacturers arranged according to 
their products. An additional section 
gives manufacturers of woven cotton 
underwear. A new and timely classifi- 
cation groups all manufacturers of 
rayon underwear. 

A valuable new feature in the 1928 
edition is a list of chain store companies 
operating three or more and 
handling knit goods. The address given 
in this classification for each company is 
the address of the buying headquarters. 

Classified lists of manufacturers of 
different types of yarns used by knitting 
mills and of dyers, bleachers, finishers 
and printers making a specialty of work 
for knit goods manufacturers, add to the 
value of the book. 

In addition there are lists of the New 
York resident knit goods buyers; job- 
handling knit department 
stores and large retailers buying knit 
goods; New York export firms handling 
knit goods; British jobbers and whole- 
salers of knit goods. Specially prepared 
maps show the location of the knitting 
mill towns. 


cross-references to the 
has 


goods 


stores 


bers goods; 


PRACTICAL CoLor SIMPLIFIED, by William 
J. Miskella, M. E. 115 pages, 6 x 9 
in. Illustrated. Finishing Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

This book was not written particularly 
the textile dyer and finisher, but 
ievertheless contains much matter of 
value to them. It contains general and 
important information on color choosing, 
color mixing, color matching, and color 
harmonizing. There is advice on 
colored lighting. In this age of color the 
textile designer, dyer, and finisher can 
make use of suggestions and information 
irom every source on color theories and 
application. A large hand-made, twenty- 
hve color chart, equipped with pivoted 
devices to aid in color mixing and har- 
monizing is included. 


also 


Associated Manufacturers of 
Fabric Auto Equipment 
Cuicaco, Irt.—The convention of 
the Associated Manufacturers of 
Fabric Auto Equipment, Inc., will be 
eld at the Hotel LaSalle, here, Oct. 


20, according to recent announcement. 
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Obituary 





Robert B. Clark 


Robert B. Clark, pioneer knit goods 
manufacturer of the Mohawk - Valley 
and president of the Superior Mig. 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., died Sept. 
30 following a brief illness. Born at 
Little Falls, N. Y., sixty years ago, he 
had been connected with knit 
manufacturing since his boyhood and a 
wide circle of friends ‘in the industry 
are mourning his sudden demise. In 
1882 he embarked in business at Oneco, 
Conn., under a_ partnership with his 
brother which was dissolved upon the | 
latter’s death. For several years he | 
also played a prominent part in official | 
activities of the Rob Roy Hosiery Mills | 


goods 


at Troy until that firm discontinued. 
In 1894 he located in Hoosick Falls } 
where he founded the Superior Mfg. 
Co. which in recent years has become 


an important factor in the knitting 
industry of Northern New York. Under 


his guidance the firm has _ prospered 
and only recently a large new _ plant 
addition was built to care for the in- 
creasing business. He was also one of 
the founders of the E. Z. Waist Co., 
ot North Bennington, Vt., being vice 
president of the firm. 
George O. McArthur 

George O. McArthur, aged 52, owner 
of the Baraboo (Wis.) Rug & Towel 
Mills, died last week after a long ill 
ness. Mr. McArthur was president of 
the Baraboo Rug & Towel Mills at the 
time of his death. His father, the late 


Or. established the 


McArthur 


McArthur, 


years 


George 
mills 30 George 
had been associated with his father in 
the mills and at the death of the latter, 
became president. Mr. McArthur was 
born in Belfast, Ireland, and came _ to 
America with his parents when he was 
ten vears old. He is survived by a 
widow, four children and two sisters 


ago. 


J. Adger Smyth 


J. Adger Smyth, aged 55, son of Cap- 
tain Ellison A. Smyth, founder and op- 
Balfour Mills, Flat Rock, 
N. C., died at his residence at Flat Rock, | 
N. C., last week, following a heart | 
attack. Mr. Smyth was the oldest child 
and only son of Capt. Smyth. He 
long associated with his father in the 
operation of the mills at Pelzer, S. C., 
and later was himself head of important 
cotton manufacturing establishments at 
Laurens, and Greenville, S.C. Surviv 
ing are Mrs. Smyth, his father, five sons 
and two daughters. 


Was 


Dr. William H. Rose 
Dr. William H. Rose, divisional 


surgeon in chief in the East of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., with head- 
quarters at the North Works, Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home in the latter cits 
on Sept. 26, of heart 
illness of weeks. He Was 52 
of Worcester and 
Memorial Hospital, 
32d degree masol 


me di al be lies 


failure, after ar 
several 

old, a native 
surgeon at 
that city. 
and a member of various 


years 
senior 
He Was a 
He leaves a widow 


(Other Obttuaries on page 128) 
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If you are looking for a 
fancy ribber which will give 
you the maximum of designs 
and colors, investigate the 
Brinton machine. 













We will be glad to furnish information 


of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
eat Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
fustralia | H Butter & Co., Sydney, 


Melbourne 
ica M Buchsbaum, Calle 
Buenos Aires, Argentine 






ind Japar rook, Inc., 50 Peking 
, China 
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Spun Silk and Wool— 
Two Natural Fibres 


Better results are obtained by 
decorating woolens and worsteds 
with spun silk—both are natural 
fibres of similar elasticity and 
strength. 

100% PURE SILK— 
Silk in its most economical form 


Resist—extra fast and 
regular dye colors 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
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Much Better Tone in Wool Goods 





Improved Demand Both 
For Fall and Spring Goods 


] NCREASE in spot and _ nearby 

business in wool goods has resulted 
in a brighter outlook and a better tone 
to both the men’s wear and the 
women’s wear markets. This revival 
of activity in fall season goods is due 
to a number of causes, the principal 
ot which are the scantily covered con- 
dition of most users and the early ad- 
vent of cool weather. These two con- 
ditions working together have brought 
many buyers into the market. Their 
needs are for nearby goods as the call 
irom their retail customers has made 
sharp inroads into their stocks on hand. 
lhe cool weather is the prime mover 
in bringing this lightly covered con- 
dition to the suriace. In many quar- 
ters of the country, the last two weeks 
of September were subnormal in tem- 
perature which stimulated consumers 
into buying seasonable clothing. 

As might be expected, the call for 
topcoatings and overcoatings leads the 
list. Retail sale of such garments has 
been large, and cutters-up are inter- 
ested in maintaining their supplies in 
order to benefit where possible from 
this early distribution. Dark blues 
and oxford grays are the colors most 
irequently sought in overcoatings. In 
topcoatings these two colors and 
browns are sought. It is said that 
soon buyers will have to take what 
they can get, for mills have been 
careful not to accumulate stocks and 
there is little more time in which to 
take orders for goods to be made up 
tor use in the current fall. 

Along with the interest on the part 
of clothiers and garment houses in 
nearby materials, there is revival of 
interest in next spring. Several mill 
agents who had been disappointed with 
the results on that season up to date, 
have been encouraged during the last 
week or two to believe that a fair 
initial business may be built up after 
all. Confidence in wool prices and in 
the necessities of distribution are the 
prerequisites to bring the buyer into 
the market, and it is believed that 
gradually convictions along these lines 
ire spreading among the cutting 
fraternity. 

* ok ok 


Women’s Wear: (jarment houses 
have shown much increased interest in 
women’s wear for nearby deliveries. 
The sooner they can get the goods the 
better and goods that cannot be 
delivered within the next three weeks 
are not looked upon with much favor. 
Demand has broadened from the more 
ir less staple broadcloths and suede 
fabrics to a variety of fancies for use 
in coats for sport wear or travel and 
as garments for some of the younger 


women on whom the style values of 
wool goods seem to have made an im 
pression. In some quarters the buying 
interest on the part of garment houses 
is keen and is taken as evidence that 
stocks are low in the secondary mar 
ket. 
are of great variety and there are few 
limitations. 


The fancies which are in favor 


* * * 

Spring Men’s Wear: Reports on 
this phase of the business are irregu- 
lar. Some few houses have benefited 
by a revival of interest 
are still dissatisfied. 


while others 
Salesmen on the 
road are having various experiences. 


On the whole there is considerable 
business promised but much of it is 
held up for the time being. Few 


clothiers can reasonably be expected 
to place volume business under current 
conditions of quick style changes 
However they must make a start at 
covering for spring so that mill men 
may know what stvles are meeting ap- 
proval. 


x * x 
Men’s Wear Colors: ‘Vans and oft 
shades of browns have been well 


thought of for next spring but stvle 
authorities now the fact that 
these are by no means the only colors. 
Blues and grays are holding a promi- 
nent place in the present wardrobes of 
well dressed men and developments 


stress 


along these lines are expected for 
spring. 
* * « 


Men’s Suitings: Despite the gains 
made by worsteds and their apparent 
leadership for next spring, it is a mat- 
ter for comment that soft finishes are 
well thought of and that woolen and 
worsted combinations the as- 
cendency. Well styled lines’ of 
woolens will doubtless follow closely. 


are in 


Army Quartermaster Asks for 
Bids on Textiles 
PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quarter- 
master has issued proposals for sup 
plying them with various textiles. Bids 
will be opened Oct. 15, calling for 
4,400 yds., linen padding, 24” wide, 
2,600 yds., striped sateen for sleeve 


lining, 40” wide and 2,500 yds., gray 
cotton wadding, 32” x 45”. Bids 
should be addressed to the Depot 


Quartermaster, U. S. 
Oregon Ave. 

The Philadelphia Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon 
Ave., will open bids Oct. 12 on 3,000 
yds., olive drab whipcord cloth, 16 oz., 
56-in. to 58-in. wide, conforming with 
tentative specifications dated Sept. 26, 
1928. 


Army, 21st & 


Up Trend in Cotton Goods 





Trade Buoyant and Buying 


Broadens in 
ones fundamental conditions 

seem to point toward a much bet 
fall than 
trend now 


ter business this for some 


time lhe 


upward whereas during 


past. seems to 


be definitely 


the summer, even when conditions 
were improving, it was hard to say 
just which way things were pointed. 


Raw cotton has advanced materially 
due to increased buying from abroad 
and short local 
traders. Private estimates of the crop 


from covering by 
have been lowered with the expecta- 
tion of the 
around 


next Government 


report 
bales. 


This working hand in hand with ad- 


showing I 4,000,000 
vaneing prices of cloth has given a 
more healthy tone to the market. 

Stocks have decreased considerably 
and while goods for immediate delivery 
still available, the near future 
holds large possibilities of scarcity in 
many numbers. 

Che 


are 


has 


recent atfected 
many exporters whose principal mar- 
ket is Porto Rico but it is a little too 
early to tell just what the 


outcome will be. 


hurricane 


ultimate 


\s a whole gray goods of all classes 
have shown an even more pronounced 
upward trend during the past week 
In almost all cases prices have stif 
fened and many have advanced 'c or 
more over the week ending Sept. 29. 

a a 

Print Cloths especially have shown 
great response, prices quoted in the 
morning often being withdrawn before 
afternoon. The summer curtailment 
is now being felt. Stocks that three 
weeks ago were proving rather bur- 
densome have now been liquidated and 
spot goods, while not exactly scarce, 
show signs of becoming so if funda 
mental conditions remain as they are. 
Buying is now in excess of weekly 
production. 

x x 


Sheetings and Drills \\ave enjoyed 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 3 Sept. 26 Oct. 5, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 19.35¢ 19.15¢ 21.00¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 5%<-64e¢ 534-6%¢ 634-7¢ 

38%-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 734-8¢ 714-8¢ 854-9li¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75. 9-9l4¢ 854-87<¢ 934-97<¢ 

39- in., 72x76,4.25.. 934-9%<e 9o¢ ll¢ 

39- in., 80x80,4.00.. 1034¢ 10%¢ 11% ¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 834-9¢ 8%%{¢ 10%4-114¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .1034-1014410%4-1034¢ 1254-124¢ 

37- im, 48x48,4.00.. 83<4-8lo¢ 844-8K¢ Oe 
Pajama Checks 

3634-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 85¢-834¢ 814-854¢  934-O16¢ 

36}¢in., 64x60, 5.75. . 7%¢ The = 7-ThE 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 1l¢ ll¢ 12%¢ 

Denims, 2 208.......- 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz........ 21-22%¢ 21-22K¢ 24-24% 6 

Standard a ohecen o¢ o¢ 8%¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 10%¢ 10%¢ 10¢ 


Many Lines 


an advance of ‘-L5e and stock on 


hand is reduced materially, some num 
bers being sold up to November and 


in other cases even to the first of the 


year. 
* af * 
Broad Cloths oi the combed type 
have been running along in fair de 
mand for some time past, nearby 


goods being available at higher prices 
Carded broad cloths are in about the 
same condition as combed goods with 
the exception that spots are scarcet 
> 2 = 

Colored Goods are practically the 
same. With raw cotton the way it ts 
eight oz. tick at 21c now looks much 

than when the 
This has not, as yet, made any 
great inroad on the stocks on hand. 
Denim manufacturers have found 
business easier at 17¢ for 2.20s and 


cheaper price was 


made. 


report September as being a good 
month with optimistic prospects tor 
the fall. 
* * * 
Wool Blankets: he recent cold 


snap if continued holds possibilities of 
improving the demand for part wool 
blankets. Stocks held over from last 
year due to a comparatively warm 
winter sufficient to hold up 
early buying by the wholesale and re- 
tail trades. This stock is not excep- 
tionally large and any brisk buying 
by the consumer would soon be re- 
flected throughout the trade. 
* ow ie 


were 


Percales and Prints: Another big 
week was recorded at the of 
September in percales and kindred 
prints with several of the large cor- 
porations. Cutters-up have been con 
sistent buyers, and some of the quan 
tities are understood to have reached 


close 


large yardage. Dresses made of these 


goods, now have a_all-year-round 


market. The large corporations have 
been careful to accumulate no stocks, 
producing only on order so that the 
fundamentally 


to appreciate 


situation 1s strong 
Buyers are beginning 
this when they find it difficult to pick 
up prompt shipment of various kinds 
ot percales. 


Burlaps Were Firmer 


Recovery After a Dip Leaves Buy- 
ers Looking for Bargains 
The futures market in burlap has 
been quiet as sterling prices advanced 


in Calcutta after a brief and small 
decline. 

The spot and afloat market was 
fairly active early in the week though 
interest was not broad. To make 
sales, small concessions were neces- 
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Your operators are easily 
trained on Reading 
machines and soon reach 
maximum production of firsts 


Textile Machine Works 
Reading, Pa. 


READING 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 


—— See Alse —— 
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Fabrics—Continued 


sary. Bag houses were the buyers 
and were apparently looking for 
bargains. 

Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s were 
quoted at 7.25 to 7.30c; October ship- 
ments were at 7.05c; November- 


December goods at 7.05¢ and January- 
March at 7.05c. Spot and afloat 10!2 
oz. 40S were at 10.25c; October ship- 
ments were at 9.35 to 9.40c; Novem- 
ber-December goods at and 
January-March at 9.05¢. 


9.05¢c 


Broadsilks Improve Further 





Trade Believes No Stocks Will 


Remain at Close of Season 


e INDITIONS in’ the — broadsilk 

market have improved consider- 
ably due largely to the recent brisk 
weather, and it is reported by leading 
silk houses that buyers are placing 
orders which they have been holding 
hack until such time as they could see 
a reasonable return on 
ment. 

In most cases prices are firmer and 
it is conceded that the market is quite 
bare of high grade merchandise. Of 
great help just as retail stores are 
holding their formal openings, is the 
fact that people have been forced to 
discard their summer costumes at last 
because of the sudden spell of typical 
fall weather. 

The current retail openings empha- 
size evening wear in which stiff satins, 
transparent velvets, tulle and metal 
cloth are featured, and interest among 
the better dealers in prints for Palm 
Beach is stronger than it has 
for some years. 

Stocks of leading houses are com- 
paratively small and the amount of 
eoods to be sold at a will be 
practically negligible. During the 
next two weeks some of the larger 
silk manufacturers will have the first 
showings of spring silks and hefore 
the month is over nearly all will have 
the new lines open. 


their invest 


been 


loss 


First reports concerning the new 
fabrics and patterns indicate that 
prints will again sway the fashion 


world, but it is doubtful if manufac- 
turers will depend entirely on prints 
tor the forthcoming spring and sum- 
mer season. One might say that the 
market had been quite thoroughly 
printed during the last few seasons. 

It is whispered with a promise at- 
tached however that the new prints 
will be quite different and that new 
ariations and fabrics will be brought 
ut. 

Real interest is beginning to center 
ihout “sun tan” colors as the winter 
nears and these colors 
now being shown to harmonize with 
tanned complexions will be an import- 


esort 


season 


nt factor in all next summer season’s 


Hection. 

x * x 
Velvets: Vransparent velvets are 
“Hy 


in demand with many best num- 
‘rs sold out completely. 


* *« * 
Satin Crepes: Steady position 
iched and lines are expected to 
ntain strong prices through to end 
€asor 
x * * 
Crepes: Slight increase in demand. 


Chiffons: Increasing in demand for 
evening wear especially in metallic 
styles, 

x * x 
These still attract 
most lively demand and include such 
fabrics as printed moires both silk 
and printed chiffons, warp 
printed taffetas, and tapestry effects. 
* * * 


Novelty Fabrics: 


rayon, 


Silk Situation at a Glance: }Pxo- 
DUCTION: Fairly normal. 
DEMAND: Holding well for most 


ot the so-called luxurious fabrics and 
novelties. 


Stocks: Are being held within 
reason. 
SENTIMENT: Confidence that no 


real amount of distress 


will be on hand at end of season. In- 
showings of spring 


terest in early 


fabrics. 





Cheney Offers Sun Tan Colors 
After several months careful prepa- 
ration Cheney Bros. Silk Co. have an- 
nounced to the trade a truly compre 
hensive range of subtle pastel shades 
developed to harmonize with golden 
tan complexions, which are 
cepted as being extremely smart. 
This vogue for a sun skin 
will reach greater heights at the com 
ing Palm Beach season and costume 
colors to be popular must harmonize, 
accounting for the clearer, brighter 
quality of the new high fashion colors 
In announcing the new colors to 
the trade Cheney Bros. have attrac 
tively shown them on a color card of 
tan background to give them the de 


now ac- 


kissed 


merchandise | 


sired effect of the shades in harmony 


with sunburned skin. 

These colors which had their birth 
at Deauville, Le Tanquet, Dinard. 
\ntibes, Juan Les Pins, Biarritz and 
the Lido, have characteristic 
cally named Cascade a_high-keyed 
turquoise, that is the color of a water 
fall in sunlight; Sea Dream, the beau- 
tiful turquoise blue of the Mediter- 
ranean: Liseron, a light vibrant lav- 
ender; Breakers, a very light yellow- 
green; Phyllis. a light but lively blue, 
such shades as Sunset. 
Mais, Grapefruit, Moon Gold which 
will describe themselves and Polo Red 
that brilliant red of orange tint which 
has already thrilled Fifth Avenue 

\ll of these new being 
produced on the company’s well 
known pure dye fabrics: Frost Crepe. 
a Canton crepe: Star 
satin crepe; Luminanra, a sheer all silk 
and silk 


ae 
crepe de chine 


been 


with Ivory, 


shades are 


Crepe, a heavy 


crepe, Chinabelle. an all 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, Inc. 


Reports 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLAN A VISIT 


Economic causes are operating to increase the amount 
of manufacturing in the Southeastern States. For tex- 
tile manufacturers of the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States, Georgia, Alabama, and the Chatta- 
nooga District offer now sound opportunities for re- 
locating present equipment or building new branch 
mills. Get acquainted with this territory which the 


Central of Georgia Railway serves. 


We have booklets full 
of facts about textile manufacturing in the territory 


Plan a visit here for this fall. 


which we will gladly mail to you on request. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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WAM, YM, YMG, HRM, YEA, BAA, KOE BAY WE, WAG, ROO, 


CELANESE 


rRec.us. BRAND at. ofe. | 


offer unique 


cross-dyeing advantages 


Fabrics woven from Celanese brand yarns in conjunc- : 
tion with any other yarn such as silk, cotton, wool, 
or rayon may actually be cross-dyed after weaving — 
thereby permitting production of grey goods far in 
advance of the color vogue. 

This operation is possible because of the affinity of 
Celanese for special dyestuffs, which do not dye other 
textiles. Likewise, the dyestuffs used for other textiles 
do not dye Celanese. 

In this respect, and in many others—stylistic, prac- 
tical, and hygienic—Celanese is unique. ‘ 


The services of our weaving, knitting, sizing, and 
dyeing experts are always at your disposal, to show 
you how you can use Celanese brand yarns to your 
best advantage. 

] 

: 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York t 

1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 23 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadia: Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands’of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. \ 
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Lower Taxes Paid in Lowell 
LoweL_, Mass.—Municipal taxes of 


the local textile corporations have 
been substantially reduced this year. 
The Merrimack Mfg. Co., one of 
the largest local plants, will pay only 
$139,986 this year as against $146,683 
in 1927. The Boott Mills, which paid 
$65,197 last year, will pay $57,227 this 
year. The Pepperell Mig. Co.’s tax 
is reduced from $116,754 to $76,935. 


Standard Textile Products Re- 
ports Increased Profits 

Net profits of Standard Textile 
Products Co. totaled $60,000 for 
August of which $20,000 was added 
to reserve for contingencies, J. T. 
Broadbent, president, ghas announced. 
New orders are increasing, he added, 
and the prospects for the remaining 
months of the year are favorable. 

The company during recent months 
placed on the market several new 
products of modern design and color 
which are attracting wide attention 
among consumers. All plants are now 
operating at capacity. 


Lowell’s Mill Pay Roll Declines 

Lowe.t.t, Mass.— The cotton mill 
payrolls of Lowell dropped more than 
$1,500,000 during the first nine 
months of the current year in com- 
parison with the same period in 1927. 


Curtailment of operations by the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., New England 


Southern Mills, Inc., and other major 
industries contributed chiefly to the 
decrease. 

On the other hand the city’s newer 
and smaller industries are gradually 
supplanting the major cotton plants. 
The payrolls of the miscellaneous in- 
dustries increased $106,000 in the first 
nine months. 


Peierls, Buhler First 9 Months 
Better Than Year Ago 


Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. reports through Peierls, Buhler 
& Co., Inc., its recently acquired 


Textile Division, a distinctly better 
tone in the textile fields, the demand 
for silk merchandise in particular 
showing a considerable improvement. 

Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., volume 
for September shows a considerable 
increase over the corresponding 
month of last year, and the first nine 
months’ period shows a satisfactory 
increase over the preceding vear. 

Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., are also 
making excellent headway in the ac- 
quisition of important new accounts, 
having recently entered into contracts 
with the following concerns: Ralway 
Silk Corp.; Louis Roessell & Co., Inc., 
silks; Coudurier, Fructus, Doscher de 
New York, Inc., silks; G. Sidenberg 
& Co., Inc., cotton converters; Bulkley 
& Tormey, woolens. 





Fair Textile Share Demand 





Most Stocks Steady or Higher— 


Amoskeag Co's 


Boston, Oct. 3. 
EMAND for textile shares on the 
local and New York Exchanges, as 
well as at the local auctions and over 
the counter has been fairly well main- 
tained, and values of most of the 
stocks that have been in demand have 
either been maintained or have scored 
moderate advances. Buying is of a 
discriminating character, but this does 
not mean that only high grade stocks, 
or those that seem certain of enjoy- 
ing a_ substantial improve- 
ment, are moving. A glance over the 
list of this weeks’ auction sales will 
show that valued in 
cents per share have a market, and it 
is not impossible that some of the 
priced stocks net the 
buyer a much larger percentage re- 
turn in liquidation than many of the 
highest priced textiles of today will 
as going propositions. 
Textile business as a 
tinues to improve, although 
and there is little hope that many 
New England mills operating on 
staple goods can show any marked 
improvement in earnings during the 
balance of the year. For the more 
distant future, however, the outlook 
is much more encouraging. Failure 
of New Bedford labor unions to 
accept the compromise wage offer of 
the manufacturers may may not 
prove final, but it must be remembered 
that if the strike is to be continued 
much longer it cannot fail eventually 
to divert considerable business to other 
New England fine and medium count 
cotton mills. 


business 


“cats and dogs” 


lowest may 


whole con- 


slowly, 


or 


Amoskeag Co. Net Smaller 


Amoskeag Co., the holding com- 
pany, reports net profit for the 13 
months ended June 30 last of $173,- 
331 comparing with a net for the 12 
months ended May 31, 1927, of 
$350,358. During neither period did 
the company receive any income from 
its holdings of 90,171 common shares 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. The in- 


come account tor the two periods 
compares as follows: 
13 mos. to 12 mos. to 
June 30, 1928 May 31, 1927 
Int. from Lib, bds. & other 
sources $692,177 $1,041,28 
Dividends 11,712 43, 767 
Total income saa 1,003, 889 1,085, 051 
Interest ; 137, 781 282,077 
Other expenses ...... 6,732 2,616 
Pr. from sales of securitie 


and recoveries 
Including taxes paid. 
Dividends paid 
Balance 





S50, 558 


The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30 was as follows: 


ASSETS 


$14,340,000 U. &. Gov't 4th 444% Lib 


Loan, at cost 102.31 $14,763, ¢ 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 6% bds. due 1948 
at par ...-.-..-- 5, 606, 900 


Net Declines 
Other securities 9,187,411 
Cash 121,999 
Total $27, 679, 910 
LIABILITIBS 
Notes payable . $9,973, 
Advance payments 108 
Reserve for shareholders 17,124, 
Profit and loss 474.5 


Total 


coveveee pees $27,679, 910 

\s of May 31, 1927 company had 
total assets with a book value of $22,- 
175,185 and a market value of $22,- 


895,281. Notes payable amounted to 
$2,850,000, while profit and loss and 
for shareholders had book 
value of $19,325,185 and market value 
of $20,045,281. 


reserve 


Collins & Aikman Earnings 

The Collins & Aikman Corp. reports 
a net profit for the six months ended 
Aug. 31 of $927,593, which is equiva- 
lent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to &7c a share on the 591,833 
no par common stock. 
income account 
as follows: 


The company’s 
for the six months is 
Gross 


profit $1, 406,196 


Reserve for tax and depreciation 478, 603 
Net profit 927,593 
Preferred dividends 411,60) 
Preferred stock retire reserve 75,112 
Surplus 440, 882 


For quarter ended Aug. 31, 1928, 
net profit was $833,073, after taxes 
and depreciation, equal after preferred 
dividends, to $1.06 a share on common 
stock, comparing with $94,520, or 8oc 
a share 117,600 shares of 7% 
preferred stock in preceding quarter. 
Hartsville Print & Dye Works 

The Hartsville (S. C.) Print and 
Dve Works, which represents a con- 
solidation, enlargement and expansion 
of the business formerly conducted by 
the Easton (Pa.) Finishing Co. and 
by the Bronx Co., Inc., at New York 
City, is offering through the Trust 
Co. of South Carolina at par and in- 
terest an issue of $300,000 of first 
mortgage, 614% sinking fund, con- 
vertible gold bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to complete the 
erection of plant and installation of 
machinery at Hartsville. The com- 
pany has an authorized preferred 
capital of $600,000 of which $300,000 
will be outstanding, and $300,000 of 
common stock. The bonds are con- 
vertible at the option of the holder, 
at any time after date of issue and 
prior to call, into the 8% cumulative 
preferred stock, and the $300,coo of 
this stock authorized and unissued is 
held for such Based on 
appraisal and estimates of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. the physical property 
of the company is valued at $858,433, 
and in addition the company will have 
an adequate working capital of $121,- 
230. For the last ten years average 
annual earnings of the two independ- 
ent companies included in the Harts- 


on 


conversion. 





ville Co. and applicable to the payment 
of bond interest after depreciation 
were equal to 4.3 times maximum in 
terest requirements. 


Estimates of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine., en- 
gineers, show that these properties 


after completion should earn approxi 
mately $253,000 annually, more 
than 12 times the interest on the bond 
issue. The directors of the company 
follows: Fred B. Voegeli, 
president; Robert W. Bole, treasurer 
in charge of sales; Wm. H. Bolton, 
president, Bronx Co., Ine.; D. R. 
Coker, prominent capitalist and cotton 
grower of Hartsville, S. C., C. W 
Coker, president of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartville, and A. L. M. Wiggin, 
vice-president, f 


or 


are as 


Trust Company of 
South Carolina. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Reduces 

Par 

al 
Stockholders of the Standard 


Coosa-Thatcher Company, spinners 
and mercerizers, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
voted Sept. 26 to change the par value 
of stock from $100 to $25 a share. 
The action was taken in accordance 
with recommendations from the board 


of directors, which had_ previously 
acted calling a special meeting of 
stockholders. The total amount of 
capitalization will not be changed, 


but each shareholder will receive four 
$25 shares of 


stock for each $100 
share now held. The $100 par value 


stock is now worth somewhere be- 
tween $150 and $160 a share and the 
$25 par stock will naturally be pro- 
portionally above par. The reason 
given for the change is to encourage 
a wider holding of the stock, brokers 
reporting a steady demand from in- 
vestors that they seldom can fill be- 
cause the stock is so closely held 


Possible Canadian Tire Fabric 
Merger 
‘rom Montreal comes the appar 


ently well authenticated rumor that 
recent active demand for the preferred 
stock of Canadian Connecticut Cot- 
ton Mills, Ltds., means that the com- 
pany is to be included in a merger of 
Canadian tire fabric mills, the others 
mentioned being Jenckes Canadian 
Co., Ltd., with plant at Dummondville, 
P. Q., and the Goodyear Cotton Co 
of Canada, with plant at St. Hya- 
cinthe formerly operated by Canadian 
Manhasset. As the latter is a sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian Goodyear Tire 
Company and the Jenckes Company 
is operated by Dominion Rubber, the 
lining up of the three concerns would 
mean the segregation of the tire 
fabric industry under one organiza- 
tion, and place the business or a more 


stable footing than has heretofore 

been possible. 

Contoocook Buys Pawtucket 
Hosiery 


The Contoocook Mills Corp., oper- 
ating hosiery and underwear plants at 














An ‘Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 


76 Lafayette St., 
em, : 


No. 9 Foot Power Kotary Sewing Machine 





Rome, Georgia 
Hydro Electric Power lc KWH 


Open shop town, never any labor trouble, population 
9914% native born, 82% white. Wonderfully healthy loca- 
tion in the hills of North Georgia. Served by several rivers, 
exceptionally fine water and invigorating climate — no lost 
time from inclement weather. Especially adapted to small 
manufacturers using Rayon or other textiles. Over 70 dif- 
ferent manufacturers, making 150 different products. Paper 
and wood box factories facilitate crating needs. Three trunk 
railroads provide ample shipping facilities. 


Rome was chosen by the American Chatillon Corporation 
(the 10 million dollar Rayon plant now in construction) in 
preference to all other locations. Inquire for information. 


ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


“The Live Wires Down in Dixie”’ 


New England’s 
Woolen Industry 


We have prepared a booklet with the above 
title which discusses the present status of the 
woolen industry in New England. 


We believe this will interest not only the holders 
of woolen mill securities, but also many investors 
who have a general interest in the prosperity of 
New England industries. 


We shall be glad to forward a copy of 


this booklet upon request so long as 
the supply lasts. 


BODELL & CO. 


32 Custom House St., Providence 


New York Hartford New Haven Boston 


Supply & Machine Co. 
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W E have prepared a chart 
and table showing effect of weather on production of 
cotton and weevil damage and ten-year record of con- 
dition figures, crop estimates and ginnings returns 
from government records which should prove of 
interest to the cotton trade. 


Copy will be mailed upon request 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Cotton Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other principal exchanges. 


818 Gravier Street 
New Orleans 


60 Beaver Street 
New York 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 









J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S$ 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc | 


Suitings Uniform Cloths | 






























PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 

Size to suit your 

work 





Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
Trade Mark SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
U.S. Pat. 


~Cramer Company 

ineers & Contractors 

al Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by PackSpray 

“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Brosdataths 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 
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Financial—Continued 


lillsboro, N. H., and with executive 
nd sales offices in Boston, Mass., an 
yunces that it has entered into a con- 
act with all the stockholders of Paw- 
wket Hosiery Company of Paw- 
ucket, R..1., to buy the entire out- 
tanding $360,000 par value of Paw- 
icket’s stock as of Oct. 1. Pawtucket 
losiery was incorporated more than 

) years ago and is known as one of 
the country’s leading makers of men’s 

ishmere hali hose. W. B. Weiss- 

itt, treasurer of Contoocook Mills, 
states that while each concern manu 
tactures different non-competing lines 
of hosiery, many of their customers 
were the same, and that the purchase 
was a sign of the growing tendency in 
the textile industry to broaden out its 
lines and offer the trade a simplier but 
more complete service. Contoocook 
\lills is said to be in a strong financial 
position and this purchase, which is 
ior cash, will involve no new issue of 
securities. 

Thomas W. Streeter of New York, 
president of Contoocook Mills since 
1911 and its largest stockholder, is 
chairman of the board of Simms 
Petroleum Company and a director of 
Richfield Oil Company and other im- 
portant corporations. \V. B. Weiss- 
blatt, who took active charge of Con- 
toocook’s management about 18 
months ago, becomes treasurer and 
general manager of the combination. 

The business will be known and 
operated as the Pawtucket Hosiery 
Division of Contoocook Mills Corpor- 
ation. George H. Reis, for many vears 
sales manager for Pawtucket, will 
continue in active charge of the sales 
and distribution of the Pawtucket line. 


Bearish Wool Textile Opinion 
In the opinion of Bodell & Co., 
Providence, (R. I.), bankers, the 
woolen industry is beset with diffi- 
culties on every hand and they feel 
it is a tribute to New England execu- 
tives that they have been able to hold 
or improve their relative position in 
the field while some other New Eng- 
land industries, and particularly cot- 
ton mills, have had to give way before 
competition from other sections of 
the country. In a booklet on “New 
England’s Woolen Industry” they ex- 
press the opinion that the solution of 
the wool industry’s problem will have 
to come from reduction of manufac- 
turing capacity. ‘‘The least efficient 
mills,” they say, “will probably be 
forced to go out of business, while 
with others, because of the prevailing 
industrial depression and consequent 
losses attendant on liquidation of mill 
vroperties, the process of reducing 
slant capacity will be slow. Attempts 
to adjust matters by any cooperative 
‘ction on the part of mill owners seem 
likely to meet with only a limited de- 
gree of success for it is, after all, only 
human nature for each manufacturer 
to look out first for his own interests. 
With such poor prospects of any 
rked improvement in the industry 
in the near future, the outlook for 
security holders of mills not now op- 
erating profitably is anything but 





cheerful. There is a possibility that in 
time there may be sufficient adjust- 


ment between demand and manutfac- | 


turing capacity to restore better earn- 
ing power among the mills but there 


is little indication of prompt relief. | 


Even after the worst of the depres- 
sion is past, improvement from normal 
cause promises to be slow.” All things 
considered, it seems to Bodell & Com- 
pany that investors holding securities 
of woolen mills with uncertain futures 
might well consider disposing of such 


securities, even at present prices, with | 
the hope of retrieving their losses | 


through the purchase of securities of 


strong companies in industries now | 


holding definite promise of increasing 
prosperity. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesdav’s auctions: | 


Shrs Mill k Pr Chang 
12 Otis 100 425 % 
10 Nashua, com 100 j ale § 
78 Pepperell Li 98% -5G he 
10 Stafford 100 
16 Chase 1 2 
6 Laurel Lake . 100 6-61, 1 


14 Weetamor 
16 Esmond, pfd 104 


10 Sagamore. 1) 8914 : 
42 Barnard ,. 100 12 one 
23 Bates 106 i 

25 Dwight “ i 10¢ ‘ 

115 Arlington . , 104 
50 Sharp, com 10 9 4 
4 Continental —— 86 1h, 
13 Ludlow Asso Z 1M 200% + %& 
22 B. B. & R. Knight, pfd. 100 10%, 

6000 U. S. Worsted, com. 1 
50 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd 10 i 
99 U. S. Worsted, com., $10.5 
6 U. S. Worsted, ist pfd 


6915 Total. 


New England Textile Stocks 

(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange . Bid and 


Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am, Mfg... pfd..... 61, 60 65 
Am. Wool, pfd..... 41 aa 
Amoskeag ..... 19h, : 
Androscoggm .... 70% 60 70 
Arlington ....... 36 35 37 
eae 143% 148 145 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 104 109 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 90% ... coe 
RR alte ae ahha 128% 125 130 
MPUWPORGS cece css 70 80 asain 
Esmond, pfd..... . 100% 100 102 
Farr Alpaca .... 108 110 114 
Great Falls ....... 7% 8 10 
Hamilton Woolen 21 19 21 
BTS a ltG aoa ae « 22 21 25 
Ipswich, pfd..... 5 7 a 
Ipswich, com.... ce 3 
TN io eewesics 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. 200 205 
Merrimack, com. 158 163 
Nashua, com. 42 45 
Nashua, pfd, ...... 81 85 
Pt 135 140 
a Sa. ie ‘ 
AO eee 42 +3 
POG nn once : 
WEMIPONOIE 5c nvces as 99 
Pivmouth Cordage 1 7h 
York ee 0 2 





Proposed That City Mfg. Co. 


Reduce Capital and Make Cash | 


Distribution 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The Board 


of Directors of the City Manu-| 


facturing Company have recommended 
that the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion be reduced from $750,000 to 
$375,000, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the par value of each share 
from $100 to $50. Special meeting of 


stockholders has been called for | 


October 11, and if the proposition is 
acceptable each shareholder will. re- 
ceive $50 in cash for each share of 
stock held by December 1. 
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Universal 
No. 50 Skein-to-Cone Winder 


Winding Silk and Synthetic Yarns 
from Skeins to Cones for Knitting 


HE successful winding of silk or synthetic yarns 

direct from skeins to cones on the Universal No. 
50 Winder is simply a question of the condition of 
the skeins when presented for this operation. The 
producers of silk and synthetic yarns exercise such 
care in reeling and leasing their skeins that we do 
not hesitate to recommend direct winding from 
skein-to-cone of natural and bleached synthetic 
yarns, where the deniers are not too fine. 

Successful winding of dyed silk or synthetic 
yarns direct from skein to cone is dependent upon 
the condition of the skeins after dyeing. Where the 
skeins are in first-class condition, this operation 
may be accomplished satisfactorily. 

When skeins are not in condition for the direct 
process, we recommend first winding from skeins to 
silk spools, and then winding onto cones, using the 
Universal No. 50 Winder equipped with over-end 
attachment. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLAN 


BOSTON *tgtge 


DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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“Direet te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledgcr Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bidg. 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 

Double Carded Peeler 

in sizes 
26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CON VERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 

THREAD PURPOSES 


| We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- 
| facture both in single and ply yarns. 
o LX orsneim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Gastonia Philadelphia 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
90s /2—100s/2—120s/2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Sales Office 
FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quick 


Service 


Prompt 


Deliveries 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Yarns Active in Chattanooga; 


Advance in Mercerized 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
yarn market threw off its summer 
laziness during the week ending 
September 29 and as a result more 
business was booked by local brokers 
than during any similar period in 
several months. 

Nobody is willing to make predic- 
tions as to just how good business is 
going to be, but Chattanooga textile 
men are optimistic. In the face of the 
rising tide of orders an advance rang- 
ing from 2 to 4c on two-ply mercer- 
ized yarn was announced by a local 
mill. 

The new mercerized prices became 
effective September 31 and whether or 
not they will dampen the volume of 
trade remains to be seen. At any rate 
under the new quotations 20s-2 are 
up 2c to 59c, 60s-2 are up 4c to 82c 
and 80s-2 will be $1.06 a pound. 

Neither carded cones or combed 
singles advanced during the week. 
Tens carded yarn are at 30 to 31c with 
20s at 33 to 34c. Eighteen combed 
singles are at 40 to 41c and 7os at 70 
to 72c. 

Thrown silk also advanced slightly 
during the week. The price at the 
close was $5.60 for double extra. 


COTTON YARNS 





Combed and Mercerized Active 





September 


Good Month 


With Philadelphia Dealers 


Philadelphia. 
EPTEMBER was a 
with carded, combed and mercer- 
ized yarn concerns in this market, 
being one of the best of the year with 
many and the best month of the year 
to date with others. Demand for’ 
carded yarns was fair to good 
throughout the month while improve- 
ment in combed and mercerized did 
not make itself apparent until the lat- 
ter half of the month. 
in yarns came from manufacturing 
side of the market, mills in this sec- 
tion having booked a larger volume 
of new goods business than for many 
months, and this coming at a time 
when the cotton market was becoming 
stronger made an active call for yarns, 
particularly from local stocks. De- 
mand has reached a_ point where 
manufacturers now find it difficult to 
locate weaving yarns in many popular 
counts among dealers’ stocks. 


2 od month 


Improvement 


Low Point in Combed? 


tire situation during the last two 
weeks has been the change in combed 
yarns and particularly in two-ply 
counts. Demand for single combed 
had been fair during the month of 
September, underwear mills in vari- 
ous sections taking medium to large 
contracts for during the bal- 
the year and into next at a 
price basis of 38¢ to 39¢ for 
interest was noted early in that month 
in two-ply combed which had reached 
a point where selling prices repre- 
sented cost or less to spinners and 
there seemed to be little indication of 
stopping the persistent 
prices. The low point was reached 
when mercerizers were able to buy 
58s-2 at 57c. When this price was 
reached a number of large buyers 
placed contracts reported to involve 
millions of pounds. 


delivery 
ance of 


decline in 


According to several well informea 
factors this represented the turning 
point. Since that time prices ot 
combed yarns have displayed a firmer 


18s. Little 


cerizers and weavers has been larger, 
several concerns stating that business 
booked during the last two weeks of 
September made that month the most 
active in combed yarns this year and 
another important combed selling con 
cern reports the most active demand 
during this period for more than three 
years. Firmness in combed yarns 
during the last two weeks has had an 
effect upon 
which 
four 


mercerized yarn 
from 

cents on Monday of this 
being due to higher yarn quota 


tions, leading 


prices 


were advanced one to 

week, 
gray 
according to 
cerizers. 


iner- 


Mercerized Yarns Advance 


Advance in mercerized yarns brings 
them back to the price level of 82c for 


60s-2, this count sold at 7&8c 


/ 


having 


for a period of two weeks ending 
Oct. 1. It was during this time that 
hosiery and other manufacturers 
covered their needs far into the 


future, taking advantage of the low 


level of the gray and mercerized yarn 


market. It is generally believed that, 


contracts made at such prices will 


represent good purchases for man) 


months, as gray yarns were selling at 














The outstanding feature of the en- tone and interest both from mer- a cheap basis, that represented cost 01 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singice 16 —47 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 12s .... “38% 30s ..... panne al 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) I4s ........ —39_ 38s ; > = 
eM Re cas. veer e ee EM case vces ss —e 16s : —39% 40s ... .---50 —65l 
_ Se eee  —E ee —36 18s . . - —41 50s .... Side 9 ae 
BO sive eens cs bead veey Oe -37 20s 4174 60s = oe 
EE ee eee ....32%4—33 30s tl eae — —39 24s 43% 70s “s . -—ee 
eer eereererers 33 —34 Ny ci ciats cath aed aia aa 46 28s 461%, 80s . ; 80 85 
Ply S ube . 
eM es bey nae ae - " ‘ 381,39 Mercerized Cones—-(Combed, Ungassed) 
EE ee hee 2 — 30s-2 ; 39 14- 1014 268-2 60 —6l 80s-2 1 06—1 09 
BNE anc ede nneeoaiwel 98%—38%4 S608 ...........2..-05.48 —44 308-2 ... 61 —62 Singles " 
Riis rece nga oto ero 33 —34 408-2 ..... ee 368-2 64 —65 = 808... eee eee ee = ne 
NE its Gx es a ....8314—3414 40s-2 High Breakage....50 —5l 408-2 -66 —68 40s sn ee 
BEE xcchipey incagakckok ok SS -—35 Gee ...............5.-— —H 158-2 71 —74 50s 7 
MNT cae sis cvKih Sid OMS OMEN oy ice ans soe 61 —62 508-2 ......--..55-- --.73 —76 60s ... acengmee =k OS 
Single Ww UE ses osha ; .....82 —85 Pb Rea. ; —l 12 
ee  60l Er TROD. eeeeececeeeses SE OT OR ee ee 
aa SS eS ee .387%—38 ‘ be<tieees Quality) 
MY. leo diy trae a nie a9 ats. ala 33 —34 BNE sec soso iwiacsces can, ee Single Cones 
: rae i AS 
ee Rela wih «ae oe ee Li, - = ae ce 47 48 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
i alae a ta dP: 10s ...35 —386 42 —44 26s ..40 —41 49 —852 
Qe-0 o a 148 ........36 —87 43 —45 30s 42 —43 52 —55 
cela ie ak -- sp en oe caster 36%4—37% 44 —46 36s 45 —46 55 —60 
ee te" see PS aaa eerie 18s ........37 —38 45 —4T 40s 47 —50 58 —63 
2s-2 Sa s- oa 3944— 2 ¢ 71, oat ae + 
14-2 34 —34%4 40s ordinary —46 BOB ween een. SI 08% 46 45 = le = 
en kt ont 344%4—35 > 50s-2 oe ee 24s ........389 —40 48 —50 60s —_- — 70 75 
WS oon, ok ee ee ee 3514 —36 60s-2 .. ..61 —62 Combed Cones, ieee and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4- -ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 29-30 white, 31—32 ii bg a cx lit calla 40s-2 8 ——&@ 
——, Cones (Frame densaend MR ic ties cca ks ...47 —52 50s-2 .63 —70 
Bi: Peis cies ceds ie 301% 22s 34 —341% RR i so, Wea Rae 48 —53 60s-2 vee eee TO) —T5 
NS 8 hee patra 31 3 % 245 .... 35 3514 30s-2 Bile onli, “UMM. 8585 ecu ends we 80 85 
ae ee eee 36 —3614 368-2 Leceeeeceees + 55 —68 808-2 Mapeereveseas 95 —1 00 
35 3: ’ ring i 36144,—37 ly 
er eee epee = —— oe 3 ri, ae on 7 Hes . Combed Reverse Twist Thread iseiccanin Tubes or 1 Cones 2,3 -_ 4ply 
Se ARs Sk Se » para J0s Uli Pe vt : Peeler akelarides 
186 eg aati hn dei ater ate ei —34 30s extra quality . a Average Best Average Best 
20s -33%2—34 408 24s 54—55 60—61 84 89 
Combed Peeler-——1 Average Quality ) 30s 57—58  63—64 87 92 
Warps. Skeins and Cones 368 59—60 65—66 89 94 
20s-2 44 $5 50s-2 56 dS 10s 64—65 69—70 93 98 
30s-2 49) 50 60s-2 60 64 15s 69—70 74—75 98 l 03 
868-2 es 70s-2 ry 70 75 50s 74—75 79—80 1 03 1 08 
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Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Oct. 3. They do net cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
reted. Fer New York Spot cotton prices, see page 107 For staple cotton prices, see page 109 
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~Cotton Yarns—-Continued 


less to a majority of combed spinners 
ind at the same time priced on cotton 
it the lowest point reached, the trend 
in the raw material market being up- 
ward since that time. 

Several mercerizers state they sold 
sufficient yarn during this two weeks 
period to take their entire output tor 
the next three months. One mer- 
cerizer is reported to have bought 
several million pounds of gray yarn 
on the basis of 57c, 58c and 59c for 
Another selling-house states 
they sold more than a million pounds 
of combed yarns within a week, the 
most active seven day period they 
have experienced than a 
vear. This business was not equally 
distributed combed yarn 
spinners, a number of concerns here, 
among them being one of the largest 
combed groups in this country, state 
they have not noted any substantial 
improvement in demand during the 
last week from mercerizers but report 
a good interest in single from knitters. 
While there weak spots in the 
price range, quotations are generally 
a cent or two cents higher in both 
single and ply. 60s-2 now being held 
at 61c to 63c for mercerizing twist. 


60s-2. 


for more 


among. all 


are 


Carded Weaving Active 


Activity in the carded section con- 


tinues and dealers report a good 


demand for spot delivery and a fair 
interest from all trades in yarns to 
be shipped during the remaining 
months of this year. One of the most 


* promising aspects during the last week 


has been increased interest from plush 
manufacturers who heretofore had 
been the one weaving trade that had 
not taken part in the general buying 
movement. Dealers report fair sized, 
and in instances large sales, to plush 
mills this week. Other manufacturers 
are placing contracts calling for ship- 
ments to be made until Dec. 31. 
Prices are firm 
holding to 


and spinners ar 
asking-prices, being in 
position to refuse compromise offers 
because of the volume of business 
now in their hands for delivery dur- 
ing the next two months. They are 
quoting 36% on 20s-2 warps and 4oc 
to 4Ic on 30s-2, the latter becoming 
stronger for the first time in many 
weeks. Interest heretofore has been 
in the coarser counts, 20s-2 being the 
strongest. This has changed and 
weavers are now in the market for 
30s-2, and is expected to result in a 
more normal differential between 
20s-2 and 30s-2 which at one time had 
contracted to three and a half cents. 
Tapestry mills in the city are display- 
ing more interest than at any time 
this year, this trade having been dull 
for many months. 


o 


Buvinge on Cotton’s Advance 
J > 





Medium and 
Carded Yarns 


Boston. 
ug HE continued strength of cot- 
ton futures and the preponder- 
ance of bullish reports and estimates 
of the current crop have helped to 
stimulate demand for yarns as well as 
tor cloths, and if more spinners had 
heen willing to sell freely for delivery 
through the balance of the year, and, 
in some instances, well into next year, 
the volume of sales would have been 
much larger. The market on medium 
ind coarse count carded yarns is up 
tully a cent on weaving yarns and at 
least a half cent on hosiery yarns. 
lt is reported easier to get a basis of 
36c for 20s-2 carded warps this week 
than 35c last week, and more spinners 
ire asking a basis of 36%c for this 
count than were holding for a basis 
f 35%c a week ago. Finer counts 
ire not quite as firmly held as counts 
‘oarser than 30s, but the trend on 
these and on combed yarns is strongly 
gainst buyers. 
Carded and combed hosiery 
ave not advanced as much as weav- 
ng varns, and this seems to be due to 
the fact that a considerable number of 
spinners are not as well sold ahead as 
n weaving yarns; the latter situation, 
v the way, is contributing almost as 
uch to the strength of carded weav- 
ng yarn prices as is the advance in 
tton values. The advance in medium 
nd coarse count hosiery yarns is at 
least a half cent, with many spinners ° 


yarns 


Coarse Count 
Continue Rise 


holding for a minimum basis of 31!2c 
for 10s frame-spun cones. The finer 
counts of carded and combed hosiery 
yarns, however, are a shade firmer 
than the same counts of weaving 
yarns, and this is a result of the de- 
mand and supply position of the yarns 
themselves and not of cotton prices. 

On high grade combed yarns and 
on yarns of special descriptions some 
buyers have been delaying purchases 
pending result of New Bedford strike 
negotiations, and some are still hold- 
ing off despite the negative union vote 
of last Monday in expectation that 
some of the mills will try to resume 
operations. New Bedford yarn mills 
lost more business to outside 
manufacturers both North and South 
than have the cloth mills of that city, 
but a considerable part of New Bed- 
ford sales yarn spindleage is out of 
the market permanently, so that the 
gradual resumption of operations in 
that city may have little effect upon 
the 


have 


price stability of high grade 
carded and combed yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Raises 


Prices 

PHILADELPHIA.—Effective Oct. 1, 
the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., announced 
an advance of one to four cents in 
mercerized yarn prices, bringing 60s-2 
back to the recent basis of 82c. This 
advance was made necessary, it was 
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ROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wm. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


1518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


101 













SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, 10. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashiand, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 














ea 
| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





Boston 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40’s | 50’s to 80’s 








Franklin Rayon Corp. 





Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 





Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 









Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


| Se a 


‘QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 




















WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 






















Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 





Fitchburg Yarn Company New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 
Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 


Sakelarides Cotton 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 
Direct Representation 


American Yarn & Processing Co. SELLING OFFICES 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
Gassed or Dyed N. C. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


stated, because of higher prices being 
quoted in the gray yarn market. 
Prices of Q0s-2, 1I00s-2 and 120s-2 
remain unchanged. This brings mer- 
cerized yarn prices back to the basis 
effective until Sept. 17, when a reduc- 
tion was made which remained in 
force for less than two weeks. 


Aberfoyle Moves Philadelphia 
Offices 

\berfoyle Mig. Co., Bankers Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, announce their 
removal Oct. 6, to new and larger 
quarters in the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Bldg., Broad & Walnut Sts., 
where they will occupy an entire wing 
of this structure, one of the largest 
and finest office buildings in this coun- 
try, on the 24th floor. 


Cotton Products Co. Moving to 
New Quarters in Philadelphia 
On Oct. 6 the Cotton Products Co., 
located for a number of years past in 
the Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
will move into new offices in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., at 
Broad & Walnut Sts., where they will 
occupy a suite on the 24th floor. This 
building has just been completed. 


C. D. Freeman in New Offices 
in Providence 

The C. D. Freeman Co., cotton 
yarns, announce the removal of their 
ofice from No. 213-223 Industrial 
Trust Building, to No. 1525 New 
Industrial Trust Building, 111 West- 
minster St. or 55 Exchange Place, 
Providence, R. I. W. J. Howland, 
formerly with the Mount Hope Spin- 
ning Co., Warren, R. I., is now located 
with the Freeman Company. 


Yarn Merchants to Meet at 
Penn Athletic Club 

PHILADELPHIA.—Annual _—s meeting 
of the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Penn Ath- 
letic Club, Oct. 9. It will be fol- 
lowed by an informal dinner which 
will be served at 6 P. M. Members 
who have not done so are urged to 
send reservations to Frank E. Slack, 
secretary-treasurer. Acceptances re- 
ceived to date indicate this will be the 
largest gathering of cotton yarn mer- 
hants in recent years. 


D. L. Hurlburt and Robert 


Thomas Form New Yarn House 
CHATTANOOGA, —TENN.—Formation 
oi the Southern Yarn Co. to handle 
cotton yarns of all kinds as well as 
dyed and unfinished rayon has been 
announced here by D. L. Hurlbut. Mr. 
Hurlbut has for some time been con- 
nected with the C. D. Gott Co. a lead- 
ne local yarn brokerage firm. 
In the new enterprise Mr. Hurlbut 
associated with him Robert 
Thomas who has served as local repre- 
sentative for Harry Schwartz Co. of 
New York. 


Yarns Have Advanced 


Buyers Have More Confidence in 
Stability of Prices 

NEW YORK.—Cotton yarns 
have moved in sympathy with the 
general cotton market. De- 
mand on practically all numbers has 
been steady with prices very firm, 
Y4c to 1c above those last week. 

The coming Government crop re- 
port is generally expected to be in 
the neighborhood of 14.000,000 bales. 
This anticipation has, to a great ex- 
tent, given a feeling of confidence 
throughout the market that cotton, 
while it may not be stabilized at 
18-19c levels, has little chance of 
dropping around r5c, which many 
thought was possible two months ago. 
Buyers have more or less gone 
ahead on this assumption and have 
booked for the next 30 to go days. 

Certain spinners report that busi- 
ness has been sooked in sufficient 
volume to take their full production 
until the first of the year and beyond. 
Numbers that two weeks ago could 
have been booked for immediate ship- 
ment are not now unavailable until 
middle to late November. Many con- 
sumers had placed early business at 
lower figures, enabling them to make 
up their spring goods at a profit and 
now view the market with more con- 
fidence and optimism. 

September has been by far the best 
month in cotton yarns for some time. 
October comes on the scene with 
prices firm, spinners’ stocks mod- 
erately low, good business on the 
books, and a feeling of confidence in 
raw cotton—all helpful factors. 


goods 





More Goods, Less Cotton Im- 
ported Than a Year Ago 
Imports of cotton and manufactures 


as reported by the Dept. of Commerce 
for August is as follows in thousands: 















Month of Eight months 
August ended August 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Raw cotton (lbs.) . 14,020 12,689 146,789 108,962 
Raw cotton .. $3,342 $3,615 $29,421 $2 95 
Total cotton mfrs $6,106 $6,316 $42,657 $45,673 
Tot. cotton cloth (sq. 
yds.) . ‘aici ck-e © 4,996 3,752 43,191 44,209 
Tot. cotton cloth - $1,284 $1,027 $10,622 $11 
Unbleached (sq. yds.) 1,777 1,831 19,212 17,037 
Unbles “ $387 $369 $3,503 $3,414 
Bleached (sq. yds.).. 1,146 479 6,868 8,388 
Bleached ... a $221 $124 $1,437 $1,655 
Colored (sq. yds.) = 2,072 1,441 17,111 18,788 
Colored $675 $533 $5,582 $5,999 


Tot cotton wearing 
apparel 


Cot. gloves (dog prs.) 321 320 1,321 1,631 


Cotton gloves 5 $951 $1,072 $3,805 $5,389 
Cot. hosiery (dog prs.) 31 35 19 i42 
Cotton hosiery A $123 $138 $1,182 $1,587 
Tot. cotton laces, em 

broidery etc 1,113 930 8, 276 7,392 
Hand-made laces $108 $34 $899 $475 
Machine-made laces 404 353 3,316 2,993 


A Cotton Hedging Plan 
(Continued from page 47) 
iene 


fall approximately 20c. When the 
price is 20c, we would have outstand- 
ing short cotton contracts to cover 
50% of any cotton on which price 
has been fixed, plus equivalent cotton 
in cloth carried “‘at risk.” 

As the price of cotton advances the 
percentage increases proportionately, 
as it is proportionately decreased with 
a price decline. In practice, the long 
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Quality does count 


In these days of keen competi- 
tion, the temptation to yield to 
casual price advantage is very 
strong. Yet, far-seeing mill men 
know that there is no substitute 
for quality—that the first cost is 
not the real cost, that it figures 
little for a product which eventu- 
ally fails in the ‘“‘across-the-coun- 
ter” test. 


That’s why a host of mill men 
“sroove” their cotton yarn buy- 
ing by specifying Cannon Yarns. 
They know these yarns will 
measure up all the way through, 
and, figuring “seconds” and man- 
ufacturing costs, will cost no 
more. 


You can’t get away from quality 
traditions. After all, the yarns 
you buy for your knit or woven 
products are the foundation upon 
which you have built. Don’t 
weaken the structure. Specify 
quality yarns — the Cannon kind. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaitins 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/ |i Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


i Halliwell ennind 


Dyers, Bleachers eu 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 











tC] 


The Halliwell Company 
RHODE iSLAND 


PAWTUCKET, 











STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 





SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


and short account is carried as usual, 


and hedge operations governed by the 


percentage figures. This plan offers 
plenty of latitude to apply one’s judg- 
ment of the market. The range of 
prices would necessarily meet your 
ideas, and the average price against 
which the 50% hedge would apply, 
need not necessarily fall exactly mid- 
way between the extremes. 


One of our leading cotton future 
houses has only recently very intelli- 
gently worked up figures covering the 
last six years, and concludes that the 
average price for the current year will 
be 21%c. Against this we might 
apply present adverse position of the 
spinner, together with conditions that 
affected the average price last year, 
and conclude that the average price 
this year should not exceed 20c. 


One thing we do know, and that is 
the price will fluctuate between a low 
and a high, and that there will be an 
average price. We can get all the 
amusement we want in trying to guess 
the extremes and the average, but we 
are not entirely sunk if we miss these 
figures a reasonable degree. 


Fallacy of “Blind Hedging” Theory 


The theory of “blind hedging” with 
short contracts is that, after buying 
cotton and the price later declines, the 
profit in contracts closed out simul- 
taneous with cloth sales will offset 
decline in price of cloth. In case of 
increase in cotton, the losses in con- 
tracts closed are supposed to be offset 
in the increase in price of cloth. This 
pre-supposes that cloth is going to bob 
up and down with cotton. We all know 
that cloth doesn’t act that way, and I 
doubt that we want such a cloth mar- 
ket. The price must be leveled some- 
where along the line. The consumers 
of cotton cloth have no way to hedge 
against these fluctuations and _ they 
have had more trouble now than they 
are entitled to on account of price 
cutting on the part of mills every time 
cotton declines a few points. 


When a_ manufacturer _ blindly 
hedges 100%, regardless of price level, 
he must fluctuate his prices of cloth 
or absorb his losses with cotton 
advances in the hopes of these losses 
being offset by increased margins on 
the declines. It is this that prompts 
the statement that “blind hedging” 
might become the wildest speculation. 
Stated another way, a mill buying cot- 
ton at 18c for future use, and immedi- 
ately placing against it 100% hedge in 
the form of future short contracts, is 
taking a wild chance on advancing his 
cloth price later should cotton be 22c 
when cloth is sold. A fat chance in 
the light of recent experience ! 


Effect Upon Futures Market 

It would seem that, when careful 
consideration is given to all facts and 
conditions, it is obvious that the value 
of the hedge varies with the price. As 
the price declines below the average, 
the “blind hedge” becomes increas- 
ingly hazardous. Another point I 


would make is that stock of unsold pj White ee Sick ag we. | 
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(1859) 105 
goods and cotton in the hands of mills J: BJAMIESON COMPANY 
through this plan would be reflected © 
in the cotton futures market directly > 
in proportion to the price. As price 
advances the weight of this stock is 
increasingly felt, while the opposite is 
true on declines below the average. It ||] 
should be clearly understood that per- | 
centage figures apply to actual stock | 
“at risk,” and under no circumstances | 
do these operations apply against | 
proposed consumption. 











BOSTON, MASS 


Spinnable Wastes Hold Firm 
Comber Stocks at Low Point — 
Threads a Weak Feature 
BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket last week was assisted in its 
merchandising operations by the rise 
in cotton. The low level for wastes 
in the early part of the week disap- 
peared and the situation was gener- 
ally more favorable to profitable | 
operations. Sales of the best comber 
to consumers made a high basis for 
the week at 17%4-1734c. There was 


LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 
COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 
for PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 








a good demand for Upland _ strips HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
around 15'%c and for peeler strips at On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 

WE SELL 
161%4c. Sack comber in small supply FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ie a \ DIRECT 
was firm. The advance from the low | 
price level was fractionally under | 







Ic ner pound. The colored thread 
section was generally weak but white | 
threads were relativelv firm. 
The real feature in a rather fea- 
tureless cotton waste market is the 
fact that choice fine spinning mae 
are relatively stronger than cotton. 
Some holders are disinclined to sell 
comber under 18c by reason of lim- 
ited snot stocks and small output | 
from the mills. Although consump- 


Manufacturers of 


GATE wes 
CITY uperior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 











_INDUSTRIALYARN ConPonaTION 
| Weaving-COTTO ON: YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK’ 


verv considerable gain over July the — 


wastes from that increased utilization (= 
O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


would be chiefly in materials other | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


than comber and peeler strips. Strips 
COTTON YARNS {ns numer 














neeler as high as 16%c. Picker and | 
fly are steady while threads continue 
easy in price and in limited demand. 

Waste prices move in unison with 
cotton and the tendency seems slight- | 
ly upward at this time. No one in 


are moving in fair volume the best 
AND NUMBERS 











JOHN F. STREET & CO. 





this market looks for any crop ex- | COT TON YARNS 

ceeding 15,000,000 bales and the} 201 Industrial Trust, Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
probabilities favor a much _ lower CHICAGO HILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
amount. The market is greatly in- | 


terested in the probability of an early 
settlement of the distressing New 
Bedford strike which has been run- 
ning almost five months during which | 
time twenty-six mills have 
closed down completely. At time of | 
writing it is doubtful whether the 
strike might be settled on a compro- | 
mise proposition, the operatives “ 

| 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!?S0R Goes ot 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS ‘Sikhs ne 
NOVELTY YAFNS 22us!e: Beurette.an¢ COTTON WARPS 2%,,.2°%, 80k 


| . 
Wool, Worsted, seleie and Silk. in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


been | 








WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


receive a cut of 5% only instead of 
the original 10%. Supplies of comber 
have been greatly restricted. 

x * 


Current Quotations 








Nominal | 
eee <6 tf0 7%: genet rah EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Sak. comber ......... +++ 15%—16¥e. | Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Choice Willowen 4 ‘** eae | Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Sak. etrips ........-+-..-- 174%4—18 6c. | Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
Spouiers (single) 2.202002) 11 Sage DOUBLE MERCERIZED eae 
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Sun Heat @' Cool Ai 
and Glare 


r 
and Light 





TUE, 


UMMER anonths are hardest 
on your workers, of course, 
yet all the year brings the too- 
bright condftions for efficient 
production. RA-TOX solves 
this shading problem. 
RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glareand 
heat, but admit from 3H to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees—ventilate without drafts -allow 
forindependentoperationofcenter-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. Made of attrac- 
tively stained wood strips woven parallel; 
they are practically wear-proof. 
Send specifications for complete 
information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Undustrial Division) 
146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES “steei sasu 


eecrecuseescceceussneuersessesaneseeessese 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
146N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
ei ooocicn anc xscnmemsngnoonansiasnbennennencantones 
State 


Individual 


1 Stee! Sash _() Wood Sash 











Again and 





again the 
WHIRL WIND 


Scores ! 











‘7 WO new improvements 
an adjustable spring bal 


ance and a_6e self-energizing 
brake with other outstanding 
features give to the new 


Fletcher Whirlwind a degree 
of profitable performance 
never before attained. It will 
pay you to investigate the 
economies resulting from this 
remarkable extractor 








See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
FLETCHER W ORKS 
pemerty- GUENWODD AVE 
ii (eee) SEE: 
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Evenly Mercerized 





Counts—I16s-2 to 1208-2 


Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Mercerized, Singles and Ply 


Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 


Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 
BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 


MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 


Selling Agents 





Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS 





HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Combed 


Philadelphia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. 








CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. | 


Chattanooga 
R. D. McDONALD 
James Bldg. 





Reading, Pa. 


Mercerized 


Statesville, N. C. 
D F WAI.LACE 
Jenkins Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 








COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 








E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 





DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


SELL DIRECT 





Pawtucket, R. I. 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 248 to 50s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 80s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STERLING COTTON MILLS 
Carded 8s to 16s 

ST. PAUL’S COT. MILL CO., Ine. 
Carded 20s to 30s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 


Selling Agents for 


MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s 


CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We svecialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. 1. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
DSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


CD 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Market Absorbs Selling 





Steady Spots 
Goods Market 


7 = buying movement based on 
the reduction in crop ideas and 
more encouraging reports from the 
cottton goods trade, continued until 
prices reached 19.42c for December 
contracts, or approximately 19%c level 
in the cotton market here on Monday. 
This price represented an advance of 
over 2c a pound as compared with the 
recent low level, and with the approach 
of the end-September crop reports, 
there was evidently a disposition to 
even-up long commitments. Rather 
heavy realizing coupled with some 
southern hedging found an absorbing 
demand on a scale down, however. 
Compared with the prices prevailing 
just before the publication of the Gov- 
ernment’s Sept. I crop indication, the 
price for December contracts at the 
high point of the week was only about 
30 points higher, but it was felt that 
the rally from the recent low level 
had been sufficient to discount a con- 
siderable change in average opinions 
as to the size of the crop. It is alto- 
gether likely that the selling movement 
during the greater part of last month 
was due to a belief that the increase of 
about 148,000 bales in the September 
crop indication as compared with the 
August figures foreshadowed a fur- 
ther expansion and crop ideas of be- 
tween 14% and 15 million bales were 
considerably in evidence. Weather 
conditions during September, how- 
ever, were disappointing, taking the 
month as a whole and after the eastern 
belt storm with the drop in tempera- 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluciuations of Futures) 

Closed For Week Closed Net 
; Sept. 27 High Low Oct. 3 Change 
0 tober 19.32 19.43 18.95 19.08 —.24 
November P 19.28 19.28 19.01 19.04 —.24 
December éa 19.29 19.42 18.91 19.05 —.24 
vanuary ...... 19.23 19.35 18.86 18.99 24 
February sue 19.14 19.14 18.90 18.94 —.20 
March Sakae 19.04 19.20 18.75 18.99 —.14 
Ari] .....:..5 IMR %.08 26.73 16205 —.18 
May eeueiwe 19.02 19.10 18.64 18.80 —.22 
June aa 18.96 18.96 18.57 18.74 —.22 
July ee 18.90 19.03 18.60 18.69 —.21 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 

(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Sept. 28....  19.30¢ 18.53c aaa 
Saturday, Sept. 29..  19.30¢ 18.53c 10.614 
Monday, Oct, 1..... 19. 45¢ 18.76c 10.704 
Tuesday, Oct. 2.... 19.45¢ 18.76c 10.71d 
Wednesday, Oct. 3.. 19 .35¢ 18.65¢ 10.71d 
Thursday, Oct. 4... 19.25¢ 18.59¢ 10.684 

Spot Fluctuations and Stock 

Stocks 

Prices This Last 
Oct. 3 week year 


18.85 382, 878 403,478 
18.65 139, 842 300,617 
18.45 26, 429 40, 848 





18.45 39,492 103,639 
18.50 27,651 51,437 
anaes 6,424 13,384 
sawene 12,561 26,631 
19.25 871 1,151 
19.35 11,103 209, 838 
18.63 454,157 571, 306 
18.56 33,298 91,153 
18.05 108,577 110, 725 
18.25 1,812 134 
18.05 14,682 20, 780 





and Better 
Lend Support 


tures which was accompanied by 
light frosts in some northern sections 
of the belt, the trade evidently aban- 
doned its more optimistic view of the 
crop. Since then it is likely that aver- 
age crop ideas have been reduced to 
something under 14% million bales, 
and may now be in the neighborhood 
of 14 million with some traders pre- 
dicting slightly under that figure. In 
other words, it seems that the advance 
of about 2c a pound in the price had 
reflected a reduction of about half a 
million bales in prevailing opinions of 
the supply. Such a price movement 
seems sufficient to discount something 
in the way of reduced estimates, but 
the improved trade accounts have been 
a factor in the advance, and it is quite 
obvious that every reduction of 100,- 
000 bales in crop ideas below 14% 
would have a greater effect than a 
similar reduction of crop ideas around 
15 million bales. 

The private reports which were 
published in advance of the Govern- 
ment report were pretty closely agreed 
on the fact of deterioration during 
September, but showed a _ continued 
wide difference of opinion as to the 
actual extent of the yield. Crop in- 
dication figures ranged from 13,595,- 
000 up to 14,554,000 bales, or approxi- 
mately a million bales apart 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 





Sept Cet Last 
Market 26 } Change Year Sales 
Galveston .... 18.60 18 8&5 25 95 13.522 
New Orleans 18.40 18.65 25 93.972 
Mobile .... 18.35 18.45 10 20,2 594 
Savannah 18.48 18.45 : 620.69 », 489 
Norfolk ‘ 18 50 20.88 661 
New York ~ Se 19.35 +20 21.00 3.225 
Augusta 18.50 18.56 + 6 20.81 $801 
Memphis ...... 17.90 18.05 +15 19.80 30.802 

St. Louis ..... 17.60 18.25 175 20.00 
Houston ....... 18.45 18.65 +20 20.90 102.486 
Dallas ..... 17.85 18.05 +2 19.95 121.794 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES r- 
Mem- Mont- Au- Ave 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

Maes ce. 1.00t 1.00t .70+ .94t 83 
MMs wacsxsses .65t 7st .S5T 75t 59+ 
We ies vince sivas 40+ =.40t )3=.40t = 38 =. 39+ 
a. sess wcies 30t 0. 25t) Ss . 25 25t 25+ 
Be Sa a cine caae Te EU 
Ta cadennes ‘ 90° .50° gs* .50° 1.43* 
mae Ge. Sc aes 1.90% 1.10% 1.38% 1.00% 2.14* 
MUD Sika wabers 2.75* 1.85% 2.00° 1.75° 2.89° 

YELLOW TINGED 
eiitescia sree 25° .25° .40° .25° .37° 
SR : soe. .7* = 50* 73° 
Oink annades.o« 1,25* 1.00° 1.25¢ .75° 1.24° 
Bee esc e ns . 2.00° 1.50° 1.75* 1.38° 1.84* 
Bi Te wcntsceus 2.75* 2.25% 2.50° 2.38° 2.60° 

YELLOW STAINED 

OE sty essences 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° .75° .81° 
SMe... ....... 176° 1.28% 1.60° 1.00" 1.90° 
EF eicccesccs 370" UP 3. tae ae 

BLUE STAINED 
ee akws es 1.75° 1.50° 1.50° 1.75% 1.53° 
OM. ckcéccee SA 2M 2a 3a Te 
mm... : . 3.00% 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.92° 





* Off middling + On middling 


A Name That’s 
Significant 


To mill men, the very name QUIS- 
SETT is redolent of quality. It 
stands as a symbol for yarns of con- 
sistently high character—yarns that 
are the mainstay of many a fabric 
success. 

Users of Quissett Yarns are substan- 
tial, far-seeing mill men who will 
not harbor first cost considerations 
as against quality. They are men 
who watch their waste totals care- 
fully and who look beyond the 
immediate future. 


If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means—find out. We shall 
gladly place the wherewithal in your 
hands. What count—put-up? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sak 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


x. s&s e 
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NEEDLES 


© MORE ROUGH RIVETS; 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 


them. 


The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 


Patent applied for 


aes ee Eo ANN 


TE_STATE NEEDLE CONUS 





No Floating Threads 
Assures Fewer ‘Seconds’ 


Unfailing pick-up of thread at proper time 
has always been uncertain in the floating 
thread method of producing diagonal stripes 
and figures. On the Standard Hosiery Ma- 
chine, patterns ‘like the one illustrated can 
now be reverse plated, without use of float- 
ing threads, due to a new positive method of 
needle control. 


Since eight steps and six colors are available, 
unlimited patterns can be produced on this 
machine. 


Write for complete information about our Attachment 
31,—no obligation. 


_STANDARD-TRUMP_ BROS. : 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES ln 
366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Cotton—Continued 


More Inquiry for Staples 


High Grades Sought; Low and 
Medium Are Still Neglected 
Mempuis, TenN., Oct. 1.—The 

staple cotton market here is still far 
irom active but inquiry has increased 
and some ‘business has been put 
through. Inquiry is not broad as to 
its source nor as to descriptions 
wanted, but 'sdffte mills appear to have 
been attracted by the low basis pre- 
vailing and lave made purchases 
against distant requirements. Inquiry 
does not appear to be well distributed 
imong merchants but there is reason 
to believe that some have booked siz- 
able orders for deferred shipment. 
The high grades in medium length 
staples are in much better demand 
than other descriptions and mills are 
very exacting, requiring smooth and 
well handled cotton. So far weather 
conditions have favored these de- 
mands being met. Medium and low 
grades are not wanted in important 
quantities at the present time. 

The staple improved 
slightly and while still low, some long 
in the trade claiming it the cheapest 
basis they ever knew, some are en- 


basis has 


couraged to expect an early and sub- 
stantial improvement. Demand for 7% 
to 1 1/32” cotton is good but for 
1 1/16” is more limited. 
middling and 


Basis on 
about un- 
changed from the previous week but 
has been shaded a little on the grades 
below; shippers are inclined to raise 
their asked basis on short sales for 
tear of the basis later on. First hands 
have offered freely up to the present 
time but it is expected that they will 
tighten up when they have sold 
enough cotton to provide for imme- 
diate needs in connection with har- 
vesting the crop. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
he crop in this territory deteriorated 
heavily during September from not 
better than a moderate outlook at the 
end of August. This territory expe- 
rienced the wettest June in more than 
20 years and the coolest September ; 
temperatures oi 50 degrees and be- 
low have not been of infrequent oc- 
‘urrence and 34 degrees was recorded 


above is 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Sat Sat 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 
1 arkets average wauin 18.41 17.88 
A 18.05 17.45 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


ide strict middling Prices Steady 











“ey eke 2014 @20"ye 
Sem” Gabe ses ° 21 @21%ec 
I ce 24 G@21Vec 
. . 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week wee befors 
phis total.. 2 12 23,107 12,676 
b. included in total 22,057 12,226 
arkets... : : 2 246,484 «154,946 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week ‘ 
a CUNO Sins onc rk eae 29, 867 
s receipts....... 47,165 
1 since Aug. 1, net 48,62 
ments eae. ie ‘ ’ 
1 since Aug. 1.... 96,073 110,690 167,094 
stock secvcccccccs. 86,693 92,461 162,147 
ase for week.. coe 888,865 25, 480 31,412 
ld stock in har of 
mphis factors......... 26, 254 1,4 65,000 
ise for week seas 9,00 6, 254 15,500 





within 20 miles of and at the latitude 
of Memphis although the lowest at 
Memphis was 46 degrees. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were ideal for harvesting throughout 
Memphis territory and mostly favor- 
able throughout the belt. Low tem- 
peratures checked plant progress, only 
young cotton being susceptible, and 
increased the danger that this young 
cotton may be caught by frost. Older 
cotton quit long ago without prospects 
of atop crop. There is general com- 
plant of small bolls and poor lint out- 
turn, a suggestion if not an infallible 
sign that the crop is short. 


Domestic Staples Dull 


Little Change in Flat Prices 
Egyptians Relatively Stronger 
Boston, Oct. 3.—Although cot 

ton futures show a moderate net ad 

vance for the week, and the short 
premium cottons are decidedly more 
active and stronger in basis than last 
week, there has been no material 
change in the movement or price posi 
tion of extra staples \ttempts to 
raise basis and asking prices on cot 
tons longer than Association 7s and 
to widen the premiums on 


middling have 


gvrades 
higher than 
futile 


proved 
It is possible to buy any but 
the longest staples at as low a basis as 
at any time this season, and, of course, 
failure to settle the New Bedford 
strike has not helped the position of 
shippers. 

Egyptian Sak. contracts touched the 
high for the week under review last 
Saturday and since then there has 
been a drop of about 75 points, but 
there was a net advance for the week 
in the Nov. option of 30c, and in the 
Jan. option of 37c. Uppers have been 
in steady demand at advancing prices, 
and Oct. closed today at a net advance 


for the week. Sak. of all grades and 
lengths remains relatively high, and 
many users are waiting for lower 
prices. A high grade thread Sak. is 
held at 41c, which compares with 
about 40oc for a No 1 and 38%c for 
No. 2. 
Current Quotations 

Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(Government 





Middling St. Middling 
11/16 in - 21%to22 22 to22 
11/16 in. to % in 21% to224 te 
1% in ; 22 to22W& 2Loto2re 
13/16 in . 23%eto24 24 told 
26 Seas 27 to2Kx 28 to29 


Basis on New York, Oct 19.8¢ 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Oct.-Nov. shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 345<c. up 4c; 
Medium Uppers, 24!c, up 4c. from 
Sept. 206. They report closing prices 
Oct. 3 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $33.98, up 30¢, 
Oct. Uppers $21.70, up 74c from 
Sept. 26. 


Boston for 


Little Falls (N. Y.) Mfg. Co. is now 
operating near capacity with an enlarged 
working force. 
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“IT MUST BE AN ADJUSTOE TO BE GENUINE” 


METAL DRYING FORM 


Obsolete equipment in 


The ADJUSTOE way 
your drying room takes saves time, space, and 


many a hard earned dol- labor—which, of course 


means DOLLARS! 


lar to maintain! 








The 


ADJUSTOE 


way 


1. 5 sizes on one form—saves time and space. 
2. Toes are removable and interchangeable. 


3. No pre-heating of toes necessary when changing 
size. 


4. No nuts, screws or bolts to tighten—a friction 
joint. 
5. Time saving flexibility—a new size in a second. 


6. Durable— serviceable — profitable—the 


perfect 
way! 


7. Low pressure heating system under control of 
operator. 


8. Regulation of temperature produces desired finish. 


The use of Adjustoe Forms is a 
TRUE ECONOMY practiced by 


mill men everywhere! 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 
Main Office and Show Room 
123-25 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


| Manufacturers of 


wie YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 







also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yar NS and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 







WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


| THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 
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||| Cotton and Knitting Mills || | 





Jos. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


| WORSTED YARNS 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 












Gq ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhe and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOR earn 


en JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. 


opt CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


SCOTT Tstone. inc. 210 SUMMER St, Boston, Mass. 















eee eee 
GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK ater AND 
381 Fourth Ave. New York ||| ARD 
Cor. 27th Street Fer Katee sat Tess Vews 
\1172 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. |} 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


=V=aa-~_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted ||| 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 








Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Lesustnston, Mass. 

reer of 
iiwo 
| |}and MERINO YARN Ss 
| FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 
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Top Deliveries 


Continue Very Good 


Further Business Placed in 58s 
and Low Crossbreds Including 
Britch Tops 
BOSTON.—The top market has 
quieted down during the week, par- 
ticularly in fine tops. Business in 58s 
continues good. A larger business has 
developed in tops grading down from 
46s to 40s. These tops, it is under- 
stood are made from blends of South 
\merican and New Zealand wools. 
Some concerns have had further busi- 
ness placed in low grade britch top 
which it is understood are going into 
the manufacture of hard, stiff linings. 
Shipping instructions continue excel- 
lent and most combers have a_ fair 
amount of business on their books. 
Worsted manufacturing is showing 
further improvement following the in- 
crease in machine activities shown in 
\ugust. The Bradford top market is 
still falling down hill and prices on 
some of the crossbreds are now at an 
importing point. ; 

A fair business was done on Sum- 
mer Street in merino noils last week 
and prices were firmly maintained. 
During August the wool combing in- 
dustry gained 7% in activity and this 
is reflected in the similar increase in 
the output of noils for that period 
which in the main ran to medium 
qualities. As the worsted industry is 
now making headway the output of 
fine noils is likely for the next few 
weeks to show a decided increase but 
it may be noted that the combing of 
\ustralian wool is at a very low point 
and this is the reason for the import- 
ing of fine Australian from the 
foreign markets. Manufacturers of 
broadcloth are in the market for the 
very choicest type of fine noils and as 
the consumption of Australian wool 
has been very limited in the U. S. for 
vear to date those who must have the 
fine Australian noil are compelled to 


buy at high prices in the foreign 
markets. -*« * 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 


Binge ats ee a (64-668) $1.36/1.38 
Ree Od nc v s0ccs (60-62s) 1.35/1.36 


High % blood......... (DS8s) 1.28/1.29 
Aver. ®% blood.........(56s) 1.25/1.26 
Fg Se 1.17/4.80 
SU Ea SS (50s) 1.15/1.16 
SO SG dada rae eae ei a wale nue 1.10 
Ges he SNE I hs on. icy a vielen 1.05/1.07 
co we ae 2 sees See. «ee 
SO, DS is i occ hoe kas .90/ .91 
2 eS) Aer rare .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 27) 


(Conversion at par—nlus 


and freight) 


duty, condition 


PIGS: Gavia hrewnseewavews (70s) $1.68 
NN ee ers ate cee ea (64s) 1.61 
IGE vs uWascGvice’ eu (60s) 1.561% 
Half-blood low ........... (58s) 1.17% 
Three-eighths blood .. (56s) 1.31 
Quarter blood 2% .. (50s) 1.12 
MET crn Weg: ae cee’ 30H (46s) 1.00 
Noils—-Boston 
EMO N Ie ak sree Pinned eae $1.00-$1.05 
Half-blood De ene arta ata oreo .92—- .97 
ee i NS wo n's cists ws .80- .85 
SS eee .68— .73 
CAVE CMO a oo & celal wie - (65 
ah a Ay eee 62 
i Se Seana as a 
44s 52 








Spot Yarns in Good Demand 





Stocks in 


Spinners’ 


Hands Being Reduced 


Philadelphia. 

HERE is a better demand through- 

out the entire market than has 
been apparent since the early part of 
this year and the outlook is more 
promising from a spinner’s standpoint 
than for many months. Advent of 
cooler weather in many sections of the 
country has caused a sudden call for 
merchandise from retailers and under 
hand-to-mouth conditions this has been 
quickly felt by spinners. This is seen 
in the character of trading now re- 
ported, both weavers and_ knitters 
wanting yarn as quickly as possible 
and in instances where the spinner is 
not in position to make immediate 
shipments the order has been lost. Im- 
provement in demand for yarns noted 
during the last few weeks has _ re- 
sulted in cleaning out of stocks in 
spinners’ hands and manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to locate sizable 
quantities of the more popular counts. 


Duplicating in Men’s Wear 


Men’s wear manufacturers in this 
section continue active on duplicate 
heavy-weight orders and indications 
are this demand will continue for an- 
other month. This is rush business 
and manufacturers not in position to 
make deliveries wanted lose the orders. 
Such a situation has had a definite 
effect upon spinners, many of whom 
are now well engaged in meeting spec- 
ifications on old contracts but find ad 
vance business on their books has not 
increased materially, notwithstanding 
this improvement in demand from cus- 
tomers. Reports from a large group 
of French yarn spinners indicate that 
during the last three weeks they 
shipped out more yarn than they spun 
on immediate delivery orders, manu- 
facturers wanting shipments on old 


contracts as rapidly as they can be 
made. 
Last 


dise 


minute call for fall 
with its resultant demand for 
prompt shipments from spinners has 
caused stocks in spinners’ hands to 
become = smaller 
years in many 


merchan- 


than for several 
counts. An instance 
of this was reported by a manufac- 
turer in the market for several thou- 
sand pounds of 
use. 
more 


for immediate 
This mill was unable to locate 
than 1,000 Ibs., that could be 
shipped at once and they were forced 
to place an order with a spinner for 


2-508 


the balance. <A continued call for 
yarn from stock will result in a 
stronger spot situation during the 


next few weeks according to many, 
although this is not true throughout 
the entire market, it being possible 
for knitters, for example, to secure 
immediate delivery when necessary in 
most counts. 


New Business Small 


Outerwear yarn spinners are not 
running full time, several operating 
little more than 50%, 


<G 
257% 


reporting about 
of current production to be for 
new business placed at $1.50 for best 
grade of 2-20s quarter blood and the 
other three-quarters of their output 
going on specifications on old con- 
tracts. As in men’s wear yarns there 
is a fair and improved call for outer- 
wear yarns for quick shipments and 
comparatively little business being 
placed at the current market level. 
From this it may be seen that while 
the market presents a much improved 

from the standpoint of de- 

from manufacturers, a larger 
portion of this is taking the form of 
specifications on contracts already on 
spinners’ books that were placed two 


aspect 
mand 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1 15-1.20 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)........ 1 20-1 25 
2-208 to 2-248. low 4 (44s) 1 30-1. 35 


2-20s to 2-260, 34 bid. (46-48s)... 1.40-1.4 


2-266 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s) 1 50-1.55 
2-308 to 2-328. 4 bid. S. A. (46). 1 50-1 55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508) 1.6244-1 65 
2-20s. 34 bid (566)........... 1 65-1 67% 
2-266. %4 bid. (56s). . 1 70-1 72% 
2-36e, 3% bid. (56a) ....... 1 77%-1 80 
2-328, 44 bid. \ANa).. . 1 75-1 77% 
2-366. 14 bid 60a) 1 8-1 82% 
2-408. 14 bid 60s). 1 85-1 87% 
2-50s. high, 1, bid. (64s) 2 5-2 10 
2-50s. fine, (66-708) 2 10-2 15 
2-60s. fine, (70s) 2 #5-2.70 





French System 


20s, high, ¥%4 bid. (50s).......... 1 5244 
200, 36 bid. (560). ...........00. 1 65 1.6744 
260. 34 blood (5@s).............. 1.70-1 7244 
WE PROUD no occ cccaces 1 80-1 82% 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1 9246 
40a, 44 hid. (60-648). ........... 100 195 
DRUIIES vee vckc cnenicetiens 2.1244-2 1744 
GI bas catadesersecceda 2 62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208. low. % bid. (44s) 1 25-1 30 
2-188 to 2-20a, 14 bid. (508)..... 1 50 
2-266. 4% bid (508). ........... 1.55 
2-300, 4 Dweadssnaeda 1 60 
2-20s, % bid. (5fe) ......... 1.65 
2-20s, 46 bid. (60s) 1 80 1 85 
French Spun Merino White 
Pi cdcursdectecwesé 1 35-1.37%4 
SS see duicéssccdentexs 1 45-1 47% 
Nc atvadvenenucae 1 55-1 57% 
3a. 80-20 22202022277: 1.65- 1.67% 





months 
under 
demand 


or more 

siderably 
Better 

sulting 


prices con 
current. 


ago at 
those 
for goods is. re- 
in active specifying on old 
contracts and spinners report many 
contracts on their books will be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. 
At that time the market will experi- 
ence a more drastic test than at 
present time. Manufacturers 
will be compelled to 


the 
then 
merchandise 
goods on the higher price level made 
necessary when they pay spinners’ 
prices now quoted, as bulk of goods 
now being sold by mills in this 
vicinity are priced on the basis of 


yarns bought months ago at lower 
figures than are now _ obtainable. 


What the reaction of goods buyers 
will be is foremost in spinners’ 
thoughts, although they realize manu- 
facturers will be in a position to 
postpone further commitments when 
this rush delivery business is out of 
the way. Manufacturers will be in 
a better position to delay placing con- 
tracts for their next season require- 
ments than they are at present. 

Buyers Expect Lower Prices 

It is probable this conservative 
buying policy will be continued as a 
majority of manufacturers in this 
section believe the easier tone at the 
London wool sales will be felt in this 
country later in the year, although 
they admit that to date the domestic 
situation in wool and yarns has not 
been materially affected by foreign 
developments. There is a_ feeling 
among them that there is little danger 
of yarns going appreciably higher 
and for this reason they are in no 
mood to place forward yarn con- 
tracts, notwithstanding the fact many 
are rapidly completing old 
now on spinners’ books. Irrespective 
ot what manufacturers do along these 
lines the improved demand for spot 
yarns has materially aided spinners 
and placed them in a stronger posi- 
tion than has_ been 
number of months. 

When new business is placed with 


orders 


noted for a 


spinners manufacturers find a_ firm 
price condition and while they are 
still able to buy slightly under the 
level quoted by spinners, it is ap- 


parent that soft spots in the market 
have been removed. Knitters are 
able to buy 2-20s, under the 
$1.50 basis generally quoted but they 
are not finding this so easy as a 
month ago. Buyers of weaving 
yarns are confronted with a similar 
condition and while they are buying 
small amounts at two and a half to 


SOs, 


five cents under the recognized 
market level, no large amounts are 


obtainable at such figures. 
among spinners, from the 
stronger spot situation, is due in 
a large measure to further develop- 
ments along cooperative lines on 
which spinners are now working. 
An important meeting of leading 


Firmness 
aside 
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MODERN AS THE MORN ~ 


Smartness—beauty—but she de- 
mands more. She insists upon 
smartness, beauty and durability— 
all at reasonable prices. 


Modern science has kept pace— 
given her Bemberg—and a new con- 
ception of values in fine fabrics. 


For example, Bemberg under- 
wear that she cannot distinguish 
from silk garments at nearly twice 
the price. 


It is the same throughout the line 
of Bemberg fabrics—so elastic, so 
strong, and so silk-like in their lus- 
tre. For each thread of Bemberg 
has the same number of filaments 
as silk—each filament spun out 
evenly by the exclusive Bemberg 
stretch-spinning process. 


Department stores and specialty 
shops that hear the stroke of each 
new hour are alert to the develop- 
ment of Bemberg. Their Bemberg 
orders are growing larger — for 
hosiery—underthings—sports wear 
— ready made dresses — and for 
dress fabrics. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue New York 








October 6, 1928 











Bembere 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, silky yarn made from pure fibres, 


spun into very fine threads, by an exclusive, stretch-spinning 
process, which gives it unusual strength and elasticity It has a 
natural lustre similar to silk and contains filaments of the same 


number and fineness.” 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


sales yarn spinners of the country 
was held last week and further pro- 
gress in the direction of the forma- 
tion of a yarn institute was noted. 
Spinners have reached a point where 
they are making stronger efforts than 
ever before to place yarn prices on a 
fair basis in proportion with their 
raw material costs 


Worsted Yarns Improve 


Prices Firming Up—lIncrease In 
Spindle Activity 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket and industry are beginning to 
show some signs of general improve- 
ment although in the market the de- 
mand at this time is chiefly for spot 
lots. Not much business is yet being 
placed ahead but the rather heavy buy- 
ing of wools by topmakers is held to 
indicate a spinning demand for tops 
following the placing of business in 
fabrics in the New York goods mar- 
ket. It is still possible to obtain yarns 
below cost in the Boston market and 
in the American market generally but 
the situation is in nowise so depress- 
ing as in the Bradford spinning mar- 
ket. Yarns made from the fine wools 
are less firm than yarns made from 
medium wools and in this the yarn 
market is influenced by the top mar- 
ket. Although competition for busi- 
ness continues keen, spinners are 
much firmer in their asking prices 
and concessions are more difficult to 
secure. The finer counts of knitting 
yarns are doing more __ business. 
French spun 2-40s are also in more 
active demand. 

Worsted machinery, covering spin- 
dles and combs, made a gain of 714% 
in August as compared with July. 
Taking the average monthly activity 
of 1926 as the base at 100, the August 
index figure stood at 84 as compared 
with the low of the year in July of 
74 and a high in February of rot. 
The following table in which 100 
would equal the machinery fully en- 
gaged on a single eight hour shift, 
shows the situation for the periods 
named : 


August, 

: August July 1927 
Worsted spindles.. 58.1 50.1 BD. 4 
Wool combs...... 65.4 58.5 62.9 


Business is being held up in the 
Bradford market by continued fall in 
top values, spinners being reluctant 
about placing orders under such con- 
ditions. There is a strong feeling 
that lower top prices will result favor- 
ably upon the demand for yarns, but 
current lack of stability in yarn prices 
erely accentuates the depression of 
recent months. Efforts to keep ma- 
chinery running and at the same time 
Prevent accumulation of stocks con- 
tinues to undermine the situation. 
There are great differences in quota- 
tions and many counts are obtainable 
well below cost. 

* * od 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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Wool Consumption Report for 
August, 1928 

WASHINGTON, 
ment of 


D. C.—The Depart- 
Commerce has announced 


113 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


statistics with regard to the consump- | 


tion of wool, by manufacturers in the 
United States during the month of 
August, based on reports received 
from 490 manufacturers operating 
550 mills. The reporting mills which 
are included in this report are 
equipped with 48,037 looms, 4,781 sets 
of woolen cards, 2,133 worsted combs, 
and 3,275,866 spindles. This is ex- 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Chornton, BR. J. 


clusive of 13 manufacturers operating | 


61 mills who failed to report for this 
month. 
directories for 1928, these nonreport- 
ing mills are equipped with approxi- 
mately 11,631 looms, 920 sets of 
woolen cards, 598 worsted combs, and 
1,031,268 spindles. It was the largest 
monthly figure since last March but 
not so large as August a year ago. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
490 manufacturers during August, 
1928, reduced to a grease equivalent, 
Was 45,102,626 lbs., as compared wrth 
38,099,091 Ibs. reported by 489 manu- 
facturers for July, 1928; and 46,503.- 
784 lbs. reported by 510 manufactur- 
ers for August, 1927 

The monthly consumption of wool 


(pounds) in grease equivalent for 


manufacturers reporting for 1928 was | 
45,087,427; Feb- | 


as follows: January, 
ruary, 48,323,520; March, 46 
April, 38,854,522; May, 
June, 41,282,089; and for 
099,091. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during August, 1928, was 
Ibs., as compared with 32,7 
in July, 
August, 


Od 
43,911,051: 
July, 38.- 


7,335 |bs. 
928, and 40,309,006 lbs. in 


1927 The consumption 


shown for August, 1928, included 31,- 


441,449 Ibs. in the grease; 
Ibs. of scoured wool; and 
lbs. of pulled wool. 


5,220,567 


Of the total quantity of wool used | 
Ibs., | 


during August, 1928, 23,275,012 
or 59.6%, was domestic 
15,802,036 Ibs., or 40.4% 
wool. 

The following table the 
quantities of wool consumed, classified 
according to grade: 


and 
was foreign 


wool : 


shows 


(All quantities In thousands of pounds) 














Total for Total Jan. to 

August August incl 

Class and Grade 1928 1927 
WEE: eh atibycasqabousenas 315,604 
Domestic 160,801 
FOPSIGM  .ccccceccs 154, 802 
SNES oa code wuesee nas 20, 264 175, 985 
CHERINE* occccvscccas 6, 220 54,040 
FIRG, USA ice cc civcisosesss 8,489 74,365 79,467 
14-blood, total............ 5, 221 39,542 35,049 
Se-MnOOE,. CORRE sc ccccssesee 5,596 39,312 45,190 
%-blood, total.......... 5,649 41,152 44,407 
Low %-blood ?............ 837 9,109 16,613 
Common, total 3.......... 87 1,034 923 
ON, CRT Fics cscccseces 129 1,009 1,089 
Lincoln, total *........... 473 5,330 7,283 
Cnet, GREE Fi acesectntess 12,692 87, 436 85,578 

Total, reduced to grease 

SEF caxs ve eucn canes 45,102 347,417 366,240 
TUNED: | Cceesekeneaacss 27,692 209,469 197,404 
Foreign ..... 7,409 137,948 168,836 
1 Exclusive of carpet wools 2? Figures previous 
to July, 1923, include ‘‘Common"’ and ‘‘Braid.’’ 


3 All domestic. ‘* All foreign. ®In computing the 
grease equivalent, 1 Ib. of scoured wool is consid- 
ered equivalent to 2 lbs. in the grease; and 1 Ib. 
of pulled, to 1% Ibs, in the grease, 


3053 | 


39,077,048 | 


2,415,032 


According to reliable textile | 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 
for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office 


SELLING 


Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WORSTED AND Soa 


PRENGHESPLUIN YARINS 


Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


AGENTS 
















Philadelphia and Southern States— Moston and New England States—Messrs. 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. St., Boston. 









New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 


Chicago—. M. Patterson, 
son Ave. 


222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Harvey J. Masteller. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 




















Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon . W. DUTTON, Inc. 
Waste ee, eer 


SS ee 


R AYO TOPS: NOILS 


PICARDED 
Spun 


mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ECO LL,INC.,505-5m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


bk AB ANADIAN paall NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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o rayon-and-cotton radiums 


du Pont Super-Extra gives perfect 


“mixing” and full coverage 





IRST-GRADE rayon-and-cotton ra- 

diums must have complete melding of 
the two yarns, else the desired softness and 
draping qualities will be missing. Though 
sheer, they must have full coverage as well 
as fashionable subdued lustre. 

The success that leading manufacturers 
have met in using du Pont Super-Extra for 
just these qualities, testifies to the superb 
utility of this fine filament yarn. These 
qualities are easily defined : 

—More filaments per thread, giving 

a better ‘“‘body’’ to the finished 
fabric and thus leading to the 
wanted fullness and richness. 

—Extra softness and pliability, mix- 

ing perfectly with cotton yarn 





and producing perfect draping 
qualities. 

—Unusual strength, eliminating 
waste and creating a higher per- 
centage of first-quality cloth. 


For rayon-and-cotton radiums, for rayon- 
warp wool-filled fabrics, for transparent 
velvets and for crepes of all kinds, du Pont 
Super-Extra today is the preferred fine fila- 
ment rayon. It is made only by du Pont. 
We will gladly cooperate on technical 
problems of any kind involving its use. 
Full details, prices, etc. Write or wire 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., Dept. B., 2 Park 


Avenue, New York. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 








RN 


REG. U.s. PAT.OFF- 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 


October 6, 1928 
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SILK YARN 








Thrown Silk Firm 





Endeavor to Resist the 
Advancing Trend 

Resistence to the advancing prices 
is noticed in the current thrown silk 
market and the only volume of busi- 
ness is being received from the full- 
fashioned hosiery trade for trams and 
that from regular customers only. 
New business from any branch of the 
industry on organzines or crepes, is in 
the minority, and throwsters feel that 
the present market does not warrant 
their expecting any real volume. 
Some interest however has been evi- 
denced in chiffon single thread twist 
during the week. 

Prices on an average from leading 
throwsters range from 714 to 15¢ above 


Buyers 


last week’s quotations and are as 
follows: 
(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.15 
Japan erepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins 6.75 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins . 6.40 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. 6.30 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.30 
fussah tram, 2 end on cops......... : 2.70 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hosiery tram, 3 & 5 thd. Japan XXX 6.85 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd, Japan G XX.... . 6.40 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX....... ‘ 6.05 
Hosiery tram, crack XX............. ‘ence, Se 
Hosiery tram, XX.... sie ; « §. 


Spun Silk Advanced 
Prices Go Up 20c per Pound at 
Close of Last Week 
I-xpected advances made their ap 
pearance during the latter part of last 
week. When reported in our last 
issue the market was in almost hourly 

expectation of a rise. 

\ lively demand exists for spun 
silks from manufacturers of broad- 
cloths, tub silks and many novelty 
fabrics as well as staple shirtings and 
the worsted trade. 

The situation is beginning to be 
felt of the demand exceeding the pres- 
ent supply and all spinners are now 
confident of finishing out the year 
with a very fair record of business. 

The new prices in most cases 
ire about 20c per Ib. higher than last 
quoted on all numbers and are listed 
10 days net 30, as follows: 


2%; 
0/2 
0/2 
to 


f2e/1 


$4.20 
4.55 
$.70 
>. 60 


Van Straaten & Havey. Ine.. 
Develop Japanese Connections 
Chas. F. Havey. vice-president and 
secretary of Van Straaten & Havey, 
Inc.. 137 Berkley St., Wayne Junc- 
m, Philadelphia. raw and thrown 
k, leit Monday of this week for 
in. Francisco, where he will sail, 
Oct. 12, on the S. S. “President Mc- 
Kinley” for Japan. Mr. Havey plans 
spend at least five months on his 
ip in Japan and China. The object 
his trip is to follow up the devel- 
ments instituted Alex. Van 
traaten, president of the company, on 
s trip earlier in the vear, for the 


\ 


by 


} 


improvement of the quality of the silk 
shipments, handled for them by their 
direct representatives. Mr. Van 
Straaten states the results from his own 
visit have been very good, but they 
still desire to secure even further im- 
provement. At the present time, he 
stated, 95% of their spindles are in 
full operation on this silk. 

The chief object therefore of Mr. 
Havey’s trip will be to consolidate still 
further the work started by Mr. Van 
Straaten in establishing their direct 
connections and representatives, as 
well as their definite source of sup- 
ply of the best possible silk obtain 
able. At the present time, there are 
15 people employed in the Yokohama 
headquarters in the Tiesen Bldg. A 
complete testing laboratory is located 
there, and all their silk is bought and 
shipped from these headquarters. 
which are under the management of 
D. Hayashi, formerly manager of the 
New York office of Susuki & Co. In 
this wav, Mr. Van Straaten states, 
they are doing everything in their 
power to maintain a steady supply of 
a uniform high quality of silk, by es 
tablishing direct connections with a 
permanent source of supply. 


All Trades Active 


In Rayon Buying 


Increased Interest from Weavers 
Evident in Philadelphia 
Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—There has been a 
more active demand for ravon during 
the last two weeks, most notable im 
provement being apparent with weav 
ers, who have been buving larger 
quantities than at any time within re 
cent months. Interest from knitters 
has been fair to good during previous 
weeks while that from had 
heen lagging. This has changed and 
practically all lines have been in 
market for sizable quantities. Knit- 
ters as usual have been buvine further 
ahead than weavers, the latter seldom 


weavers 


the 


being interested in delivery more than 
two months ahead 

Larger demand from weave! 
result of improved 
these manufacturers 


s is the 
conditions among 
this section, a 
majority of whom have booked a 
volume of 

the last three 


This 


larger 


within 


soods business 


weeks than for 


manv months has heen felt in 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


od 


First Second 
Denier Filaments a> “_p ae Qual. Qual. 
75 PEt | teas,  unadeecaus $2.55 mamas 
80 Mecca “Leela Kamei 2.60 te 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 ee $5.57 
100 cea.) | lteaee | aan aus 2.25 $1.70 
125 ete. eeeaadie ‘Alminws 1.75 1.45 
125 ae ee ee 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 1.35 te Ges Tie 
150 SE Neicaes. ~cxeme leet 1.60 1.35 
150 Ee eT te ee 1 .7e 1.35 
170 PE erin cs hee tac 1.45 1.25 
170 a, 86 ean, 8S naiGae 1.50 1.25 
170 So a | tae 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 Re ogee 1.45 1.25 
200 ES 1.70 1.30 
250 sae ee ee eee .35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 RA cdc ahaa 
450 Pik) cemplalcls : 1.25 1.20 
600 ER ky ee 1.20 1.15 
900 PR ee eee ‘ 1.25 1.20 
1,200 a Weel i ok 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier it) A ” oi B ” ee C ” Denier ssa ‘77 B ” “ . ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 sree 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 ec ote 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 a 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.28 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2 90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 24 300 2.20 





rayon, and 
that their stocks have 
been cleaned out in the most popula: 
deniers. 


the 


sales have been so. brisk 


many state 
Cooler weather 1s given as 

important for this 
change among weavers and is one ot 
the results to be expected under hand- 
to-mouth trading that has been the rule 
among manufacturers and _ retailers. 
Cooler weather moved merchan 
dise retailer’s 


most reason 


has 


trom the 


and 
in fact has caught many stores una 
Wares with practically no stocks. 

It has 


secure 


shelves 


been necessary for 


additional 


them to 
within the 
possible and manutac 
that 


recently bo 


stocks 
shortest time 


turers report a large portion ot 


Kked orders call for 
the quickest shipment they are able to 
make 


then 


Ravon manufacturers have 


felt the effects of this situation, which 
in turn has resulted in cleaning up 
the soit spots in the market, causing a 
stronger spot situation than has been 
noted for some time. There is an ac 
second quality, one 
producer stating they could sell all the 
stock of this grade that thev could lo 
cate, within 24 
the market 
the quantities involved 

Increased 


tive demand for 


hours, 


ravon jobber Ss 


being in Irrespective ot 


interest trom 


goods manutacturers has been one of 


cotton 


the brightest features. sales to this 
group being larger than previoush 
noted this veat Narrow fabric mill 


in this vicinity have also been in the 


market for larger amounts and sale 
have called for 150 and 300 denier in 
both first and second grades. 

Millinery trimming manufacturet 
have displaved more interest during 
the last weeks, calling for 150 
denier in warp twist, costing 15¢ more 


than regular twist in this denier 


two 


Coarser deniers have been moving in 
fair sized amounts to upholstery and 
fringe concerns, the latter buying 600 
to goo denier, sales being reported 
within a price range of $1.05 to $1.10 
by one concern. Sales of 300 deniet 
have been reported by 


trom 


another 
a low limit of 95¢ up to $1.15 


Underwear Mills Buying 
Marked improvement in sales to 
underwear manufacturers has been re 
ported, contracts running three months 
ahead being fairly general 
trade. 


with this 
A number of manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania are running overtime. 
reporting an active call for their new 
lines of rayon underwear. A ma 
jority of these mills are buying rayon 
in skeins to be wound bobbins 
There has been a more active call for 
dull luster hosiery mills 
and sales of denier have been 
numerous during the last two weeks 

Stocks in hands of rayon producers 
have been materially reduced during 
the last three weeks because of more 
active demand from _ practically all 
weavers and knitters. Predic- 
tions several weeks ago to the effect 


on 


varns from 


200 


trades, 
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“RAYON * 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


UHCOVEDT TY OUR RDEL PEN AREY COAT TET HEE 


tnt 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East 11th Street 
New York 


nite 


Stuyvesant 
2375 
2376 


TVA 


i} 








CHATILLON 8k4ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 
ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 











NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS% Street New 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


| ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA 








BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


F. AST COLORS 


AST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
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ERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 






Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving | 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 
Let us show results on swatches of | 
your own fabrics. 

—— See Also —— 
REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG— | 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


WILDT & CO., L™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
| 





Knitting Machine 





(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


| 
Specialists 
| 











| Sweater and Toque 
& Machinery 


ee We announce to the knit goods trade 
¥ that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
=| and Toque Machines, after severe and 
Eo protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes, 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE : : 
Ertablished 1846 








N. Y. ——See cliso—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 











German Machinery 









We deal in special machines and complete 
units for both the weaving and knitting 
branches of the industry. 





Lowest net prices quoted. 


Our firm is well known and of many years 
standing. 


WALTER ABICHT 
APOLDA (Germany) 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


that there might be a scarcity of sev- 
eral of the more popular deniers do 
not appear so unreasonable at present 
as they did at that time, in view of 
the active request that has developed. 


Appointed General Sales Agent 
for Franklin Rayon Corp. 

The Cotton Products Co., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has for 
some months been acting as selling 
agent for the Franklin Rayon Corp. in 
Pennsylvania and has also been repre- 


senting the Franklin Rayon Corp. in. 


the hosiery and knitting trade in all 
sections of the United States outside 
of New England, New York City and 
New Jersey. 

From now on the Cotton Products 
Co. will represent the Franklin Rayon 
Corp. as general sales agent in all 
sections of the United States outside 
of New England and New York State 
(exclusive of New York City and 
Long Island) in all branches of the 
textile industry. The rayon depart- 
ment of the Cotton Products Co. will 
be under the management of Carleton 
S. Francis, Jr.. who was formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Special 
Yarns Corp. 

David Segal, formerly of the Sea 
Gull Yarn Co., 25 West 37th St., New 
York, has for some time past repre- 
sented the Franklin Rayon Corp. in 
New York City and New Jersey. Mr. 
Segal has become associated with the 
Cotton Products Co. and will continue 
to handle the same territory from the 
New York office of the Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. which is located at 432 
Fourth Avenue. 

In addition to the main office’ in 
Philadelphia and an office in New 
York City, the Cotton Products Co. 
also has offices in the following tex- 
tile centers: Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Chicago, Ill., Greensboro, N. C., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Reading, Pa., Hamil- 
ton Ontario, Canada. 


Raw Silk Exchange Seats at 
New High 

A seat on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange sold at $7,000 last 
Monday, a new high record and an 
advance of $500 from the previous 
sale. The seat was owned by Han- 
ford M. Henderson and was_ pur- 
chased by F. R. Henderson, his 
brother, for another. The sale repre- 
sents an increase of $4,500, or 180% 
over the price at which memberships 
were offered when the exchange was 
irganized last April. 


New Basis for Closing Prices 
on Raw Silk Exchange 

The rules of the National Raw Silk 
xchange covering trading limitations 
have been amended to make the prices 
prevailing during the last minute of 
trading, instead of the last thirty 
seconds, of every business session on 
the exchange constitute the closing 
range of prices. The amended rule 
took effect Oct. 5. 


Enka Buys Knoxville Site 
Enka Corp. has 
a site of 260 acres 


The American 
contracted to buy 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 

It was stated at the offices of the 
corporation in New York that this 
purchase of land is merely for pur- 
poses of protection require- 
ments for expansion in the future; 
and that they have no plans now for 
the building of a plant in Knoxville. 
They are at present engaged in push- 
ing work on the building of a plant at 
Asheville, N. C., as announced previ- 
ously in these columns. Ground has 
already been broken there. 


against 


Inspection Bureau of Raw Silk 
Exchange is in Hoboken 

The Inspection Bureau of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
located in its permanent quarters at 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken. The 
bureau is in charge of Frederick |] 
Schmutz, oe 


is now 


Raw Silk Rises 


Strength in All Sueitiniie but 
Buyers Resist Further Rise 
A steadily advancing raw silk mar 

ket in both Yokohama and New 

York prevailed at mid-week and the 

rise has been consistent since last 

week. 

Prices have reached new high 
levels on the Exchange and in some 
quarters a bullish trend still holds out. 
However, 
now bearish. 

Cables from Yokohama stated that 
yen prices were up 20 in the last two 
days and continuing to advance 
strongly. 


the majority of traders are 


The European market continues to 
be a heavy consumer and reports in- 
dicate that the supply of Japans is 
limited. facts, with the in- 
creased demand in this country and 
many covering short sales, are be- 
lieved to be causing the advancing 
market. Resistance is being met by 
the new prices, however. Prices are 
quoted as an average from leading im 


These 


porters as follows: 


60 dav bas 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/1 $5 
Japan filature, sp. crack 13/1 F 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13 5.25 
Japan filature, XX 13/15 5.15 
Japan filature, best X_, 13/15 5.05 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 5.00 


Canton filature, new styl 14/16 4.30 
Canton filature, new style, 20/2 4.00 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoo ‘ 






Grand XX, (Yellow) 


Grand XX, (White) 2 1 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 2 4.90 
Sp. crack (White) 22 4.95 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 4.80 
Crack (White) 20/22 4.85 


National Raw Silk 
week follow: 


Prices on the 
Exchange for the 


Clos High Low Net 

Sept week for w et ar 
Oct f Og 8 ao 
Nov 09 9 O4 
Der l $ 09 
Jar 5.06 »11 iD 13 07 
Feb, .. 5.06 6.11 5.01 l 06 
Mar. . 5.07 5.10 5.00 ».13 ¢ 
Apr 5.06 5.12 ». 01 5.13 
May 5.06 5.11 5.01 13 

Total Contracts 
In bales Approximate value 

Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 1,995 $1 9, 75 








“ENKA” 


NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS | 


Arnhem — Ede — Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 


—, > — 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 





Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 





—o0Oo— 
“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 
—, } 


U. S. Agents: 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., New York 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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? NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme A 
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made for 
SERVICE : 
in the S 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 


MOOOO’ 


7 
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—— See Also— 


@Revolving Needtes® 


peconoenesoosooce ——CATALOG-— @eeccccccccosces © 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 5 
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EVERLASTING 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard | _,.,.., 
of the Textile i 
Industry Heavy 


teel 





Guaranteed 
for 5 years 


Sold by supply 
houses everywhere. 
Tell us the name of 
your suppl house 
and we will gladly 
send sample. 


P.WALL 


Mfg. Supply Co. 


3126 Preble Ave. 
Pittsburgh. Pa 





SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER i Tey 


‘ TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 





RYERSON 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbit: 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key” 
Immediate Steel. 


Joserx T. Rverson & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cineinnati, Detroit. Cleveland. tut- 
talo, New York, Boston 


STEEL 

















Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS 
|| Cloth Folder “SLEACHERIES. 


Send py ma 


and Measu rer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 


——— 





















WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
$t., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 


Highest references. 
Promptness assured. 


Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 





CON 


FNAL Cd OAS RS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL icitieemate 
LARGEST LINE BETLT AN OES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr. J) ANN fen MICH.USA 

















Recommended for properly boiling 
and bleaching goods contain- 
g¢ ravon and colored yarns. .. . 


Best results. 
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A Popular Warp:''Dyer 


Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars. 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 


MILL MEN 


are striving for brightness of color, lustre 
of fibres, and unharmed tensile strength. 





Wrandol 


Textile Alhalies 






are designed to give you these results. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


ye ee STEEL 


att 


U.S.TESTING CO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
Fuel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


“Tetrakierol’ 


U. S. Patent Office 


at Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. Z. 


ee ne enn emmemne 








' 





Telephone Main 3593 __‘ Established 185 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Buildin Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases “ade M 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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Marks-Conyrignts | 
Special Seinaiien 20 to. Tentile ee I 
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NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


189 Charles St., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 


Flyer 
Specialists 


lemat 


iny 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | s we 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new rainit 
woolen clippings ready for the | 
picker. Write for samples and prices 
Correspondence solicited. 







GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers o 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds ef |) 
. 


Spring Knitting P|: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. rste 
New Brunswick, N. J. e’ ~+ 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


\lill Wastes Make 
Better Showing 


White and Colored Soft Wastes 
in Good Demand—Fine Thread 
Wastes Firmer 


BOSTON.—The situation in recov- 
ered wools is rather spotty but on the 
improvement is _ noticeable. 

manufacturing in August 
showed no gain over July and for 
month to date there has been no spe- 





Whore 


\V oolen 


ial expansion in the demand for 
iabrics from the New York goods 


market likely to call for any large 
amount of recovered wool. The wor- 
sted industry for the next few weeks 
will probably claim the attention of 
the goods market, but a little later on 
the woolen branch with the heavy- 
weight opening in front of it will 
probably begin to show more life. 
The situation seems broader than it 
was a week ago, though really new 
husiness is slow in materializing. 
knit lead the de- 
ind and these sorts cover the sev- 


rocessed stocks 


il colored knits, light hoods and 
‘ite knits. 
Graders claim that business is on 


te increase and are inclined to raise 
their prices whenever possible. They 
have good justification for this atti- 
tude in the high price of mixed rags 
but this cannot be urged when graded 
rags are being offered to manufac- 
turers who, as a matter of fact, have 
neither knowledge of or interest in 
mixed Prices on woolen rags 
ire quite firm, even showing an ad- 
vancing tendency on the few sorts in 
lemand. Graders are unable to make 
iny impression on high prices in 
mixed softs. Grading in this vicinity 
s well below normal. 


ry 


tne 


rags. 


wool waste market is slowly 
gaining in activity. More movement 
Is seen in good fine garnets and for 


‘olored lap and the best colored 
threads there seems to be a growing 
| interest. The best white soft 


Va 


istes are all firm and in the case of 
le drawing lap the supply is not 


+} 


tt 


ient to meet the demand. The 
price seems pegged around $1.25 
Which is a roe a pound premium 


clean cost of similar wool. 
Summer Street apparently has no 
surplus supply of good fine threads 
the output which is at all times 
imited owing to increasing mill 
ney, has rarely throughout the 
een adequate to the consuming 
In the matter of supply it is 
sting to note that during the 
of August the worsted branch 
inufacturing made a_ distinct 
ind September is likely to show 
urther increase in machinery en- 
<aged in wool combing and worsted 
Larger supplies of 
are therefore to be 


ver 
é 


rsted wastes 


expected. 


Worsted Manufacturing Gains 





Spindle and Comb Activity Shows Good Increase 
—Some Bradford Tops Near Importing Point 


Boston. 
OOL consumption for mills 
reporting in August showed a 
gain over July of 7,004,000 lbs. from 
38,099,000 Ibs. to grease 
pounds. Consumption for the period 
January-August this year amounted 
to 347,418,000 grease pounds as com- 
pared with 366,240 similar period last 
vear, a decline of lbs. 
Taking the average monthly consump- 
tion in 1926 as the then 
August consumption was at 107 as 
against 91 in July, the low consump- 
tion month of the vear to date. 
Wool manufacturing in the U. S. 
for the month of August showed a 
gain of 3.3% as compared with July. 
In loom activity the greatest gain was 
shown in carpet looms. Worsted ma- 
chinery as generally expected made a 
good gain for the month. worsted 
spindles making an increase in activ- 
ity of 8% and combs of 7%. 
Woolen machinery was stationary as 
compared with July. Comparing Au- 
gust figures with August 1927 gen- 
eral manufacturing activity is on the 


45,103,000 


18,822,000 


base 100, 


wool 


average 6.4% lower. Carpet looms 
are more active while narrow cloth 
looms are much less active. W ool 
combs in particular show a marked 


decrease as compared with a vear ago 
of 17.5% 


7-5/0: 


The general situation in wool manu- 
\ugust, July and 
is shown in the follow- 
which 


facturing covering 
\ugust 1927 
ing table in 100 would equal 


any set of machines, or the industry 
as a whole, fully engaged on a single 
eight hour shift: 


August, 


August July 1927 
Wide looms nO eb act nO. 
Narrow looms 482.3 $8.6 64.9 
Carpet looms 6.1 4.8 DOS 
Woolen spindles 74.1 74.9 77.7 
Worsted spindles oS. 1 50.1 65.4 
Wool cards 77.0 77.6 79.2 
Wool combs 65.4 a8 5 82.9 
Aver, activity 62.0 59.7 69.4 


Interesting to holders of medium 


domestic wools is a statement by an 
that | 


recent 


authorits enough 


said during 


English las 


heen weeks about 


which manv wool im- 
porters are but that it is un 


likely that holders of crossbred wools 


the losses hy 


faced 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Vine delaine wee 48 
Fine clothing —39 
% blood —51 
% blood 

% blood 


California 


(Scoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 
Southern, 12 


(Scoured Basis) 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
A.A. 1.10 
A-Super .1.05—1. 
B-Super re arg é .98—1. 
C-BUpOP ...4s os 86 f 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Staple fine . 
Do. % bid 
Fine & fine 
% blood 


\% blood 


medium 


Best carding 
Best combing 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair average 
Cape Firsts 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium 
Cane: Nominal 
Super 12 months....... 1 
Super 10-12 months... 
Australian : Nominal 
70s 
H4s ‘ 
aS 60s 
Grease Basis— 


Montevideo : Nominal 


Buenos Aires: 


4s, 40-448 
58, 36-408 . 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1 

China Filling Fleece 

Szechuen ass’t 
Cordova 
Seotch Black Face 
East India: Kandahar 
Vican’r 
Joria 
Aleppo 


' SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lan— 


Fine white . 23—1.26 
Fine colored .08 
Thread White Worsted 
Fine , .93 
M is 85 
75 
. 65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine Two-ply , .45 
blood, Two-ply... 
blood. Two-ply 
blood, Two-ply 
Card— 
Fine white ..... ‘ .57 
Medium white 
RAYON 


.. .20—23¢ 


18—22¢ 


Open bleached ......... 
Open Unbleached 
Bleached Noils 


Old Woolen Rags 


(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 

Coarse light 

Fine dark 

Fine light 
Serges 

Blue 

Black 

ted 


Light hoods 
Worsteds— 


White Threads 
Colored Threads 


Unbleached Noils 16—18¢ 








will submit to anv extensive decline 
in order to sell their wools. The posi- 
tion is taken that cannot be 
any weight of crossbred wool 
able before the end of the vear ex- 
cept what comes from South America 


The 


there 


ivail- 


poliey of holders of crossbred 
wools in the English market is there- 
reduce stocks as opportunity 
without doing anything to 


bring about lower values. 


fore to 
arises 
The recent decline in tops in the 
Bradford market has brought some of 
the medium to low 


importing 


erades within the 
area. ‘i the Bradford 
market should take anv further slump 
imports of crossbred tops seem well 
within the line ot probability. This 
seems all the more likely by reason of 
the fact that in the 
U. S. are in very limited supply and 
imports from New Zealand and South 
\merica cannot take place for many 
weeks, even it the price should be low 


crossbred wools 


at that time. The following table 
compares prices on some domestic 
tops in Boston and similar tops 
in Bradford. To the  Bradtord 


tops which are converted into Ameri- 
can currency at par has been added 
the tariff dutv, plus carrying charges 
for difference 


4 


additional \i« 
in condition 


and an 


Boston Bradford 
¥% blood 50s $1.15 $1.12 
ae Oe ; 1.10 1.05% 
ee ‘ 1.07 1.00 


The situation is becoming of great 
interest to domestic topmakers as well 
as to consuming mills The English 
topmaker can purchase his wool 31c 
per pound than the 
American topmaker and in addition 
including the 
wages paid, are on a much 
scale \t the present time 
several of the crossbred tops are at 
the importing point and if it were not 
for the fact that the grading of tops 


clean lowe1 
to his conversion costs, 
rate oft 


lowet 


in Bradford and Boston are not 
strictly identical, the Bradford 50s 
said to be not much better than the 
\merican 46-48s, some purchasing for 


\merican account would appear im- 
mediately 


Confident Wool Market 


Spotty Purchasing, Crossbred 
Prices Well Maintained 
BOSTON.—General demand for 


wool is not quite sO large as it was a 


week ago but a good volume otf busi- 
ness has been transacted in blood 
and blood fleece wools, the Ohio 


at 55c in the grease and the 48s-50s 
at 5472C¢ In wools the 
demand has been chiefly in the low 

blood and high Further 
additional business seen in 
Utah and Nevada original 
bags on a $1.03-$1.05 basis and for 
Montana and Wyoming $1.06—-$1.08. 
The limited foreign wools in bond are 
said to be a trifle easier in price but 


the territory 


Vs bloc id. 
has 
wools in 


been 








Jersey City << 


Royle 
Piano 


Machines 









F NOT SOLUBLE 
TB Tere). 
GASOLINE 








= DIXON'S 
APHiTe st* 


DIXON'S 


GRAPHITE SEAL 


A new Dixon Product that is backed by the reputation and 
resources of a company which has served industry for more 
than 100 years. 


DIXON'S GRAPHITE SEAL — 
screw thread, flange and gasket joints that is unequalled in 
preventing leaks in joints of pipe lines carrying hot or cold 
oils, gasoline, creosote, tar, superheated steam, etc. 
unequalled for gaskets of all kinds, plates, bolts, nuts, studs, etc. 


a graphite paste for sealing 


It is also 


Dixon's Graphite Seal expands. when subjected to heat and 
makes leak-proof joints that hold tight under all conditions of 
service. Yet these joints may be easily opened at any time. 
Let us tell you wherein Dixon's Graphite Seal differs from any 
other product you may have used for this purpose. Write for 
Circular DS-48 and full information. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


New Jersey 


Established 1827 


Foot Operated 
Power Operated 


Used for cutting jac- 


quard cards from the 





design. Built for any 


size and index of card. 


Power Piano Machine 


SSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE SESSSHSSSSSSOS Soeeeeee 
* 4A t+ Hb tt 444 LADD AY EL 4 41 A Me PL HD GALS OD HA 
, YOO S388: *See 


OH ROYLE & SONS# 


PoAcIo E3R5S°OSNdoo Ny Jo290989: 





A COMPLETE LINE OF CARD CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


Catalog upon request 
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AR , oie My 
Theyve Got a 


,! PRODUCTION 


7 | Per Loom— 


‘aes = Per Weaver 
—* 


Line of 


This mill has a “‘line’’ on production per loom—for every 
It's the line of Veeder-Root Pick 


Counters on each section of looms. 


loom, every day. 


It's a straight line on running-time, picks woven and pay 
earned by the individual weaver. It has straightened out 
disputed claims of work produced by weavers on different 


shifts. 


It has made the actual production-costs line up with esti- 
mated costs. The same system of pick-recording will do 


the same for you. 


Write for Textile Counter Booklet T-1 


LEAOL- ROO ]/NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





NOR -BRO BOTTOM POUR 


BABBIT LADLE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Made with a sliding ventilated sleeve and heat shield. Protects | 


the hand from the heat of handle and ladle. 


” 


VENTILATED SLIDING SLEEVE 
AND FLANGE HEAT SHIELD 


—— POURS FROM BOTTOM 
POURS CLEAN 
NO-DIRT 
NO DROSS 
The only ladle that will pour Babbit or other metal clean and clea: 
without skimming the dirt or dross from the top of the metal. 


GUSTAV EHRLICH, 25 West Broadway, New York 


Phone Walker 0049 — 0050 
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Wool—Continued 


re is no demand to thoroughly test 
1es on these foreign spot materials. 
iwing to the high prices on im- 
ted medium wools as well as on 
similar wools the woolen 

inch of manufacturing this year 

been short of these grades. There 

very little medium scoured wool 

lable and only small quantities of 
pulled wools which on any demand 
might rise rapidly. There seems to be 
immediate way out of this diffi- 
culty. The woolen manufacturer has 
been forced into a position of using 
fine wools which the domestic clip 
furnishes in quantity. The 
effect of the tariff though not in- 
tended, has certainly been unfavorable 

the woolen manufacturer who has 


nestic 





large 


found his normal supply of the 
cheaper medium wools greatly re- 
stricted. 


‘he percentage of wool consumed in 
New England as related to the total 
August was near the low point of 
the year at 46.5% as compared with 
y8% in July and 51% in May. Tak- 
ing the average monthly U. S. Con- 
sumption in 1926 as the base at 100 
then August wool consumption was at 
7 as against 91 in July which was 
the low consumption month of the 
r to date. 
eneral interest in the wool dis- 
‘t which a week ago was directed 
the London sales has now switched 
‘k to the New York goods market 
it is the activity or otherwise of 
it great distributing center that will 
spell success or failure for the wool 
merchant this season. The American 
\\oolen Company women’s wear fab 
s for the spring opened on a much 
wer basis than generally expected. 
is is rather disconcerting to the 
iol seller and yet the big company 
to take into account the fact that 
is the women’s wear section of wool 
inufacturing that has made the big 
cline and put the woolen industry 
generally in a hole. 
in considering the marked decrease 
shipments of wool out of the city 
t is pointed out that while the wool 
district may have the wool, this is 
tfset by the inverse fact that manu- 
lacturers are short of wool. Mills for 
many months have been increasing 
eir consumption of domestic wool 
ind using less and less quantities of 
reign wools on account of the high 
prices of these latter materials. Tak- 
ng these two facts together increasing 
onsumption and smaller purchasing 
t can easily be seen that something 
a domestic wool vacuum may be 
rming in the wool manufacturing 
ndustry. This affords a basis for 
nhdence in the future of the Sum- 
Street market and holders of 
1 are encouraged to believe that 
ere will be a good and sufficient call 
r all domestic wool before the year 
es to an end. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
‘ceipts of domestic and foreign 
ls at Boston, also imports at 
delphia and New York, for the 
k ended Sept. 29, based upon data 


We 


compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Department of Agriculture, are as 








follows: 
Week 
Ended 
Sept. 29 1928 1927 
Domestic 1,666,000 187,¢ 188, 100,0 
Foreign 482, 000 75, 99, 196, 
Total 2,148,000 263,493,000 287,296, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston .. :. 482,000 75, 859, 000 99,196, 00 
Philadelphia .. 1, 987, 000 000 56, 726 
New York..... 2,086, 000 50,173, 000 44,82 





| ee 4,505,000 178, 608, 00 200, 741, OO 


London Sales a Factor 
Cause More Cautious Buying and 
Easing in Fine Wools 
PHILADELPHIA.—With the excep 
tion of carpet wools the market is less 
active and there is a spirit of caution 
among buyers that was not present 
three weeks ago. Although there is 
little change in prices there is less 
firmness than at that time, and dealers 
find buyers have lowered their ideas 
several cents. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the cause of this hesi- 
tancy, a majority attributing it to the 
easier tone at London where prices 
have been lower and withdrawals fre- 
quent. The effects of this factor on 
the local situation have been 
important and several believe it to be 
the most influential at the 
time. 


wool 


presenti 
Fine wools are displaying less 
than 
blood, the latter being firm and in fair 
demand while fine wools of all kinds 


resistance grades below half 


are quiet and inclined to sag in price 
Fine Grades Neglected 

Half blood, three eighths and quar- 
ter blood territory have been the most 
active trading being duller 
than during recent weeks. Spinners 
are inclined to purchase smaller quan- 
tities than before the decline at Lon- 
don and their offers on all grades with 
the exception of medium are lower. 
Many dealers are holding firmly to 
their former price list and believe that 
no effect will be seen here as a result 


grades, 


of easier tone abroad. 
Notwithstanding the decline of 5¢ 
to 15% at London it is impossible for 
dealers to import, foreign prices be- 
ing so much higher than quoted here 
that this is out of 
present. 


/ 
€ 


the question at 
For this reason several be- 
lieve the slight easing of fine will be 
the only effect upon domestic wools 
while manufacturers and spinners are 
looking for a further drop in prices 
which they expect to follow sympa- 
thetically along lines reported from 
London. 
Fleece Wools Steady 
Medium bright wools are. steady and 
sales have been made at prices cur- 
rent during the last month, fair sized 
quantities being moved at 53c for 
average shrinking quarters, 
cost the buyer around 93c clean. Lots 
selling at 53c shrink around 43%, 
costing 93c clean while lighter shrink- 
ing Virginia has been moved at 58c 
in the grease but shrinking only 39%, 
costing close to the heavier 
(Continued on page 128) 


which 


wools 





















Solves Your 





Sizing Problems 


Raygomm 


Meets the demand for a Rayon 


Sizing and Finishing material 
that works well at low tempera- 


tures. 


Raygomm 





Strengthens the yarn or 


oe 
fabric Se 


s ‘ Sou 

without gumming. cs 
Roth 

eae 

Raygomm a 
Is invaluable for Fine Rayon i 

Mixed Goods and other Lustrous $2 
Materials. a) 





Raygomm 


Stein. 
Hall Research Laboratories. ny 


Has been developed by 
Write for full information 


qJAUIS 


“SINCE 1866” 


al Fo 8 


a 


3 

“ 

erik 
ak 


% 


eae 
Sea ons 
‘3% eae 


Srem, Harte Co. Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 





BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 



































yarn 





Weaving” 








See Also 
——CATALOG—— water. 









Bosson & LANE 


Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 






Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 















of TIN- 


(ANHYDROUS) 


HE unvarying standard 
of quality which identi- 
by| fied the General Chemical 


»* Company product is your 
‘ warranty of receiving abso- 
Mi lute value for every dollar of 


( its purchase cost. 





 GENERALCHEMICAL 
| COMPANY 


| 40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, NV. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
N PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 






THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





A lubrieant that proves 


more efficient than tallow — 


HAT’S claiming a good deal . 


se : 
Watch See if it doesn’t give your warps a new smoothness, a new suppleness. 
Notice if this modern lubricant doesn’t make them run along easier in the 
the size solution . . . and materially decrease the number of breaks in the 


You need use such a small quantity of Victrolyn — only 5 pounds to every 
300 gallons of size—that it’s bound to prove economical. Then too, 
it’s concentrated . . . practically moisture-free . . . you buy lubricant, not 


sizing help . . . no wonder they are profiting by it! 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


TETRACHLORIDE 


i} 
(—————————————— y= IIE 
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. . but try Victrolyn in your own slasher. 


No wonder so many mills have adopted Victrolyn as their standard 


So we suggest that you write us for a l0-gallon can of 
Victrolyn to mix with your sizing solution. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, you can return the unused portion at our 
expense. That's a fair trial. Write. 


“VICTHOLYN- 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


for instance— 


Formic Acid 


As one-time manufacturers of Formic 
Acid, we have formed a connection 
which places us in a very advantage- 
ous position from the standpoint of 
both price and delivery. 


Large stocks of both 85% and 90% 
grades at our Warners, N. J., plant 
are available for immediate shipment 
by rail, water, or truck. 





































If you prefer direct ship- 
ment on account of the 
saving involved, we will 
handle all shipping details 
through our London office. 
A quotation on a delivered 
basis will ensure no extra 
charges. 


Write (or phone VANderbilt 4300), 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL 


Research Specialist Joins Na- 


tional Oil Products Co. 

Miss Dorothy Langdon Potter. 
A.B., M.A., has joined the Silk Re- 
search Division Laboratory of the 
National Oil Products Co. of Harris- 
son, N. J. Miss Potter secured her 
A.B. degree from Barnard College 


and an M.A. 


sitv. 


from Columbia Univer- 


She 
v.35 
tory. 


was for several years with the 
Rubber Co. Research Labora- 
Textile Division, and for the 
last five years with the Schwarzen- 
bach. Huber & Co. Research Silk 
Laboratory. 

The acquisition of Miss Potter is 
the fifth research specialist that has 
been added in the last few months to 
the Laboratories Division of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Co 


Ad- 


German Textile Editor to 

dress Piedmont Colorists 
CrHarRLoTTe, N. C.—Marcel Meil- 

land, editor and publisher of the Weil- 


land Textilberichtc, one of the lead- 
ing textile journals in Europe, pub- 
lished, at Heidelberg, Germany will 


deliver an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Piedmant Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. which will be 
held at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte. 
N.S 


Fortieth 





Philadelphia. 

HE Chemistry and Dyeing Depart 

ment of the Philadelphia Textile 
School is observing the fortieth anni- 
versary of its organization as a special 
department. 

The school was established in 1884 
and in 1887 the realization of the 
value of chemistry led to the organiza- 
tion of the chemistry department at 
the time when the first synthetic dyes 
capable of dyeing cotton without com 


plex mordanting treatments were 
being placed upon the market. The 
department was established well in 


advance of the synthetic indigo manu 
facture which has contributed so much 
the industry. It 
ganized before the practical applica- 
tion of mercerizing and previous to 
the first practical results in the manu 
facture of synthetic fibers 
Changes in Dyeing 
The development of the 
dye industry rapid and 
drastic changes in methods of dyeing. 
Hundreds of dyes of all 
were being produced ; ] 
dyes were being discovered. 
which would dye one fibe: 


to dyeing was or- 


coal tar 
was making 
shades 
of 
of 
and not an- 


new 
new c 


asses 


some 


Anniversary Celebrated 


Chemistry and Dyeing Department of 
Phila. Textile School a Trade Factor 


two different fibers alike. The 


new 
dyes were naturally not all of the | 
same degree of fastness. The appli- 
cation of these products, their suit 


ability for certain classes of materials, 
all tended to the that the 
next logical step in textile education, 
outside of the 
would be the 
tirely 


conviction 


construction of fabrics, 
introduction of an 
course in 
the 


decided to 


en- 


new the school 


\ccordingly Board of Trustees 


of the 
competent instructor to 
ot this new 


study 
1887 the department was 


school secure a 


take 


the 


charge 
fall of 
irganized 


and in 





and placed under the supervision of 
Roscoe [.. Chase, a graduate of the 
aceachtucettc wae s ee 
tr A pi ie Biante Pies Roscoe L. Chase, First Head of Chem- 
ee ; istry and Dyeing Dept., Phila. Textile 
Quaker City Dve Works. During the School 
previous vear Mr. Chase has been a 
student in the textile course at the 
Philadelphia Textile School Mr. Bldg., at Broad & Spring Garden Sts., 
Chase in later vears became associ was secured \ large laboratory was 
ated with the Arnold Print Works. fitted up for the 30 odd students and 
North Adams. Mass.. and the U. S. supplied with apparatus and chemicals 
Finishing Co. He is now a consulting necessary for carrying on their experi 
chemist in Providence, R. I mental work. There was also a small 


There was insufficient 


Spring Garden St.. 


room at 13236 


the 
the weaving department was cleansed, 


dye-house in which yarn used by 


for the new branch 





Saturday night, Oct. 13. other and some of which would dye and the first floor of the Odd Fellows bleached and dved. The dve-tubs used 
* 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Sulphur Colors— - 1 
Aluminum 8ulp.com.. 140 — 160 Amfnonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% Albumen, blood  do- aan 90 — 9% 
Tron Pree ..ccccce 200 —. 3 0 Borax, Crys. bbls..... SS sees Pe ae eee 43 — 50 nina Navy ....... os. 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp. 3%— 314 Potash, carbonate, 80- Dextrine Potato .... Sos 9 NE aoe oi wc ca 37 — @ 
Potash, Lump...... 3; — 34 85% ..ccceeeee. 54— 6% Corn, bags 100 1b.. 492 —5 12 <<... % — 158 
Ammoniae, Sal. white %, caustic. tes 1 a 9 A? Gum, British, 100 1b 517 5 87 Green, ONE cw osc 25 — 50 
— . ‘ — 2 , ou, . . mae ‘ -< 
nian powder,” pet 4% 5 Contract, 100 f. ‘ 332 —155 Sago flour .......... s%— 5% Yellow Maseee acy’ ore 45 — 1 40 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 250 Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
Blue Stone .......... 514— 6 Caustic, | 76% per — ce tereee mes os i8 Auramine , . aaa. 90 a | 30 
( 54— 9 | See re Oe | ee o — s x own.... 50 — 
“a _ ‘Craton 3 3% Contract, 100 Ib... 3 oe, one case Wheat .........-.. 64— 10 Chrysoidine ...... = © 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 SG 100 —125 °#Tapioca flour ....... 314— 5% ee —-* : 4 — i 1% 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 c S ; = re tee eo ae 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 175 — 1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes aoe «2 oe em : % 
Glauber Salts, “150. iv. a 1a Fustic : Crystals ..... 18 — 22 Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 09 
< 1 mie aquid, 51 deg..... s — ack (H-acid).... a 52 Safranine ........ 145 —t!1 
—e (C. P.) _— 18% ta Gambier, liquid ..... 8 — 10 Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Sees dees”? uu— 15 Hematine, crystals . . —— = Blue, 2 B......... 4%-— 8 sé Oto 
Anmtahitn Cane oe 5 ypernic Ext.—51 deg. — 15 ue Sky, ordinary. 45 — 90 : ' na 
ae ee... =, Ieee es... 130 —.... Blue, 2 GL........ 170 — 2 50 Naptitlamine black, “ ™ 
Whit os = ae A Yogwood Bxtract, Iq. ee 6. le no oe. t C6>-se-5... 50 — 6&5 
Lime, acetate, 100 1b. 3 50. — Ns cians s ti- 2% Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — i 20 ge eres. eae 6 oe 
ime, acetate, . = eres i ea 14— 18 Blue, Fast RL..... BC scene Ue: se b+ 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 Os Or Pxtract. Bl Salant 7 Alkali blue ...... 325 — 3 50 
Chlorate crystals... 8 - 9 ate — ee 7 TY, ees cae ee =. cae IMGISOUNE 2... 000 80 — 1 30 
> ° < - > OL GOR. ceoccccsecs _ 4 L AZ : — é j rs as 
‘ Pormsangan, tech... . 7 Quercitron extract, 51 NEM, CES iceseais 40 — 860 indaiee (water sol eed ‘i 
Orns a ess 2/2 Ti, Oe? baebei ces cece 5%y— 6 ot ee 70 — Giintiae Bine 300 — 8 75 
Bis Iphit ® 35%... 1 50 is 1 75" Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., Brown, Congo G... 85 -- Sulphoneyanine .... 1 0o— 
SUPPAICe, =e eae i eee 5%4— 6% Brown, Congo R.. pe ee @ _* ae ie : ee 
Nitrite ...++- 7%— 8% _ Extract, stainless .. 10° — 11 Green voatgulns 60 — 90 a a ee 
Anan ea ; 1 Ww... 11 Paes 12 Tannic Acid, tech. = 40 Green, G. ........ oo 90 a nee oy aa Pie. é 80 ain "90 
Sulphide’ sion 2% — 4 Orange, Congo .... 6 — ae Guinea green ...... 100 —2 20 
"30% crystals .. 2% — 9 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Orange, Fast S..... PO es Wool green 8. 84 —1 70 
Tartar emetic, tech... 2714 — <A: lati 32 * Red, Fast F....... c= 89 Ovenee TE c.+s<us. BT — cece 
Tin—Crystals’ 3614 pha Napthylamine.. 2 4 Red, OMBO  wccecs 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... a. 
ecnsees: See tess EL: 5 ici eene s 5 — h 3 rg 3 —_ 
Bichloride. 50 deg..  14%4— — oo af 16% Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine 80 90 
Oxide he a S. ‘ 53 ee rR - alt Ni . hth “y eee Xe 24 — 25 kb tl gale Sara oases 40 — 60 Azo eosine G ..... 65 = g2 
Zine Dust ........00. 9 — iil - as ane) eee 55 — 60 Benzo Purpurine, 10 a2 2 Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Acid Dinetetenhiss ie, 30 —_— ‘= sic ‘ BA. : ee : 50 a — phn Lk. 3, Pee. 1.39 a 1 % 
— Metaphenslene a _ Scarlet, 4 BS... . 2: 145 — F. Light Yellow, 2 
Acetic, 28% per 100 cries aie Ei. x Scarlet, 8 BS...... IE sce aa ats adeee indians 140 —.. 
ete ; 8 37%— 3 62% Paranitraniline |... 52 53 Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 — ... F. Light Yellow, 3 
Citric erystals 9 :..:: 46 — 47% VEE Ilan ute hae 110 —1 2 G. we eeeressecces 150 —.... 
Fermic, 90% ........ 1i — 12 Olls and Soaps Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 
Lactic, 22% ....... 5 — 6% P Yellow, Stillbene 909 — 95 Chrome Colors— 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 — 14% Developing Colors— Aliz, Black B. 180 —.... 
100 Ib. in tank cars 00 —.... Olive Oil, denatured, Binek, BEL .....-- 40 — 60 Diamond Black PV. <2 seme 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per SNE as vex due toss 125 — 1 40 Black Zambesi “sie <= Oe Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
100 Ib. ........--. 500 — 6 75 EO ra cakawed ee. 10%— .... Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 8 
Oxalic Sa ikaeames 11 — 18% Red Of], b.......... 9° — 10% Orange, developed.. 250 — -.:: Chrome Green .... 2 — 1. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic ' Acid double Primuline ........ 160 — 3 18 Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
ton in tank cars... 1550 —.... 5 5 sine en 0.0 12 — 12% Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.... Indigo— 
QUE os a vGananaes 38 — 389 olen Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 Seariet, Dev. ...cce 250 — Synthetic 20% paste uc — 2 
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Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. | 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 





Longer Life Lower Cost 


Apco Mossberg Steel Beam Heads, because they can out- 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


wear three cast iron heads, definitely lower production 
costs. 


Maintenance expenses take a decided drop when Apco — UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
Mossberg Steel Heads are on the job. Beam head break- CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

age means costly tie-ups — and Apco heads will not break! ——CATALOG—— TWENTIETH CENTURY 
For over a quarter of a century Apco Mossberg has been 

cutting costs for textile manufacturers. Submit your beam 

head problems to us. _—— 












APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Originators and Expert Makers of Steel Beam Equipment 


CONSULTANT 


on 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING | 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


ALL STEEL BEAMS FOR SILK 
| JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
320 Broadway New York City 





aeeteae BEAM HEADS 
CTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE aan HEADS 
TOP BE 






Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. 








WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Tentering and Drying Machines 
For 


Elme 
ist 


Sel 









Textile Plants’. _ Steam and Electric Power Plant 






@ Als 
CONSOLIDATED: TEXTILE | 
— For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the | 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 


the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 
It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


| DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


WOOLENS 
and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
| Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


BARBER-C COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 

Rockford, 111.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines Se 8 
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TEXTILE 


Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


re common wash boilers and heat 
s supplied by an ordinary gas stove. 


Names of First Class 


lhe first class in the new chemis- 
department was in the evening 
hool and was composed of practical 
dvers, the following being names of 
members, all of whom in later 
vears made enviable reputations tor 
hemselves in the dyeing and finishing 


business: John Burt, Archie Camp- 


Elmer C. Bertolet, Present Head of Chem- 
istry and Dyeing Dept., Phila. Textile 
School 


Peter Campbell, Jr., W. 
ter, Krank Foster, Edward 
Robert Hamilton, W. J. 

nin Littlewood, Sidney Morton, 
Newton, William I. Rei- 
ecke, Oscar Scheiner and David C. 
‘oung. In 1888-1889, chemistry ana 
lveing was 


J. Fos- 
Firth, 
Harris, Ben- 


\braham 





installed as a separate 
urse in the day school, covering a 
188 Mr. 
hase resigned to accept a position 

the Arnold Print Works, his 
taken by Convers B. 
Finckel, one of the first day pupils of 
the school. Mr. Finckel is now asso- 
lated with J. H. Lane & Co., New 
rk, 


riod of two years. In 


lace being 





He remained in charge of the de- 
partment until 1898 when he was suc- 
eeded by Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, a 
staduate of the University of Penn- 
‘ylvania and in 1899 Dr. Joseph F. X. 
Harold was engaged as instructor in 
hemistry to assist Dr. Matthews. 





| . 

| e school gradually outgrew its 
s || ers at Broad & Spring Garden 
i | Sts. and during the summer of 1891 
— d to the second, third and fourth 
——— 


over the Keystone Spring 
Works at 1303-1307 Buttonwood St. 
he chemistry department occupied a 
50 x 20 it., on the fourth floor 


1s vas fitted with desks for a class 
urty-six. A smaller adjoining 





room was equipped with copper dye 
kettles, of regulation depth, heated 
with steam, giving practical possibili- 
ties that were never before possessed. 


Moved to Present Location 


In 1893 the schools were removed to 
the present location at Broad & Pine 
Streets, where the Chemistry Depart- 
ment was given two rooms on the first 
floor, and equipped to accommodate a 
class of fifty. A large room in the 
basement was used as dye-house, 
containing scouring and dyeing ket- 
tles, a hydro-extractor 
room. 

The natural growth of the Chemis- 
try and Dyeing department, together 
with the greater demand = for 
dyed material in cotton, 
worsted yarns, for the enlarged 
weaving department and wools for the 
carding and 


and a drying 


more 
wool and 


spinning department, 
made it necessary to increase the dye- 
ing facilities again, and in 1902 a new 
dye-house was erected in the yard 
adjoining the limited quarters of the 
old dye house. 

These additions demanded an_ in- 
crease in the teaching staff, and this 
was accomplished by securing the ser- 
vices of Albert former 
graduate, to assist in dyeing instruc- 
tion. The chemistry and dyeing 
course up to this time covered a pe- 
riod of two years, for 


Behm, a 


which a cer- 
tificate was given. By the increased 
facilities in equipment and teaching 
staff the course was extended to three 
years, for which a dipoma is now 
given. 


Bertolet Head of Department 


In 1908, Dr. Matthews resigned and 
was succeeded by L. Da Costa Ward, 
who graduated from the school in 
1904. In t918 Mr. Ward resigned, 
and was succeeded by Elmer C. Ber 
tolet, who had graduated in 
and had been an instructor in dyeing. 
Since that time the 
Chemistry and 


1908, 


growth of the 
Dyeing Department 
has been a seady one, and the quar- 
ters which seemed ample a few years 
ago, have been outgrown and the de- 
partment is again cramped for room. 
This year, an addiional member has 
been added to the faculty, making a 
Elmer C. 
3ertolet in charge, Howard A. Wal- 
ter, assistant in 
Theel, 


total of five, consisting of 
charge, Percival 
instructor in 
dyeing, George G. Byler, instructor in 
chemistry, and Joseph E 
instructor in dyeing. 

Philadelphia is one of the most im- 
portant centers of the dyeing industry 
and the Chemistry and Dyeing De- 
partment of the Philadelphia Textile 
School has been a decided factor in 
bringing it up to its present state of 
efficiency, graduates of the depart- 
ment now being employed in impor- 
tant capacities in most of the more 
important concerns in that city and 
throughout the country. 


Gor lavage, 


Within the next few years it is| 
Philadelphia | 
Textile School in a new structure to | 


planned to house the 





chemistry and | 
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rected on the Parkway. a building 
to match the Art Museum and the 


Public Library in beauty and to be 


vorthy home of the schoe The 


Chemistry and Dyeing Department 
en will again expand in size and 


activity. 


‘ope of 










a _ 


| - Business 


News 





Warp Twisting-In Machine Co. 
in New Location 


Warp Twisting-In Macl Co. is 
located in new quarters 164-170 
illary St., Brooklyn, N. \ hey were 
formerly-at 254 Van Brunt St., Brook 
I The new location gives them twice 
the amount of floor space available at 
their tormer address This expansion 
was necessary because of increasing de 
ind from mills using rayon and _ silk 
varps both in the domestic | export 


Heads Arkansas State Chamber 
of Commerce 
Virgil ¢ 


Pettie, industrial 


commis 
sioner of the Arkansas Power & Light 
( is been appointed secretaryv-man 
ier of the Arkansas State Chamber 
ot (Commerce, with headquarters at 
112 Scott St., Little Roch 

his organization has been formed 
to direct its energies toward bringing 
new industries, commercial enterprises 
ari population tor the State The 
sponsors and supporter re outstand 
ne business leadet i Arkat 


Wagner Eleetrie Corp. Ap- 
pomtments 

Wagener Elects Cory r Dt 
Lou innounces vddition of R. W 
Piper to its Transformer Sales Division 
Mi Piper will travel the Wagener south 
ist district meluding a West 
Vir Nia ind the state irginia, 
Nor (Carolina south Carolina \labama 
and }lorida 

| corporation al nou he 

ransicr H. D. Eptir t Phila 
delp! iles ( \ i alt 
tt In tl last few n e sale 

ot the Wagener | \tlanta 
tt is been increased hy 200% al 
effort to keep up with the rapid <pan 
$10n oO! that new st t +e) 1 rdhy 
a ir avo 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Ine.. 


Acquire FE. P 


Sanderson Co. 


ae & S 
B tK New IN \ z 
ul 1 the Dp er K 1 
good will of the P. Sanderson ( 
at Third, Binnev and Munroe Streets 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass 
The Rverson Cy pioneer steel 
service organiz inded in 
1842 and has plants in Boston, New 
York, Buffal letroit, (ineinnati 
Cleveland, (| ° nd St. Louw 
They have been operating on leased 
pertv at 675 Concord Ave... Cam 
bridge, since Mav 1 1926 This 
move will give them a large increase 
in plant facilities and tonnage. By the 
combination of the Rverson and Sand- 


erson organization ind the addition 
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ot new lines, the Ryerson Co. will be 
in a much better position to give a 
| line of 


road service. 


Both the Ryerson and Sanderson 
companies have specialized in the im 
ediate shipment oi 
on and steel 
typical of the 


regularly carry in stock 


everything in 
The following list is 
they 
Steel bars, 


shafting, 


products which 


reinforcing bars, I-beams, 


channels, angles, tees, steel sheets, 
steel plates, boiler tubes, rivets, bolts, 
nuts and hundreds of other allied 


pre ducts 


: : ; ‘ as 
Elected Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Arthur C. Tozzer, who has been 
vice-president of the Turner Con- 


struction Co. in charge of the Boston 
territory, has just been elected exec 
utive vice-president of the company, 
with headquarters at the main office, 


New York. 


Boston 


j20 Lexington Ave., 
William H 


contract 


Nye, formerly 


manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge to the Boston 
office, 178 Tremont St., to succeed Mr 
Tozze1 


Southern Plant of Rogers Fibre 
Co. to Start Up Oct. 15 
Machinery 


is being installed by Rogers 


Fibre Co., of Boston, Mass., in its new 
plant on Arch St. at Southern Railway 
in Spartanburg, S. | The souther 
plant of Rogers Fibre Co. will manufac 
ture “Leatheroid” and steel clad trucks 
ind roving boxes. “Leatheroid” roving 
cans will be finished at the new plant 
Production is expected to start about 


Oct. 15 Products of the 


plant will be 


Spartanburg 
distributed through the 


McLeod chain of textile mill supply 


houses in Greensboro, N. ¢ Greenville 
ind Spartanburg, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga 
Joh Loge Is in charges { the new 


Lupton’s New Chicago Plant 
Nearing Completion 

The first unit the new Chicagi 
branch factory to be occupied by David 
Lupton’s Sons ¢ *hiladelphia, manu 
tacturers soli tee! window and 
steel shelving, is rapidly nearing comple 
tion TT} build vy being cor 
structed | Clearing Industrial Dis 
trict at 5733 West 65th St., Chicag 
will be read ruse about Noy. 1. The 
first unit is 500 ft. long by 150 ft. wide 
ind ultimate! he plant will be expanded 
to 1000 long | 300 ft. wide 

rl ‘ buildir is steel frame 

truct vith Lay pivoted wi 
ws in sidewalls between columns 
sulti in abundan natural da 
1 ind fresh a oughout the in- 

terior of the building The Pond root 
truss above contains long runs of Pond 
top hung ntinuous windows which als« 


uid in giving efficient natural lighting and 

floor 
building is an 
which contain Lupton 


correct ventilation to the below. 


Across the front of the 
office, the walls of 
projected windows. 
The demand for 
|Lupton steel windows and other products 
throughout the Middle West lead to the 


decision to erect this new branch factory. 


steadily growing 


| Useful Catalogs | 








Cotton Machinery Lubrication. An 
important 24-page publication has been 


issued by the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., under the _ title, 
“Whitin Cotton Machinery  Lubrica- 


tion.” It is offered as a guide to the 
proper lubrication of their equipment and 
shows oiling points, grade of lubricant 
to use, and frequency of oiling. The 
cooperation of the Vacuum Oil Co. was 
secured in the preparation of the book- 
let. Illustrations of machines are pre- 
sented, with oiling clearly indi 
cated. The issuing of this publication is 
an important textile in- 
The instructions should be made 
available to section hands, 
overseers, superintendents, and agents 

Powdered Coal. <A _ reprint of a 
technical article entitled, “How Powdered 
Coal Stands Today,” by Henry 
inger, research engineer, Combustion En 
gineering Corp., New York, 
issued by that concern. In this article 
such methods of firing. 
furnace design, rates of combustion, and 
removal of ash, are compre- 
hensively 


points 


service to the 
dustry. 
operators, 


K reis 
has been 
questions as 


discussed 


Industrial Heating. York heats 
and conditioning units are described 
and illustrated in a 4-page bulletin 
York Heating & Venti 
Corp., Philadelphia. Tllustra 
tions show heat diffusing unit No. 33! 
with four outlets, superfin radiation, air 
conditioning unit No. 3453, and numet 
ous installations 


issued by the 
lating 


Ball Bearing Spindle. The Acme 
Bearing Spindle Corp., Franklin, N. H., 
has issued a 62-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new “Acme” spindles for 
all kinds of spinning and twisting frames. 
Brief sketches of Walter F. Duffy, Fred 
H. Chapman, Geo. B. Haven, and 
Carlton F. Tucker, the men behind these 


spindles, are first given. Then follow 
chapters entitled Friction Losses in Tex 

tile Machinery, Textile Power Costs, 
Theory of Ball Bearings, Acme Ball 
Rearing Spindle, Tests on Cylindrical 


and Acme Ball Bearing Spindles, Prac 
tical Use of Acm« 
and Cost and Manufacture of 
Rearing Spindles. 


Ball Bearing Spindles, 


\cme Ball 


Mill and Office Chair. 


piece of literature 1s 


An attractive 
a 4 page 


letter-size 


circular gotten out by the Angle Steel 
Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich., for their 
“Pipp’s New Pep Chair.” On the front 


page 1s most unusual illustration pro 
duced in process colors. It is a picture 
chair 
desk, 
living 


photographi 


of a young lady seated in a “Pep” 
with typewriter and notes on her 
direct irom the 


entirel new 


nd was made 
model hy in 


process 


Dry Quencher. The Dry 
Kquipment 


Quenching 
subsidiary of the 
Combustion 


Corp., 
International Engineering 
Corp., New York, has developed a new 
type of equipment designed to meet the 
coke quenching requirements of 
coke works. It is known as 
Sulzer dry quencher Type C. A folder 
illustrating and describing the device has 
been issued and discusses the advantages 
of simplicity of design and operation, 
careful handling of coke, and low invest- 
ment cost. It includes the advantages 
of dry quenching secured in large 
installations 


smaller 
gas and 
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A.S.M.E. Greenville Meeting 


Program Has Features of Broad 
Interest to Industry 


The following program has _ beer 
announced for the national textil 
meeting of the Textile Division 
\merican Society of Mechanica 


Engineers, to be held at the Poinset: 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Wednesday 
Oct. 17, under the auspices of th 


Greenville Section: 


\Vorning ° 

9:00 Registration begins, Meezzanir 
floor. 

10:00 Technical Session, Ball Room, 


second floor. 

Presiding officer: Professor Samuel B 
Earle, Dean Engineering Depart- 
ment, Clemson Agricultural Colleg 
Clemson College, S. C. 

1. “Comparative Performance of 

Looms with Plain and _ Rolle: 
Bearings.” 


By George H. Perkins, consulting 


engineer, Boston, Mass., and a 
former chairman of the Textile 
Division. 


2. “Recent Advances in Control of 
Plain, Chase and Schreiner Calen- 
dering.” 

By James A. Campbell, Chief Engi- 
neer, Rockland Finishing Co., Gar- 
nerville, N. Y., and a former 
chairman of the Textile Division 

i. “Modern Developments in Cotton 
Mill Opening Equipment.” 

By Walter W. Gayle, Southern 
Agent, Saco-Lowell Shops. 

General discussion after each paper. 


x * x 
{fternoon 
1:30 Plant inspection trip leaves hotel 
2:15 Arrive Pacific Mills, Lyman Divi 
sion, Lyman, S. C. 
* * 
Evening 
7:00 Dinner (informal), main __ floor, 


Club dining room. 

James W. Cox, Jr, 

textile engineer, New 
York, and chairman of the Textile 
Division 

Address: By Alex Dow, President, 
Detroit Edison Co., and President of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Address: By J. E. Sirrine, mill engi- 
neer, Greenville, S. C., and former 
of the Executive Committee 

lextile Division, A.S.M.1 


Poastmastet 
consulting 


member 
of the 
Committees in Charge 


[The committees 
meeting are: 


responsible fot 
Executive Com 

: Cox, Jr., chairman, Ex 
H Marble, Earle R. Stall, Me 
Parker, Henry M. Burke, and Wn 
Conrad, 


Textile Divisior 


tee: James W 


secretary. 

Greenville Section Executive Com 
ee: E. L. Carpenter, chairman, E 
Stall, vice-chairman, W. R. Crute, H. D 
Learnard, J. A. McPherson, J. Kk. M 
quis, C. H. Potter, C. E. Waddell 
J. B. Mavo, secretary-treasurer and 
eral chairman of arrangements. 

Registration: H. D. Learnard, ct 
man 

Transportation : 
man 


1 


7 


R. H. Chapman, cl 


Triple Wear Hosiery Mills, frank 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. This con 
announces that they have increased thet! 
output of full-fashioned hosiery by 1! 


dozen per day. 
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Textile Work Least Hazardous 
(Continued from page 54) 


iore than doubled. Ii there had been 
in the number of acci- 
ents it would be reasonable to assume 
hat with the benefits practically 
doubled since the inception of the law, 
the rates would be doubled. Actually 
the rate today is slightly less than the 
ate first provided in 1912. A 
onable explanation of this fact is 
hat accidents have decreased at such 
. rate that the additional cost has been 
more than offset by the decrease in 
the number and severity of accidents. 


Most 


10 decrease 


rea- 


Non4Mechanical Hazards 
Serious 

“In a paper read by Charles H. 
Clark, Editor of TEXTILE Wor-p, be- 
fore this Council in 1920 he raised the 
question as to whether the accident 
hazards of operative textile machinery 
were not being unduly emphasized by 
the casualty insurance companies and 
by those who are directly responsible 
for safety work in our textile mills. 
\t that time sufficient data had not 
been collected to answer the question. 
Since then the tabulation of accidents 
by causes has conclusively shown that 
the operation of textile machinery 
causes less than 30% of the lost time 
accidents in a mill. The exposure to 
machinery hazard has been reduced to 

minimum, leaving the possibility of 
further reduction in accidents almost 
entirely in the non-mechanical class 
where practically all accidents are the 
result of carelessness, chance-taking, 
negligence or lack of ordinary precau 
tion on the part of the employe. 

“Im order to have a successtul safety 
organization the active head of the 
company, usually the treasurer in a 
mill, must be 
continuous safety 


convinced that 


work is 


cotton 
essential. 
Second, the agent and superintendent 
must be made to realize the 


vetting 
results } 


from safety work is a part oft 


their job. Third, the overseers must 


be held responsible for any accident 
occurring in their department. Fourth, 
the employe must be educated to an 
understanding that safety work is 
primarily for his benefit.” 


Sec. Fisher’s Statements Confirmed 

Secretary Fisher’s statements as to 
the comparatively non-hazardous 
character of the textile industry were 
conarmed by John A. Perkins, a di 
rector of the National Association, 
ind agent of the Harmony Mills, Co 
hoes, N. ¥. He spoke In 
tollows: 

“The textile industry has won its 
reputation as being the safest of the 
major industries 


part as 


mainly through 

suards on machinery, elimination of 
any belts and shafts by means of in- 

lividual drive motors, better lichting 

nd greater cooperation of employes 
satety work. 


‘Accidents from mechanical causes.” 

continued, “have been reduced to 
hout a third of the total mishaps in 
tton mills. Men are employed daily 

repairing guards, putting on new 
ards and inspecting machinery to 
ee if there are any 
ould be guarded. 


which 
oper 


places 
When new 


TEXTILE 


atives are employed they are instructed 
fully, in their own language, not only 
as to what they are to do and how to 
do it but are shown any dangerous 
part of the machine and warned 
against doing things might 
lead to injury. 

‘A great many of the accidents that 
occur in our mills are caused by falls. 
\ll employes are urged to avoid wear- 
ing high or crooked heels. Whenever 
floors are being scrubbed a large sign 


which 


scrubbers 
warning that the floor is wet and to 
use care to avoid accidents. Each 
scrubber has a piece of burlap 30 feet 
long that he drags along the floor that 
has been scrubbed as soon as the mop- 
ping is finished. By the time another 
30 feet is scrubbed and this burlap 
dragged along, the floor is sufficiently 
dried so that there is no danger ot 
slipping on it.” 


is carried along by the 


Typical Safety Organization 

Mr. Perkins described safety work 
in his mill as being typical of that 
done in the industry. “Our safety or- 
ganization,’ he said, “is composed of 
the safety inspector, and a workmen’s 
safety committee made up of a mill 
wright, electrician and a 
guard repairman (these emploves cov 
ering more of the whole mill each day 
than any ot the others) and also a 


plumber, 


general committee composed of agent, 
superintendent and assistant 
tendent. 

“The 


weekly 


superin 


safety inspector makes a 


inspection of the mills and 


makes out a report of his findings, 


with recommendations, which is filed 
in his office for inspection by the rat 
ing board inspector. He also pre 
sides at the monthly meetings of the 
workmen’s safety committee 

“The workmen's 


committee presents 


its recommendations and threshes out 
inv ideas the members have e- safety 
practices, etc. Minutes of the meet- 
ings are passed on to the general com 
mittee to be approved lhe 
committee 


1 
}y 
th 


general 
holds a meeting and the 
minutes of the meeting are returned to 
the safety inspector’s office for filing 
and the recommendations are then car- 
ried out. The members of the work 
men’s committee ar 
quently so 


changed fre 
that they do not. get 
‘stale’ on the job and to get new blood 
in the organization 

“Any bad practices noticed by the 
workmen’s committee during its trips 
through the mills are at once reported 
to the safety inspector who remedies 
the condition without waiting for the 
general committee’s approval. 

“The safety taken 
measures to see that new machinery 
coming into the properly 
guarded by the manufacturers when 
installed, to conform to the State laws 


committee has 


mills is 


1 


“Safety mass meetings of all the em 
ployes are held semi-annually at which 
time safety motion pictures are usually 
shown. In addition to the regular 
mnembers of the safety committee sug 
gestions are welcome from every per 
son in the mills. It 
derstood throughout the mills that 
every person is a safety committee of 
one to report looks 
dangerous.” 


is generally un- 


anything that 


WORLD 


More Than a Style Show 


Conference of Cotton Dress Men 
and Institute Timely Cooperation 
he Joint 


held at 40 


Style Conference to be 
Worth Street on Oct. 9 
under the auspices of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. and the Na- 
tional Association of 
ot Cotton 
evidence of 


Manutacturers 
will be definite 
inter-industrial coopera 
tion according to Ernest C. 


Dresses 


Morse, in 
charge of the New Uses Section of 
the Institute. 

“Much has 


operation in all 


been said about co- 
branches of the 
textile industry during recent years,” 
Mr. Morse stated today, “and here is 
an instance of practical cooperation 
between two distinct elements of the 
cotton textile industry. 

ee 48 


ference is to be 


significant that this con 
something more than 
a style show [t will really be a 
joint exhibit and presentation of new 
cotton 


fabrics which are 


duced by 


being pro 
the manufacturers who are 


interested in such goods 
for cotton wearing apparel that will 


sell in the 


making up 


lowet 


price range for not 
more than tive to ten dollars So 
much has been done by manutacturers 


to develop better styling and design 
and to give the best possible quality 
at their 


price that cutters-up 


should be able to derive many helpful 


selling 


suggestions and ideas to stimulate the 


demand for their products of this 
tvpe 

“With dress manufacturers and 
tabric manufacturers meeting in this 
manner to consider how thev may 


avail themselves of the opportunities 


ifforded by the growing demand fo 


cotton, it should be that cot 


next vear will 


evident 
ton weat ing apparel 


have the broadest possible 


appeal to 
country It should 
do much to popularize the 


the women of the 


vogue 


been 


which has 


YTOW ING Sf LDICLIN 


during past seasons.” 


The materials that are to be 


shown 
will be selected to conform to the re 
quirements of cotton dress manufac 
turers whose products retail for $5.00 
or less. The dresses will also be en 
tirely practical from the point of view 
of launderabilitv. Such 


fl other 


pleatings, 


mounces, bow Ss, and 


decorative 
etfects will be made so that the gat 
ments can be easily and 


washed and ironed. 


repeatedly 


The cotton fabrics that will be 
shown in these models will be both 
printed and yarn dyed cloths. Among 
the variety of materials that will be 


shown will be piqués, dimity, batiste. 
linen finishes, novelty swisses, tissues, 
percales, suitings, coatings, and sports 
fabrics 


So. N. E. Textile Club Resumes 
Meetings 

The New England Tex 
tile Club had an attendance of nearly 


Southern 


200 at the dinner with which it started 
its meetings for the season of 
29 at the Pomham 


R. I., last Saturday. 


1928 
Riverside, 
There had been 
Club 


Club, 


no gathering of the since the 


(1881) 27 
annual meeting in June at the same 
place, and in striking contrast to the 
gloomy talk of members at that time 
were the optimistic expressions ot 
many ot those present at last Satu 
day’s meeting. Because of the 
vention ot the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in Boston the 


last week in October, and because of 
the holidays and 
November, it is probable that, as usual, 


football games in 


the next meeting of the Club will mn 


be scheduled until December or Janu 
ary. The committee in charge of last 
Henry 


Saturday's dinner consisted of 
C. Dexter, chairman, Frederic W 
Howe and A. W. Couper. 


' 
Edwin Farnham Greene & Co. 
Start Business as Textile Mana- 


gers 


Edwin Farnham Greene has an 
Edwin 
Farnham Greene & Co., Inc., to act as 
textile managers and to assist in plan 


nounced the formation of 


ning and tinancing consolidations and 


reorganizations The new organiza 


tion has offices at 40 Worth Street 


New York. 


In connection with his field of work 


Mr. (rreene commented as tollows 
“New conceptions are in order 
The industry’s main branches—cot- 


ton, wool and silk—are not in the pic 


ture as separate and distinct busi 


nesses. They are more or less related 
and have many of their problems in 


common. Many fabrics and garments 


are made trom more than one raw 
mater furthermore, ravon, which 
is stead growing in use, 1s used to 


some extent in combination with all 
three older raw materials. Its future 
s bound up with the problems of the 
rest of the industry 

mger p ile to visualize 
production in anv one of these relate 
branches of the industry as merely the 
manutacture of immense quantities oO! 
staple good The rapidity of style 


changes and the swift spread of stvl 
CONSCIOUS E 


of the 


which keeps the people 
lage abreast of the fashion 


] 


of the citv, have made the textile man 


1 


ufacturing problem tar more compli 


cated than the old-time mass produc 


tion of staples 


“Distribution, todav, 1s not the sim 


ple flow of goods through the hands 
of selling agents to the wholesaler and 
retailer. Development of mail order 
houses and chain store clothing busi- 
both 
has had its effect on the old-line 


system of 


ness, in men’s and women’s 
wear, 
distribution. Hand-t 
mouth buying is a necessity. 
“Within the 
are new problems of control, consol 
\ltogether 
these are problems that have been 
too ditheult for 


] . -er } | inheritat 
tile manutacturer who by inheritance 


industry itself, there 


dation and simplification. 


most the average te 
and training is a conservative 
“Realizing that opportunities of re 
magnitude are awaiting those wh 
] courage and the 
Edwin 


Greene & Co., Inc., has been formed 


have the foresight 


the organization of Farnham 
to assist in the great problem of rec 


struction and reorganization.” 





